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Buffalo, from the Housekeeper’s Point of View 


Social Graces and Domestic Virtues Which the Visitor to the Pan-American Exposition 
May Overlook 


By Jutta Ditto Younc 


“*Twas town, yet country too—you felt the warmth 
Of clustering houses in the winter-time, 
Supped with a friend and went by lantern home; 
Yet from your chamber window you could hear 
The tiny bleat of new yeaned lambs, and see 
The children bend beside the hedgerow banks, 
To pluck the primroses.” 


OME such sweet 
mingling of urban 
and rural life as 
George Eliot’s 
lines describe still 
lingers in this fa- 
vored and beauti- 
ful city, the queen 
city of the lakes. 
As I write, automobiles dash by on the 
asphalt, and the mellowed jangle of trol- 
leys comes from all directions; yet across 
the street lies the farm of Mr Pascal P. 
Pratt,—a real farm, “practicable,” as they 
say of a fireplace on the stage, with 
Alderneys browsing in the meadow, 

doves cooing, blackbirds piping; a farm 

“With odors sweet of new-mown hay, 

And of crab-apple blooms in May, 

Of shining furrows freshly tilled, 

And of pink clover honey-filled.” 

Buffalo is a large and steadily growing 
city, trying desperately to stay little, 
clinging to village and provincial ways, 
and perhaps in some respects meriting 
the epithet “slow” so often bestowed 


upon her. We give high teas, as they 
did in Cranford; we wear rubbers; we 
wait till the car stops; we go to market, 
carrying more or less ornamental bas- 
kets; we have family picnics with boxes 
of lunch; some of us do not like to come 
down in an elevator, others still marvel 
at the biograph; we make our own 
blackberry wine at the cost of Mme 
Clicquot; and some bleach linen in the 
old-fashioned way, on the sward near 
the wild roses and mint, instead of buy- 
ing chlorine at the druggist’s. But it 
is to this survival here and there of by- 
gone manners, this quaint, faint flavor 
of rusticity amid masses of iron and 
granite, that Buffalo owes much of her 
peculiar and undisputed charm as a 
place of residence. The impression 
made upon the casual visitor, and the 
memory dwelling in the minds of absent 
citizens is one and the same,—not a 
hard, hot, smiting sense of brick and 
mortar, drays and cobblestones, bells and 
vells and whistles, but rather a bene- 
dictive touch of something cool and 
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green and restful; tangles of shrubbery 
which ought to be thinned out, trees too 
close together, their lower branches de- 
manding the pruner’s knife; sidewalks 
running like brooks with Niagara water 
at all unseasonable hours, spray from 
lawn sprinklers performing skirt dances 
to the damage of others’ skirts that pass 
unwary by; plenty of greenery, plenty 


Fences, walls and hedges toward the 
street are abolished, and the long vistas 
of Delaware, Linwood and Richmond 
avenues, Chapin, Bidwell and Lincoln 
parkways, Bryant, North, West Ferry, 
Summer, and many other fine residence 
streets are unmarred by barriers, one 
lawn melting imperceptibly into the 
next, the exact boundaries of the several 


A GLIMPSE OF DELAWARE AVENUE, BUFFALO 


of fresh cold water, these are two blessed 
and undeniable prerogatives of Buffalo 
in summer. And the builders of the 
city have been minded each to retain 
the freehold of as much air and sunlight 
and grass as possible, so that the houses 
are not in continuous blocks and rows, 
but detached, each standing in a separate 
plot, every man under his own vine and 
fig-tree, although of recent years many 
superb apartments, among them the 
Wayne, Waldorf, Westgate, Lenox, 
Berkeley, Buckingham, Algonquin and 
Markeen, have appeared among us. 


estates being known only in the city 
surveyor’s office. This absence of fences 
produces a very pleasing effect, possibly 
in some cases illusory, of neighborly 
kindness and fellowship. At all events, 
vision and light and breezes have a 
liberal sweep down the long green col- 
onnades; nor are fingers or feet often 
tempted beyond resistance by the gor- 
geous flowers and velvet turf so freely 
displayed. 

The keen and gusty winters are made 
to many hearts the most precious season 
of the year by the indrawing of friends 
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DR DENTON, PRESIDENT OF THE WOMEN’S INVESTIGATING CLUB OF BUFFALO, MRS HAUENSTEIN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, AND MRS HENRY ALTMAN, PROMINENT 


AMONG “ THE SCRIBBLERS ” 


and comrades, and the increased social 
activity in a hundred overlapping circles, 
from the sumptuous private and public 
balls and elaborate dinners and _ ban- 
quets, to the modest coteries of readers 
and card players. Would that it were 
possible to give some account of the 
hospitalities so elegantly and lavishly 
dispensed by many gracious social lead- 


ers, among whom may be mentioned - 


Mrs Walter Cary, Miss Maria Love, 
Mrs Rumsey, Mrs Barnum, Mrs Wilson 
S. Bissell, Mrs Henry E. Perrine, Mrs 
John G. Milburn, Mrs George L. Wil- 
liams, Mrs Ansley Wilcox, Mrs Hamlin, 
Mrs John N. Scatcherd, Mrs Samuel 
Spaulding and Mrs Henry Ware 


Sprague. Mrs Charles Rohlfs (Anna 
Katharine Green, the author of so many 
thrilling novels) is also a charming 
hostess. 

A few specific advantages of Buffalo 
as a place of residence may be enumer- 
ated. We have an abundant supply of 
that clean, convenient and economical 
fuel, natural gas, and grimy coalhods 
are not in this community dragged up 
cellar stairs by poor, little, slim arms. 
A match, a touch, and lo! ’tis magical, 
‘tis like Prometheus bringing fire from 
heaven. No soot, no odor, a steady and 
calculable heat, which may be instantly 
augmented or decreased. Water is 
cheap and unlimited, and it is used with 
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and intimately known by naturalists, 
sketchers and photographers. 

Buffalo has ceased to act merely on 
the defensive against that enemy of 
mankind, that carrier of disease and 
contagion, Musca domestica, and is 
carrying the war into the very spawning 
grounds of the , insect. Experiments 
conducted by the government entomo- 
logical department having demonstrate: 
that the house fly breeds almost exclu- 

sively in horse an 
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Holland-like prodigality. 
There are 225 miles of as- 
phalt pavement, smooth, 
white, so perfectly graded 
that a shower leaves it as 
clean as if just laid, to say 
nothing of the continual 
sweeping, scraping, sprink- 


cow manure, anid 
immensely more 
freely in the 
mer than in the lat- 
ter, and Charles D. 
Zimmerman, a well- 
known entomolo- 
gist, having 
brought these facts 
to the attention of 
the authorities, 
Health Commis- 
sioner Dr Ernest 
Wende at once in- 
augurated a cru- 
sade against the 


ling it receives at the hands 
of the “white caps.” This 
pavement makes the city an 
elysium for cyclists, and the wheel is used 
‘for business or pleasure by a very large 
proportion of the population. Our 
exceptionally delightful environs are 
thus made easily accessible. Within 
short wheel or trolley rides northward 
along the river front are the pretty 
towns of Tonawanda and La Salle, the 
supremely picturesque Gorge and Falls 
of Niagara, Lewiston, full of historic 
interest, and Youngstown, with Fort 
Niagara frowning over Lake Ontario. 
The frontier is dotted with mansions, 
some of a remote day, ivy-grown, with 
mossy roofs, and gnarled orchards, 
others the summer sojourns of wealth 
and refinement, modern, palatial, bright 
with awnings, parterres, brilliant equi- 
pages and horsemen. We have an ex- 
tended and elaborate park system, loved 


flies and incident- 
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IN THE PARK, A FAVORITE RESORT OF BICYCLERS 


to admit the necessity for cleanliness. 


The movement will be watched with 
interest, far and wide. 

The city is to some degree fortunate 
in the matter of domestic service, for 
thoroughly trained English and Cana- 
dian servants, allured by the higher 
wages paid here, cross the river from 
Toronto, Hamilton and St Catharines; 
nor do we encounter the emigrant class 


THE BUFFALO SAVINGS BANK 


of help until the patient housewives of 
the Atlantic seaboard have imparted the 
rudiments of culinary terminology and 
practice. 

3uffalo has been felicitously called a 
city of homes and a city of verandas; it 
were at present more suitable to call it 
a city of clubs, for we certainly possess 
the fad of organized effort, or it pos- 
sesses us, to a marked degree, so that 
almost every woman is connected with 
two or three groups of students or 
amusement seekers, reading Ibsen with 
ice cream accompaniment, and enjoying, 
like Mrs Battle, “a clear fire, a clean 
hearth and the rigor of the game,” with 
the same chosen few each week. There 
are clubs and classes for the pursuit of 
every branch of knowledge, every form 
of diversion, every department of ath- 
letics, with names prosaic, classical, sen- 
timental or enigmatic. Family clubs 
are the Colonial, the Country and the 
Otowega, each with a commodious club- 
house and fine grounds, and with full 
memberships and waiting lists. The 
principal men’s clubs are the Buffalo, 
Saturn, Ellicott, Acacia, Independent, 
Liberal, University and Press, all luxu- 
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riously accommodated. Reference is 
due to our admirably conducted young 
ladies’ schools, Miss Nardin’s academy, 
and the seminary, the Elmwood, and St 
Margaret’s, in charge respectively of 
Miss Gertrude Angell, Miss Jessica 
Beers, and Miss E. Currie Tuck. The 
Wellesley college alumnae association, 
the Graduates’ associction, the Council 
of Jewish Women, ied by Mrs Israel 
Aaron and Mrs Julius Altman; and the 
Mothers’ club, Mrs Eli T. Hosmer, pres- 
ident,—these are some of the groups 
pursuing faithfully certain chosen aims 
and ideals. 

Immense charitable, correctional and 
philanthropic enterprises are sometimes 
wholly in women’s hands, sometimes 
women work shoulder to shoulder with 
men for the alleviation of misery and the 
improvement of human conditions, as in 
the Charity Organization society; the 
Guard of Honor, the living memorial of 
the revered Miss Charlotte Mulligan; 
hospital management, the temporal af- 
fairs of churches, relief corps, mutual 
aid societies. The Fresh Air mission 
and Cradle Beach; the Wayfare; the 
Ingleside home; Newsboys’ and Boot- 
blacks’ home; Home for the Friendless; 
Church home; Angel Guardian mission; 
the Children’s hospital, Mrs Bernard 
Bartow and Mrs George Truscott its de- 
voted adherents; the Prison Gate, under 
the supervision 


commendable character, fulfilling their 
purpose in letter and in spirit. 

Among the associations for women ex- 
clusively, the largest is the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial union. Mrs 
George W. Townsend is president, Mrs 
William C. Letchworth treasurer of this 
body of several hundred sincere and ener- 
getic women. The union occupies a state- 
ly home in Niagara square, which is 
replete with conveniences and comforts. 
Its hospitable doors have been, as usual, 
open all this summer, and many visitors 
have partaken of delicious little lunch- 
eons in the noon rest. Beautiful rooms 
in this building are known as the Cora 
Bullymore and Mary A. Ripley rooms, 
and the fine oak staircase was given in 
memory of Fanny Chamberlain Streeter. 
The union is non-sectarian, and has ac- 
complished seventeen years of work for 
the betterment of humanity. It is an 
inspiration merely to reflect on the noble 
and consecrated endeavors of these ex- 
ceptionally earnest and high-minded 
women. Mrs Henry C. Fiske is chair- 
man of the very important domestic 
science committee, under whose auspices 
instruction is given in infant, invalid, 
home and fancy cooking, and the classes 
in millinery, dress and shirt waist mak- 
ing and plain sewing are under the 
direction of Miss Emily B. Nettleton. 
Chairmen of other committees are: 
Hygiene and 


of Mrs Theo- 
dore S. Fassett, 
Mrs Robert K. 
Smither and § 
Mrs 
O’ Brian; the 
Deaconess 
home; the Fitch 
creche, for the 
care of children 
while their 
mothers are out 
at work—all 
these are char- 


physical culture, 
Mrs_ Benjamin 

Desbecker ; pro- 
tective, Mrs D. 
Esty; 
i finance, Mrs 
Henry Rumrill; 
membership, 
J. W. 
Bridgman; en- 

t ertain ment, 
Mrs L. M. Ken- 
yon; kitchen 
garden, Mrs 
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Louis A. Bull; 
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George A. Ricker; philanthropy, Mrs 
Ik. W. Taylor; library, Mrs N. G. 
Benedict. Mrs Frank A. Wade, chair- 
man of the arts and crafts committee, 
is widely known as a writer of stories 
and verse. Other ladies prominently 
identified with the life of the union are 
Mrs William Hengerer, Mrs Alfred 
Haines, Mrs Cyrus A. Allen, Mrs James 
B. Parke and Mrs Thomas Stoddart. 
The union realizes the importance of the 
domestic problem, and one of its cher- 
ished aims is, to quote from the presi- 
dent’s recent annual address, “to educate 
the housekeeper to a sense of her own 
responsibility, to cultivate the old-fash- 
ioned virtue of home-making, and to 
exalt the profession of housework to its 
proper place among honorable vocations 
for women.” 

The Women’s Christian association is 
another very large and influential body. 


In its handsome home in Niagara square 
women are boarded at nominal rates, 
situations are procured, and every effort 
is put forth to assist strangers and the 
anxious or destitute of our city. Mrs 
Alfred G. Hauenstein is the president, a 
lady endeared to thousands by her social 
gifts and sweetness of disposition. The 
Twentieth Century club comprises three 
hundred wealthy and fashionable 
women, and is active along high and 
broad lines of literary, musical and social 
effort. It occupies a splendid house in 
Delaware avenue, built of red brick and 
marble in the Renaissance style. It con- 
tains the usual reading, music and recep- 
tion rooms, together with a coffee room 
and spacious ball room, all elegantly 
appointed. A unique decoration is the 
mural painting by Mrs John Clark 
Glenny, “The Four Eras of Woman- 
hood.” Mrs Glenny is president. 
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The Women’s Investigating club is the 
chief organization of purely literary 
character in western New York. It is 
composed of one hundred bright and 
thoroughly vingtieme women, who have 
taken as their club motto, “Mental, 
moral and physical culture,” and who, 
as their title implies, are minded to “ask 
the why and wherefore” of a multiplicity 
of topics. The club meets every-Friday 
afternoon in the rooms of the Historical 
society (which, by the way, is to have a 
permanent and fitting home in the mar- 
ble New York state building at the 
exposition), for the reading and discus. 
sion of papers. The president, Dr Mary 
Innis Denton, a highly successful medi- 
cal practitioner, is so satisfactory as 
leader of the club that year after year 
her name heads both tickets nominated. 
There are bands for study, an assortment. 

The pen can scarcely refrain from 
dwelling on the names of these and other 
organizations of women and uttering a 


little of their modestly guarded achieve- 
ments. The stimulus derived from these 
clubs is marvelous. The timid members 


learn to speak “right-out in meetin’,” 
weak memories become stronger, dis- 
cursiveness is checked, the uninformed 
awake to the glory in the annals of the 
past, the sluggish perforce begin to 
wrestle with the questions of the day; and 
must it not conduce to man’s felicity at 
table to sit opposite a wife who does not 
confine her remarks to complaints of 
prices of food and clothes, but can 


“Demand betwixt the salad and the cheese 
His estimate of Alcibiades, 

And equably discuss ’tween kiss and kiss 
The referendum system of the Swiss”? 


Are we more blessed than other cities, 
with our “town, yet country, too,” char- 
acteristics? Our homes are sweet, shady 
oases of retirement and restfulness, and 
the fact that so many houses are occu- 
pied by their owners conduces to the 
permanence and stability of home life. 
Our quiet, conservative temper has se- 
cured to us “old books to read, old wood 
to burn, old wine to drink,”"—last and 
best of all, 


“A precious chosen few, 
The wise, the courtly, and the true, 
Old friends to talk! 
Him for my wine, him for my stud, 
Him for my easel, distich, bud 
In woodland walk!” 


We have time not only for the indulgence 
of the natural domestic affections, but 
for the forming and fostering of myriads 
of sweet, tender and lifelong intimacies 
based upon the subtlest sympathies, 
comprehensions, predilections, literary 
and artistic fellowships, the sharing of 
religious convictions or doubts, a com- 
mon taste for musical, scientific, sporting 
or social pursuits. “Once a Buffalonian 
always a, Buffalonian,” is a true saying, 
and it has been observed that many per- 
sons who criticised the city while living 
here were during enforced absence anx- 
ious indeed to get back; and might have 
been heard in Piccadilly, in Fifth avenue, 
in the Bois de Boulogne, humming dole- 
fully “Put me off at Buffalo!” or if of a 
more romantic turn, 


“It’s hame, hame, hame, 
It’s hame I fain wad be, 
Where the breeze is blowing bonny frae the 
north countrie!” 
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H ERE in America we have conquered 

many foes and overcome many hin- 
drances since first our fathers ventured 
into the forest primeval, but there remains 
one hard place which is not yet smooth, 
one difficulty which continually assumes 
new and baffling, not to say exasperating 
phases. Our very freedom, the yeast and 
ferment in a republic where conditions 
are constantly changing and the emigrant 
of one generation is the legislator of the 
next, operates as a barrier to our happy 
settlement of what we call the servant 
question. 

Little Maggie, a rosy peasant, steps 
ashore from Ireland, blue-eyed, dimpled, 
brave, and utterly undisciplined. If it 
is not Ireland, it is Italy, France, Ger- 
many or Scandinavia from which she 
comes, intent on one thing only, to earn 
money, send it home to help her family, 
and, in time, bring her family out to her. 
A colossal undertaking this for anybody, 
to enter an alien country, often ignorant 
of its language, usually unfamiliar with 
its ways, and, with brain and hands alike 
untutored, to snatch from it a living, and 
gain a foothold for others, a train of them, 
back there in the cabin on the hill, or in 
the fisherman’s hut, or in the home so 
crowded and so poor, in some big old 
heartless city, far over the sea. They 
come in the steerage, these peasants, with 
their simple faith and dauntless courage 
and unfathomable stupidity, and we intro- 


The Servant 


By Marcaret E. SANGSTER 


as a Friend 


duce them into our comfortable kitchens 
and dainty drawing rooms, and suffer 
many things before we evolve from the 
raw material good cooks and waitresses 
and housemaids. When any one of us 
begins the job and personally finishes it, 
the result is amazingly satisfactory, but, 
as a rule, a dozen of us try our hands at 
the kneading process, and by the time 
the crude article has become habituated 
to our pats and pulls and been tossed like 
a ball from hand to hand, it is far from 
being half way decent. To drop meta- 
phor, the servant girl, disheartened by re- 
peated failures, ill-advised by her friends, 
unwilling, even though “lately landed,” to 
accept small wages, becomes a nomad, 
puts on an armor of sullenness or of im- 
pertinence, lives a week in one house, or a 
month in another, and literally drives her 
employers out of home domesticity into 
hotel life, through her incompetence—and 
their own. Nineteen cooks in a season, 
sixty-five housemaids in five years, a train 
of innumerable Ellens, Norahs, Katies, 
Maries, passing through her doors in a 
long, wearisome procession; is it any 
wonder that a mistress who has such a 
record in her memory should have nerv- 
ous prostration at last? I know more 
than one woman who has tried vainly to 
secure good help, and, failing in her 
attempt, has given up housekeeping in 
despair. 

Neither love nor money will, under 
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existing conditions, induce young women 
in a factory town to become housework- 
ers. In passing let us note that the great 
majority of our servants are young and 
unmarried. One does not very often 
meet an old woman in service, and when 
such an one makes application for a posi- 
tion, she is not warmly welcomed. There 
are fears that she will be slow, or set in 
her own way, or an inebriate, and she 
finds herself hopelessly at a discount, 
although she may be still vigorous and 
competent to take an ordinary place. 

Young girls, at the age when marriage 
looms up in the future as desirable, and 
when they picture a home of their very 
own with husband and children and the 
_ dignity of wifehood, prefer a factory with 
its allotted hours and its evenings at their 
disposal, its half-holidays and whole Sun- 
days to anything the household has to 
offer. Especially dear to their hearts are 
the evenings when they may saunter 
through the street with the lad of their 
choice, or sit with him in the little home 
parlor. If the ordinary employer ever 
so manages her work that it shall be done 
at nightfall, and then so reminds herself 
of her bygone days of courting that she 
shall give her maid the privilege of receiv- 
ing her man friends as freely as the 
daughter of the house does, she will have 
removed one familiar disability. Most 
mistresses, however, have certain objec- 
tions. A pipe is one, the smell of a 
stable is another, and loud laughter is a 
third. The proximity of the maid’s 
lovers, when the kitchen is within a floor 
or so of the drawing room, is not always 
altogether agreeable. For this reason, the 
embargo on lovers, young working 
women prefer shops and mills to 
housework. 

It is not at present a question of wages. 
In no line of skilled labor is the scale as 
high, taking everything into considera- 
tion, as in this line of often unskilled 
labor. In rural communities desperate 
and well-nigh frantic housekeepers are 
steadily raising the weekly and monthly 
amount which they gladly pay for any 


service, however intermittent and inef- 
ficient. Townsfolk are less dependent 
on help than their country cousins, but 
they, too, are willing to compensate a 
good servant liberally and large wages 
await the acceptance of any untried maid 
who professes herself obliging and will- 
ing to be taught. Board and lodging 
being added to the money payment, leay- 
ing the young woman’s only necessary 
expense her clothing, one can readily see 
that she is well remunerated. Many mis- 
tresses provide the caps and aprons which 
their housemaids wear, and also the black 
stuff dresses, white collars and cuffs, 
which are now recognized as the official 
uniform of a parlor maid, waitress or 
second girl. When this is done, it still 
further eliminates items of considerable 
expense from the account of the young 
serving woman. As_ between factory, 


store, mill and home, the last so com- 
pletely distances the others that one is 
surprised to observe how firmly the girls 


hold themselves aloof. 


There are two ways of regarding our 
servants and of stating and enforcing our 
relation to them, bringing it out of chaos 
into clear daylight. One is to put the 
whole thing on a plain business footing. 
When a maid is engaged, in whatever 
capacity, define her duties with precision, 
know and let her know what may be 
expected and exacted, and so arrange 
her hours of labor that there may be a 
beginning and an ending of her day. For 
failure to perform her part of the con- 
tract let there be a reduced scale of wages. 
For breakage of china and denting of 
silver and general spoiling of goods, let 
there be payment made. Put the maid 
on the same footing as the clerk or the 
laborer, and treat her in a strictly business 
manner. Leave no loophole in the stipu- 
lation which you would not leave in a 
business arrangement of any other kind. 
Women with large establishments em- 
ploying a retinue of men and maids 
may find this system feasible, and so plan 
their schedule that one set of workers 
may replace another, and the household 
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machinery move with the minimum of 
friction. 

Few American homes, as compared 
with the vast majority, are by way of 
employing a half dozen servants. Two, 
or it may be three, compose the domestic 
staff in the house of thousands of moder- 
ately well-to-do people, and tens of thou- 
sands rub on capitally with a single maid 
of all work, who does cooking, washing 
an ironing, and on Mondays and Tues- 
days is relieved by her mistress of every- 
thing except the laundry and its necessi- 
ties. In such homes, the homes of 
refined, educated and self-respecting men 
and women, it is impracticable to run 
the household by the hard and fast rules 
of a business concern. 

Another method must therefore be 
tried, and that is to do away with a lack in 
the home, which is painfully felt, even 
when quite unexpressed in scores of in- 
stances where the maid never realizes her- 
self an integral part of the family. Of 
necessity in the house where there is one 
servant only, there may be any number of 
interruptions in the order of her work, 
which are unexpected and which cannot 
be controlled. The man of the house may 
be detained at the office or he may miss his 
train, and dinner may be late. A child 
may be ill. The boiler may spring aleak, 
or a pipe burst in the cellar. Company 
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may arrive unexpectedly when there is a 
dinner of left-overs. The mistress may 
be summoned at an hour’s notice to the 
bedside of her mother, three states away. 
In whatever exigency or emergency, the 
one maid, if faithful, is the household 
dependence. She is not ruled by rigid 
business obligations only. She is a friend 
and is so regarded. If she is not a friend, 
if she is indifferent or inimical, woe be to 
that home. Because in this home and 
the other, she has not been won to friend- 
ship, there is a lack, which is as rue 
and wormwood in many a circle. Warm- 
hearted, self-willed and quick-tempered, 
inordinately aware of her own impor- 
tance, the average servant is yet a 


woman, and as woman to woman her. 


mistress should meet her, winning her 
to a loyalty which will not break under 
the most trying strain. We send mission- 
aries across the broad ocean, we support 
missionaries at home, and our prayers 
and almsgiving keep pace with our faith 
in our efforts to uplift the poor at our 
doors. All the while there is a field 
white to the harvest in our own kitchens, 
if we may but discern our opportunity. 
Several important considerations, in- 
cluding the servant’s room and table, 
and written recommendations, will be 
taken up in another article, to appear in 
an early number of this magazine. 


An Entertainment 
By Mary F. Butts 


Along the way I walked athirst, 
I met a generous vine. 

I helped myself to crimson cups 

Full of nature’s wine. 


I sipped the sunshine-flavored stuff 

While from a greenwood tree 
A little bird with azure wing 
Came and drank with me. 


And east and west the gentians stood 
In livery of the sky. 

The rich man at his costly feast 

Fared not so well as I. 
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Is the mem’ ry of a song 
The mermaids crooned while combing “TE 
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Bedroom 


Health and Economy in an Anti-Microbe Sleeping Room Which May Serve as a Home 
Hospital 


By E. C. 


66 |= best preventives against the in- 

trusion and dangerous attacks of 
microbes,” said the professor, “are 
fresh air and sunlight. Unfortunately 
wien they have once gained possession 
of a room in our houses, especially if it 
is a luxuriously furnished sleeping 
room, they can easily find shady nooks 
which the sunlight never reaches, and 
quiet corners never disturbed by the 
fresh outside air.” 

“I suppose,” said his wife, “they will 
hide in the folds of the curtains and the 
cracks of the floors; under the cushions 
and carpets and behind the pictures.” 

“Exactly; and they multiply so fast 
that in three days, with room enough 
for expansion and food enough of the 
right sort, there would be billions upon 
billions of them, whose weight would 
be thousands of tons, all from one little 
germ!” 

“Horrible! With such appalling pos- 
sibilities, I should say our bedrooms 
ought to be made and furnished in the 
simplest fashion possible.” 

“You are profoundly right. The 
rooms we occupy during the day may 
be filled, as they often are, with super- 
fluous furniture and incongruous bric-a- 
brace until they look like old curiosity 
shops, and we can scarcely walk across 
them without breaking our necks, or, 
worse still, breaking something that 
can’t be mended, and still there may be 
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no serious danger from these hidden foes 
because we are moving about, and 
everything is more or less stirred up. 
Besides, we are in a better fighting con- 
dition, if I may use a sporting phrase, 
and not as likely to be attacked, when 
we are wide awake, as when we are 
wrapped in slumber and flannel night- 
gowns. Yes, our sleeping rooms ought 
really to be as clean, plain and bare as 
the deck of a man-of-war when it is 
cleared for action. The Spartan and 
monastic severity that is supposed to be 
evidence of stern self-denial is merely a 
wise precaution for attaining the great- 
est degree of temporal enjoyment; for 
nothing adds so much to the real zest of 
living as perfect health.” 

“But you never can persuade people 
able to afford handsomely furnished bed- 
rooms to put up with such poverty- 
stricken surroundings.” 

“T have no desire to persuade people 
to ‘put up’ with anything that isn’t 
agreeable. A perfectly made and fur- 
nished sleeping room would be neither 
poverty-stricken in fact nor in appear- 
ance, but it would be extremely simple. 
Strong, healthy people can bear a great 
deal of neglect and abuse that would be 
damaging to invalids, but Hercules him- 
self if obliged to live in a modern house 
would be all the stronger for having his 
dormitory of Spartan simplicity. 

“But this is what I especially wanted 
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to talk about; every well-planned dwell- 
ing should have at least one room where 
a sick member of the family, whether 
he had grip, consumption or smallpox, 
could have the same safeguards that he 
would have in the best hospital, and at 
the same time leave the rest of the family 
as secure from contagion as they would 
be if he were out of the house.” 

“But how few could afford to have 
such a room in addition to the other 
rooms of the house.” 

“How few can afford to be sick; how 
very few can afford to be sick longer 
than is necessary, as they are sure to be 
if their environment is not of the best. 
More and more the cure of disease, 
whether chronic or acute, is becoming a 
matter of care and nursing. Besides, 
such a room need not be an additional 
room. It could be used like every other 
bedroom when no one is sick, and when 
sickness does come it would be immedi- 
ately given up to the sufferer.” 

“Just what kind of a room should this 
be and how should it differ from the 
others?” 

“Tt need not be in a remote part of 
the house, but it should be a corner, a 
real corner with windows on adjacent 
sides, one of them looking toward the 
south. It should have its own toilet 
room, even if it must be a very small 
one, from which, if any fixture is 
omitted, it should be the bath tub; as 
sick folks do not often take tub baths. 
There should be no closets in the 
‘hospital suite’ to be kept clean and 
disinfected, but the simplest kind of 
portable wardrobes and glass inclosed 
shelves for medicines, the wardrobe to 
be taken out, of course, when there is 
sickness. It should have but two doors, 
one into the hall or corridor, the other 
into the private toilet room, and both 
should be double, that is, one door at 
each side of the partition, or it might be 
made like an icehouse door, with a hollow 
space in the center.” 

“What is that for?” 

“To obstruct the sound. A sick man 


wants to groan when he feels like it, but 
he doesn’t care to have his groans heard 
by everybody in the house.” 

“IT shouldn’t think a hollow door 
would be quite so ‘sanitary,’ but why 
wouldn’t such doors be good for all 
chambers?” 

“They would be excellent, especially 
for those between chambers that happen 
to be occupied by early risers or late 
smokers. For the nursery they would 
be invaluable. Thin, wooden walls, 
lathed and plastered, are bad enough, 
but ordinary doors are a great deal 
worse. I sometimes think they magnify 
the sounds on the other side like a drum 
head or the disc of a phonograph.” 

“T am sure they do when the baby is 
crying, and the floors are almost as bad 
as the doors in that respect. When thie 
children are playing over the library it 
sometimes sounds as if a whole army 
had broken loose. While we are trying 
to make our houses fire-proof and 
water-proof and germ-proof, why not 
include sound-proof as one of the es- 
sentials?” 

“We ought, of course, but I haven't 
quite finished the sickroom. You just 
mentioned floors, and that reminds me 
that the floor of this miniature hospital 
should be of smooth, hard wood, so per- 
fectly seasoned and so well made that 
there would be no cracks, and the whole 
coated with hard varnish.” 

“How cold and uncomfortable that 
would be both for the patient and for 
the nurse.” 

“The patient is in the bed, not on the 
floor, and the nurse wears velvet carpets 
on the soles of her feet. Well, the walls 
should be plastered and painted and 
made to bear washing with hot water 
and soap. Not a sign of a picture in 
the room, not even a picture molding. 
but lines or bands of color would be al! 
right, if the colors are good. As for 
the other wood finish of the room, the 
door and window casings and the like, 
these should be reduced to the lowest 
possible terms; no paneling, no molding, 
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no carving, nothing to give comfort or 
seclusion to the invisible germs that live 
happily in a grain of dust and find right- 
angled corners desirable building lots. 
Everybody who has cleaned house 
knows how much easier it is to wipe out 
a ‘round corner’ than it is to get at the 
bottom of a sharp angle, and that ex- 
plains why all the corners of the room 
should be rounded, the four main ones 
and those beside the chimney breast, if 
there happens to be one. It would be 
better to have no projecting chimney 
reast, although there should be an open 
grate or fireplace, but no mantel. Just 
above the open fire, whether it is wood 
or coal, is the worst possible place for a 
shelf. Instead of a baseboard, a simple 
curve should form the junction of the 
vertical walls and the floor. Of course 
there should be double windows for 
winter and outside blinds for summer; 
ventilation goes without saying.” 

“If that sort of a room is good for 
sick people, why not have all the bed- 
rooms in the house made in the same 
simple fashion; to keep well is almost 
as good a thing as to get well.” 

“We don’t have them for the reason 
you have suggested; those of us who 
can afford to have elaborate carving, 
flowing draperies, velvet carpets and 
long-haired plush cushions, are not 
willing to give up the pleasure of seeing 
these things around us while we are 
going to sleep and dreaming of them 
afterward. And here is one more thing 
that most people forget: real luxury does 
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¥ Questions and well attested facts from expe- 
rience are welcomed in this department of the 
magazine. 


*# In the interests of health, the summer board- 
ing house at the shore, on a farm or among 
the woods or mountains cannot be too rigidly 


not consist in the possession and daily 
use of fine furniture and furnishings. 
Thanks to the amazing facilities for 
making ‘cheap but good’ imitations of 
things that a generation ago were only 
within reach of a very few, we can all 
put on the appearance of fine style in 
our homes; but the real luxury consists 
in keeping things clean and in repair. 

“Another reason why the ideal sleep- 
ing room is not likely to be popular, lies 
in the satisfaction which every member 
of the family feels in having the private 
room to which he is entitled adapted in 
some degree to the taste of the occu- 
pant. One of the daughters, for 
instance, wants a blue room; she is prob- 
ably a blonde and may have a taste for 
oriental decoration; the other prefers 
pink and has a fancy for the antique, 
even if she can only indulge it to the 
extent of one fiddle-back chair and a 
brass warming pan. Boys will incline 
to military trophies and sporting sou- 
venirs, and all will accumulate samples 
of the useful and the ornamental accord- 
ing to their different tastes.” 

“So, like most other things, it ends in 
‘disgraceful compromise.’ ” 

“Perhaps so, for the most of us, but 
for the fortunate ones who can afford 
both luxuries and comforts, the most 
satisfactory arrangement would be two 
rooms for each member of the family, 
one to be filled with the endless variety 
of personal belongings, the other as bare 
and plain and white as the wind and 
wave-swept beach of a coral island.” 


scrutinized. Of what use is it to demand 
“pure milk” for the children if the cows are 
milked in an offensive smelling stable, or 
there is a sickly one in the herd, or the cream 
rises in a foul cellar? Many a farmer, when 
the water in his well tastes too rankly of 
decayed earthworms, “purifies” it by empty- 
ing in a peck or two of lime. But even where 
there is the best of spring water, and the dairy 
operations are above reproach, there is one 
point on which multitudes of country dwellers, 
otherwise neat and clean, are criminally remiss, 
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and that is the condition of the outhouse. The 
most ordinary sanitary precautions are not 
taken, and the spot is a breeding place of dis- 
ease. The writer has in mind a summer resort 
where the air is as pure as in midocean, the 
spring water so delicious that were it not for 
the cost of transportation it would assuredly 
be bottled and sold as a first-class table water, 
and yet where the outhouses (the floors and 
seats of which were regularly scrubbed every 
week) were so noxious that four severe cases 
of typhoid were developed in the vicinity in 
one summer. The sanitary condition of all 
outbuildings cannot be too carefully inquired 
into.—Ethelwyn Wetherald. 


® During baby’s first summer she lived out of 
doors in the early morning hours and late 
afternoon and evening. During the heat of 
the day I sponged her off with tepid water 
(she never could stand cold water) and dressed 
her in thin, light clothing. For sleeping I 
hung a child’s hammock in the shade when out 
of doors (it is much cooler than a crib or car- 
riage) and hung it in the parlor, a large north 
room, when compelled to be in the house. I 
had lived near the lake for years, but could 
not be induced to go out on it. When our 
physician said “if possible go out on the lake 
two or three times a week,” of course I went. 
The lake air seemed to be a tonic, and although 
the child was tired when we returned home she 
would sleep better, eat more and digest her 
food better. All through the hot weather she 
was cutting teeth, and they came faster than 
is usual with children, with no rest between. 
I gave her a little cold water, boiled and cooled, 
several times during the day and when rest- 
less at night. Many babies suffer for the lack 
of water during teething, especially during hot 
weather.—Maria A. Hawley. 


A dentist once told me that a woman ought 
to loosen her corsets till they fit her like a 
loose waist before coming to the “agony 
chair” to inhale gas. He said there were a 
score of cases on record’ where death had been 
caused, not by the gas, but by a want of free 
respiration when- under the influence of 
gas.—C. 


» Sometimes after long tramps in the moun- 
tains or over country roads, one comes in with 
feet so swollen and sore that it means hours 
of distress. If there are blisters on the heels. 
mix a little alcohol or whisky with drops of 
tallow dropped from a candle and rub gently 
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on the sores before going to bed, bandaging to 
keep the grease from touching the sheets. 
Baking soda dampened will often heal the 
blisters in a night. If the feet and ankles are 
swollen gather a handful of plantain leaves, 
which can be found almost anywhere. Let 
them wilt by holding in the warm hands for 
a few minutes, then bind them about the 
ankles as tightly as possible and allow them io 
stay on for several hours, or all night if 
possible. They will give relief. 


¥ Two in a bed is the usual custom of sleeping, 
in the United States at least, and also in 
Canada and England. But in Germany and 
France, single beds are the rule. The latter 
plan is the more healthful and comfortable. !t 
is gradually coming into use in this country. 
Single beds involve more linen, more work in 
making beds, and more washing, but I never 
knew a family to return to the old plan after 
once giving single beds a fair trial. Especially 
in summer is the single bed to be preferred, 
or even sleeping on the floor, to two in a bed. 
Many families declare they never knew what 
comfort was, during hot summer nights, until 
they adopted single beds. I might add a word 
of protest against allowing babies or young 
children to sleep with old people. The latter 
certainly draw upon the vitality of the former. 
This is probably true as between any bedfe!l- 
lows one of whom is sickly or less strong than 
the other. Consumption and other diseases 
have often been communicated from one 
bedfellow to another.—M. H. 


¥ A peculiarity of poisoning by ivy, dogwood 
or sumach is that a cure which will be of avail 
to one patient will give no relief to another. 
Country people, who live in districts where 
poisonous plants luxuriate, keep ready all sorts 
of simple home remedies, and if one does not 


help another will. Carbonate of soda dissolved 
in hot water, making a very strong solution, 
will frequently cure at once if it can be 
applied at the very earliest symptom of poison- 
ing. Salt in hot water will sometimes relieve 
when soda does not. Other simple country 
cures are a strong lye made from wood ashes, 
sassafras tea, made as strong as possible, and 
lime water. A doctor’s remedy is a solution 
of sugar of lead mixed with opium in equal 
quantities. Water as hot as can be borne 
affords relief from the terrible itching. Poison 
ivy is easily recognized by its triple leaf. Some 
people are so susceptible to it that merely 
passing in its vicinity is sufficient to bring out 
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\ LUXURIOUS MODERN BATHROOM. IN THE LOWER RIGHT-HAND CORNER OF THE PICTURE IS SEEN 
THE SITZ BATH. NO SHOWER BATH IS VISIBLE 


the irritating blotches. Washing the exposed 
parts of the body immediately after coming in 
contact with it will often prevent unpleasant 
results. Care should be taken never to wipe 
the hands or face after exposure on a towel 
another is likely to use, for though you may 
not be poisoned yourself, another may become 
frightfully so. 


¥ For earache, place in the center of a small 
piece of cotton batting a pinch of either red or 
black pepper, after which dip the batting in 
some olive oil, and place in the ear. The oil 
keeps the cotton together and the pepper does 
the rest. I have used it many times with good 
results.—L. S. T. 


¥ My twins had an attack of cholera infantum 
in a hot spell. I immediately scalded their 
milk, gave them tepid baths, was careful to 
keep them warm, especially evenings and morn- 
ings, always covering the bowels with flannel. 
They had always worn flannel shirts. I gave 
them a cordial made by mixing as much ground 
rhubarb as you can take up on the point of a 
teaspoon, adding half as much soda, putting in 
a teacup, filling with warm water, sweetening 


with white sugar and adding two drops of 
peppermint essence or camphor. I watched 
the stools closely and concluded that a phy- 
sician was not necessary. Perhaps it would be 
as well to state that I had nine babies before 
the twins came, and living a long distance from 
a physician I had to depend on myself.—Mrs 
Anna B. Mather. 


® A lad sprained his ankle at a mountain camp 
when a doctor was not within ten miles. A 
hospital nurse was the next best person. Some- 
body brought her from an adjacent camp in 
half an hour. She ordered plenty of hot 
water, a kettleful kept constantly at the boil 
till she said stop. The patient was stretched 
on a lounge and his mother held the injured 
foot in her hand. The nurse mounted a stool 
near by and from the hight of three or four 
feet poured hot water, a steady, slow, steam- 
ing trickle constantly falling on the injured 
ankle. Before one pitcher was empty another 
was ready to be put in her hand. In one hour 
the swelling had subsided, the pain was gone 
and the hurt ankle was in a bandage. Three 
days later the lad was on his feet. 
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& By Isabel Gordon Curtis 


An Episode from Real Life 


“SWELL, Mr Piggott may be good 
at funerals and the bedside of the 
sick, but our card is the Reverend Percy 
Manners,” said Mrs Meldrum Smith. 
“Wait till you see him. He’s the sort 
of minister to give tone to any church. 
He’s up to date, swell-looking and hand- 
some. He has such splendid teeth and 
beautiful hands. You can’t help watch- 
ing them all through the service. His 
gestures are simply grace itself. He’s 
young, not more than thirty, but his hair 
is gray; it gives him a very distinguished 
air.” 
 “T’ve heard plenty of showy young 
preachers whose sermons didn’t amount 
to much,” said Mrs Willis. “We’ve 


listened to quite a string of them this 
summer.” 

“Oh, Mr Manners can preach. His 
elocution is something wonderful. I’ve 
seen his congregation in Pittsburg sit 
spellbound with the tears rolling down 
their cheeks. I heard him one night 
preach about Daniel. My! I got as 
excited as when I saw Quo Vadis 
played.” 

Mrs Willis smiled faintly. 

“Do you know who is to entertain 
him?” she asked. 

A crimson blush stole into Mrs 
Smith’s face. “He’s going to Mrs 
David Floyd’s; she did wire-pulling 
enough to get the president himself.” 
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“Tt seems the best place for him,” said 
Mrs Willis. “She has the finest horse 
and carriage in town, and she sets a 
splendid table. From all I’ve heard of 
Mr Manners, I should think Mrs Floyd’s 
would just suit him. Had he any other 
invitations?” 

“He had fifteen. Ours was one of 
them.” 

Mrs Willis told her husband of the 
conversation on the way home from 
church, while they ate dinner. 

“T'll leave St Giles’s if they call Man- 
ners,” he said decisively. “He’s a reg- 
ular wind-bag. His excuse for leaving 
l'ittsburg is his health. I’m told on the 
quiet that his congregation are good and 
tired of him. There’s a small faction of 
us determined to get Mr Piggott. If we 
don’t—” 

“IT hope we can!” said his wife, ear- 
nestly; “his sermons are good, but he 
didn’t show his best to-day. People 
have to know him as we do in their own 
homes.” 

On the following Sunday Laurel Hill 
looked forward to the sensation of an 
alternoon sermon in St Giles’s. A tele- 
gram had come Friday to say it was 
impossible for Reverend Mr Manners to 
reach town in time to preach a morning 
sermon. He was attending a convention. 
Instead, he would preach at 3 in the 
afternoon. There was a hastily convened 
meeting of the church. Dr Willis spoke 
of it emphatically as a sensational inno- 
vation, planned to call in members of 
other congregations, and a breaking up 
of the quiet order of the Sabbath day. 
The plan appealed to Mr Manners’s sup- 
porters. They believed in an occasional 
dash of newness. A telegram went to 
the young preacher accepting his plan. 
The congregation awaited Reverend Mr 
Manners’s appearance with widely varied 
anticipation. There was little doubt, it 
was said, but he would be called. A ma- 
jority stood in his favor, only his sermon 
was required to settle the question; it 
was bound to be superb, said his sup- 
porters. 
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The other candidates had arrived in 
town without a signal of demonstration. 
They had been taken quietly to the 
homes where they were entertained, and 
left Monday morning. With Reverend 
Percy Manners it was different. His 
face was familiar to everybody. One 
met it in the most unexpected places, 
not only in church periodicals, but in 
magazines. 

Sunday was a beautiful day and a dep- 
utation of the members of St Giles’s was 
at the depot to meet the young pastor. 
When the 11.20 train rolled in, he de- 
scended from the parlor car, followed by 
a colored porter carrying a magnificent 
dress suit case. He was as strikingly 
handsome as any portrait that had been 
printed of him, and he was irreproach- 
ably garbed, with ministerial dignity and 
vet with a certain fashionableness which 
added not a little to his splendid person- 
ality. Mr Manners stood bareheaded, 
with a gracious smile, which showed his 
fine teeth to perfection, receiving an ova- 
tion from the congregation, whom in his 
heart he was calling his own, at any 
figure he chose to name. At last he 
was borne away by Mrs Floyd to a dark 
green barouche, which had stood with its 
impatient horses beside the depot for half 
an hour. Mrs Floyd was giving a 
small, very informal dinner at 1 o’clock, 
for Mr Manners. There were ten of the 
richest, most fashionable of St Giles’s 
flock gathered together. Mrs Floyd 
wore a new gown which Laurel Hill 
had not seen before. Her dinner ex- 
celled any meal she had ever pro- 
duced,—-and Mrs Floyd’s dinners were 
famous. The dining table held a mag~- 
nificent display of silver and cut glass 
and a mound of American Beauties in 
the center filled the room with fragrance. 

The hostess, a fair young widow, had 
placed the preacher next herself at the 
table, and his appreciation of a good 
meal filled her with delight. He de- 
voted himself exclusively for a few 
moments to the oysters on the half 
shell, which ushered in the dinner. 
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Each course seemed to act like a 
fillip to his spirits, and between the 
courses he proved himself excellent 
company. He had traveled, he had met 
famous men and women, and he inter- 
spersed his chat with abundant anec- 
dotes. They were told so aptly that a 
critic might have fancied they formed 
part of a large scock in trade. There 
was only one critic at the table, however, 
Senator Simon Rhoads. He was a pillar 
of St Giles’s and known to have a lean- 
ing to the Piggott faction. The Man- 
ners clique were doing their best to get 
. him on their side; he had money, influ- 
ence and a large following. 

“Well, senator, what do you think of 
our selection?” asked Mr Meldrum 
Smith, triumphantly. The men sat fan- 
ning themselves on a shady piazza. The 
guest of the house was in the drawing 
room surrounded by ladies. 

“T’ll tell you two hours from now. I'll 
wait till he comes down from the pulpit 
before judging him.” 

The other men were enthusiastic over 
their man. They extolled his imposing 
appearance, his genial manners, his good 
fellowship, even the heartiness of his 
handshake. 

“He may be the right man after all,” 
acceded the senator. “If the taste of the 
congregation lies along that line, good 
fellowship, anecdote and spectacular ser- 
mons, I say get him at any price you 
can!” The faction for Manners glanced 
at each other hopefully; it almost looked 
as if the senator was being brought to 
see the right side of the situation. 

St Giles’s was packed to the door, 
warm afternoon as it was. A delicate 
buzz of admiration went round when the 
young pastor appeared. He looked pic- 
turesque and imposing in a flowing 
gown. His silvery head was bowed 
slightly and the ghost of a benign smile 
hovered about his handsome mouth. 
The organ pealed out in a splendid vol- 
untary. The minister’s voice was almost 
as musical. He was making a splendid 
impression. 

He gave out his text and entered upon 


““ MRS FLOYD WORE A NEW GOWN” 


his discourse with a few finely studied 
gestures; then he seemed to lose the 
thread of his thought and came to a mo- 
ment’s standstill. He gulped down a 
tumbler of water that stood by his elbow 
and wiped drops of chill perspiration 
from his forehead. His admirers watche: 
him anxiously. 

“Poor fellow, how nervous he is!” 
whispered Mrs Floyd to her sister. “It 
shows his modesty. The idea of a man 
of his fame losing his nerve in Laurel 
Hill! Dear, I hope he won’t break 
down!” Her whisper trailed away to a 
sigh of commiseration. : 

Reverend Mr Manners’s nerve did not 
seem to return to him. He recovered the 
thread of his sermon—it was evidently « 
typewritten one—and he stuck to its text 
desperately. He did not dare to raise 
his eyes from the paper, and the grand. 
resonant thrill had gone out of his voice. 
The people in the back of the church 
could not hear him at all. Occasionally 
he made an effort to pull himself together 
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and the dull mumble of his voice rose to 
a triumphant shout. His gestures, which 
had been said to lend a superh grace to 
his oratory, were spasmodic, sometimes 
ridiculous. His sermon, when unaccom- 
panied by the power of elocution, was 
commonplace. It could be seen he was 
skipping pages in desperation, and a sigh 
o| relief followed the amen, from the 
preacher as well as the audience. 

The man was a failure. He even felt 
ii himself as he stood in the vestry listen- 
ing to labored compliments. 

The Manners faction was gathered in 
the vestry; the circle seemed to have 
erown smaller. They had exchanged 
their air of self-confidence for perplexity. 
Their conference was disturbed by the 
bluff voice of Senator Rhoads: 

“Electing your candidate, gentlemen?” 

One of the men turned on his heel and 
crossed the vestry to look out at the 
window. 

“Be amiable, gentlemen,” entreated 
the senator, “and let us look at your can- 
didate’s failure from a common _ sense 
view. I’m the only man on the other 
side who had the nerve to come and see 
you. I guess they’ve all gone home.” 
Ile shut the vestry door. “I guess we 
will be allowed a ten minutes’ conference 
hehind closed doors. There are some 
women out there who have half an 
hour’s hero worship to get through with 
vet. Your candidate deserves our kind- 
liest consideration.” 

“He was ill,” said one man, loyally. 

“You'd have had a magnificent out- 
burst of oratory if you had lodged him 
somewhere else than at Mrs Floyd’s; at 
my humble home, for instance.” The 
senator laughed genially. “That woman 
was the cause of his downfall.” 

“What do you mean, senator?” 

“Without any disrespect for the cloth, 
do you remember Mark Twain’s story 
of the jumping frog of Calaveras county? 
To speak plainly, did you watch the rev- 
erend gentleman eat?” 

“T can’t say that I did. I did notice he 
drank no wine. I heard him tell Mrs 


Floyd he had no prejudice against liquor. 
He refrained from it because he felt a 
pastor ought to set such an example. I 
thought that was fine.” 

“Playing to the gallery,” said the sen- 
ator, gruffly. “You didn’t see him eat?” 

“IT can’t say I did. I was attending to 
my own dinner.” Smith was not cordial. 

“Well, I did. My wife and I are plain, 
old-fashioned people. I have to skip a 
large portion of Mrs Floyd’s dinners. 
They are fine, but a few of them would 
kill me. I got interested in watching 
your Reverend Percy Manners, because I 
knew he was getting beyond his carry- 
ing capacity. A man who has to get up 
and pose as an orator can’t do it on a 
full stomach. I know too many who 
have tried it, and—died of it. When 
I’m going to speak—and preaching is 
just as great a strain as a speech in the 
senate chamber or at a political meet- 
ing—I do it on a plate of soup or a bowl 
of bread and milk. I sat across the table 
from your candidate and I can tell you 
exactly on what his strength was built. 
He began on bluepoints, then he strolled 
ahead, skipping nothing: Turtle soup, 
olives, fillets of halibut, tomatoes, larded 
fillet of beef with horse-radish sauce, po- 
tatoes, string beans, asparagus, sweet- 
breads, punch, broiled quail, celery salad, 
lemon pie, ice cream, wine jelly, cheese, 
wafers, black coffee, and more ice water 
than I ever saw poured into a man. I 
tell you, Smith, from the fact that your 
man got through this hot afternoon and 
preached a sermon—any kind of a ser- 
mon—I’m willing to give him a vote 
simply because I admire his nerve. 

“You needn’t get sulky, Smith. I’m 
simply demonstrating that your man 
wasn’t in a fit state to preach the gospel. 
I’ve as much respect for a drunkard as 
for a glutton, and—” 

“You needn’t rub it in any deeper, 
senator,” said Smith, gloomily. “I may 
as well tell you that before you entered 
we had unanimously agreed to join in the 
call to Reverend Mr Piggott. He seems 
to be the choice of the congregation.” 
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] KEPT on making apologies for real 
or imaginary causes until I chanced 
to be the guest of a woman who went so 
far beyond what I had attained in that 
line that it occurred to me I was in a fair 
way of making my friends as uncomfort- 
able as she unconsciously did me. This 
woman was an ideal housekeeper, and 
one of the best of cooks; but not a meal 
did I enjoy of her serving, because of 
uncalled-for apologies. 
“T forgot to salt my bread, and it is so 
tasteless that it is not fit to eat; I am 
afraid you cannot make out a supper.” 
If I made haste to say that I had not 
noticed the omission and assured her 
that her cooking never called for excuses, 
she would accuse me of trying to flatter 
her, and would continue to apologize 
until at the end of a meal I felt as if I 
had swallowed a stone, instead of per- 
fectly cooked food. 
Observation has taught me that guests 
as a rule do not see what in the eyes of 
the hostess seems to call for apology. I 
recently called upon a woman of culture 
and was greatly enjoying her vivid ac- 
count of a trip abroad, when she sud- 
denly came to a pause, and in a shocked 
tone exclaimed: “The maid neglected to 
dust that piano! Why, I could write my 
name upon it!” Then from seeing 
through her eyes the beautiful scenery 
mine had never rested upon, I was called 
back to the drudgery of life; when the 
truth was that my back was toward the 
piano, and so I should but for the 
apology have remained in ignorance of 
the neglect of the maid. The call, which 
might otherwise have been wholly uplift- 
ing, ended in complaints. 
The most enduring lesson came to me 
from one who, under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, refrained from making any 
apologies. This sensible woman at that 
time I did not count as a friend, though 
I had long known of her as a gifted 
woman, and had once had the pleasure of 


Making Apologies 


By Hetena H. THomas 


entertaining her in my home, when she 
was delegate to a convention. Finding 
myself in her home city, I thought | 
would call upon her. When [I halted 
before the house I saw such an obstruc- 
tion of plaster and debris that I was 
about to turn back, but a workman near 
the open door said: “If you are looking 
for Mrs A, I will call her.” 

“Oh, don’t!” exclaimed I, thinking 
“not at home” would be the result, but 
the man evidently knew the woman he 
was working for. He bounded off, anc 
an instant later the lady appeared at a 
door back of the parlors, which were 
being replastered, and with a warm wel- 
come written on her face, exclaimed: 
“This isn’t the sort of reception you gave 
me, but I am delighted to see you, any- 
how.” And then, when I was drawn 
into a room overcrowded with furniture, 
what cared I for the lack of order, in 
view of such a welcome? I had expecte«| 
to go back to the hotel to lunch, but | 
forgot to note the flight of time as I con- 
versed with the woman who was superior 
to trying circumstances, and never shall 
I forget how, with a roguish smile she 
reminded me that it was lunch time by 
putting this query: 

“Say, do you like hasty-pudding and 
milk?” 

When I unthinkingly responded in the 
affirmative, she exclaimed: “Then you 
must share my lunch with me, for other- 
wise I shall be alone. Now don’t make 
excuses, for you will be doing me a real 
kindness to stay.” I could not resist the 
invitation, which was evidently so heart- 
felt, and from that visit and simple meal 
dates a friendship which has extended 
over long years, cemented at a time when 
almost any housekeeper would have ex- 
cused herself from seeing anyone. 

Truly, “a lady is a lady under all cir- 
cumstances,” and never is this more in 
evidence than when, in place of futile 
apologies, she gives a heartfelt welcome. 
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Refractory Boys 


By Mrs M. E. R. Atcer, Attendance Officer New York City Schools, Former Manager of 
the Truant School 


R ESTLESS, 
\ mischievous, 
wild, disobedient 
boys; what shall we 
do with them? 
Hiow can they be 
restrained and 
brought up to be- 
come_ honorable 
men? What a prob- 
len! How diffi- 
cult, and yet how 
easy! This very 
day a man _ was 
summoned to the 
truant school who 
said to me, “Mrs. 
Alger, what shall I 
do with my devil 
of a boy?” “He is 
not a devil,” I re- 
plied, “he is only a 
boy, and a small 
one at that, and 
you are responsible 
for him in the law 


of God and man. 


What have you 
ever done to keep 
him from doing 
wrong?” And then 
came the same 
everlasting reply: 
“I have no time.” 

“It’s time you 
should take care of 
your boy, keep him 


Mrs Alger, 


from evil associ- 
ates, and guard 
him from harm,” I 
added. Then came 
the story of the 
hardworked fore- 
man returning 
after his day’s la- 
bor, wearied in 
mind and body, to 
his tenement home. 
can’t bother 
with the lad,” was 
his excuse. ““Where 
is the boy wheh 
you come home?” 
was my query. “In 
the street,” he re- 
plied. “What does 
he do there?” I 
asked. “Skylark, 
peg stones, play 
ball, I suppose,” 
was the answer. 
“The boy should 
be with you,” I de- 
clared ; “his mother 
has gone, and a 
little interest on 
your part would 
save the lad, whilst 
if you let him go, 
he will surely turn 
out badly. Small 
boys associate with 
older boys, and the 
evil influence of 
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the grown lad usually brings the younger 
boy in a police cell. You can put it 
down as an axiom, based upon an inti- 
mate knowledge of refractory youth, that 
truant boys are not criminals; but all 
criminals were once truants.” 

I appeal especially to the fathers of 
such boys, for I know from experience 
how a little interest on their part aids 
and helps'a lad to success. Ah, if you 
only knew how eagerly your boys would 
await your home-coming, if they could 
count on even a half hour of your time 
in the evening! Remember that your 
boys have been at school all day laboring 
over their studies as you have labored 
over your work, and if they could only 
look forward to aid and sympathy in their 
home-coming, there would be no fasci- 
nation in the street for them. 

Boys cannot be driven, neither can 
men. Mothers should know this. The 
boy wants help in his work, in his play, 
and in his troubles; he needs someone 


older than himself to be interested in all 
that he does. Girls say, “That is my 
mamma.” Boys usually say, “That is 
only my mother.” 

Here is just where the influence of the 


father should come in. The father 
should be everything te his son. The 
boy, aged eleven, whose father had called 
him a devil, had been in trouble at school, 
and had not only played truant from 
there but from his home as well, and I 
found him a long way from his home, 
sitting on a float used for drying fish nets. 
He had been in bathing, and was half 
dressed. The water was very cold. The 
lad looked blue and unhappy. I knew 
him at once and said, “Why, John, I am 
ashamed of you.” “Oh!” said he, “no- 
body cares for me.” “Your dear old 
grandmother cares,” I replied (his 
mother has been dead two years). He 
began tocry. I said, “Well, I must take 
you to the truant school, and have you 
locked up. You won't see your grand- 
mother or your father for a long time.” 
He was fond of his grandmother, but 
she was too old and ill to be a comrade 


to him. I was obliged to summon the 
father to appear at the truant school to 
give his consent to the commitment. 
Then it was that he said, “What shall | 
do with my devil of a son?” 

Fathers and mothers ask me this ques- 
tion every day, “What shall I do with my 
boys? My girls are all right.” This is 
a simple problem and easy to answer. 
Girls are naturally timid and dependent; 
they grow up by their mother’s side, imi- 
tate the mother and receive the greatest 
share of her attention. Boys are more 
restless and independent and need the 
most careful guidance. They must be 
kept busy and interested. Don’t expect 
them to sit for any length of time; keep 
them busy; help them go over their 
school work; tell them how you remem- 
ber the hard work you had to do when 
you were at school, and how probably 
your teacher was not half as nice and 
good as theirs. Read the newspapers to 
them; discuss any interesting happening 
of the day, and note discussion, especially 
the news of the world’s doings, in the 
daily papers. Send them to bed with the 
feeling that their father amounts to some- 
thing in their young lives and is a true 
friend and companion. 

Just here I may say I know a police- 
man’s widow who puts on the boxing 
gloves with her three boys, the oldest 
only thirteen, for a few minutes just be- 
fore they go to bed. I said to these 
boys, “I think your mother must be very 
nice.” They replied, “She’s bully, you 
bet!” Of how many, fathers could the 
same be said? Such boys are safe. 
They do not care to go forth, seeking 
company in the street in the evening. 
This is the fatal time of day, when the 
older lads, who have been working and 
are at leisure, influence the younger boys. 
A rich man who had no time to give 
to his noisy boy, to get rid of him in 
the evening, would give him a quarter 
to go out of the house for an hour 
or so. Older boys, without what they 
call ‘the stuff,” waited for the fortu- 
nate one, who would take them to the 
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candy store or ice cream saloon and treat 
the whole gang, which made him a hero 
in their eyes. Naturally, after a few 
nights the gang increased in number. 
The quarter was not enough to go 
around, and his father being well known 
in the neighborhood, the boy began to 
run up bills in his father’s name. One 
night the older lads dared him to stay 
away from his home all night, which he 
did for one whole day and over night 
besides. The mother in great distress 
sent for me and begged me to find her 
boy. Through one of the older boys of 
the gang whom I knew, I located him at 
once. He was in the hallway of another 
hoy’s house, afraid for his life. He had 
never done such a thing before, and 
looked very unhappy. I said, “Tom, 
what a sight you are! What a wicked 
hoy!” “No, Mrs Alger,” he replied, “I 
am not wicked; I am just bad, and I have 
been on the ‘bum,’ and now I am afraid 
to go home. Father will put me away,” 
meaning some institution. I asked him 
if he wasn’t sorry at leaving his home 
und making his mother so unhappy. He 
answered he was, but he guessed his 
father didn’t care, except about the bills. 
so I took him home, and there his 
mother was found on the verge of 
insanity with anxiety. As he walked 
along with me, so ashamed, he said, 
“Will people think I am arrested, Mrs 
Alger?” I told him, “No, for I shall not 
take hold of you, allowing you to walk 
beside me as if you were a friend.” Usu- 
ally, to shame truants, I take them by 
the wrist, or sleeve, sometimes by the 
collar, until I reach their home or school. 

A few words from me to the father of 
this boy proved to him that all the 
trouble came from his lack of interest in 
the child, and his being allowed to run 
wild in the streets at night. It is far 
better, in my opinion, for a boy to be too 
familiar with his father than to be afraid 
of him. I would very much rather hear 
a boy call his father “dad,” than to be 
always “at attention” and say “sir” to 
him in reply to every question. The 


father of three boys, all sturdy, restless 
fellows, said to me, “My boys set me 
crazy, they are so wild and noisy. I did 
not act so when I wasa youth.” I found 
that he had a dear old grandmother who 
listened to his trials and told him stories 
in the evening, and I find in all such 
cases there was someone older, a big 
sister, grandmother, grandfather, or 
someone, who was the comrade. 

I have yet to meet a boy, and I know 
a large number, who, no matter how bad 
his record has been, if taken in the proper 
way, will not do the right thing; and 
not one who, if rightly appealed to, will 
not be willing to do something for an 
older person. I often compliment a boy 
on his neat appearance in the morning 
going to school, and say, “I know your 
mother must be nice, and she must love 
you very much; but what do you do for 
her in return for all the care and trouble 
she takes for you?” He will look up, and 
wonder, and invariably answer, “Why, 
nothing.” I then tell him she expects 
you to go straight home from school, 
take her your good report, and then per- 
haps you can go to the store for her, or 
take care of the baby for her, while 
mother prepares the supper. Boys must 
be made to feel that they are necessary 
and a help to someone. I have still to 
meet a boy, no matter how severe I may 
have been with him, who would not be 
willing to walk any distance to do me 
some little favor. They all know that I 
am their friend, and willing to listen to 
their troubles, never failing to rejoice 
over their advancement at school. Ifa 
boy is working, I always take an interest 
in his success. Men like sympathy in 
troubles, why not boys? Boys must be 
trusted, 

I have before me in my desk a great 
bundle of school testimonials given to 
boys at the end of each week for good 
conduct, lessons and attendance. I often 
find a boy kept out of school on account 
of lack of shoes or proper clothes. Many 
a time I have purchased shoes, stockings 
and clothing for them, but always with 
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the firm understanding that the boy must 
pay me back with good tickets. Each 
ticket is valued at five or ten cents, ac- 
cording to the amount expended. This 
has been the means of breaking up truant 
habits in a large number of cases. By 
the time the shoes or coat were paid for 
he was sufficiently interested in his les- 
sons to want to remain in the school. 
One little fellow, after going regularly 
to school for two weeks, could not resist 
taking a day off to go swimming. The 
following morning he came to my house 
with the shoes in his hand and _ said, 
“Well, I played hookey yesterday, Mrs 
Alger, so here’s your shoes.” Of course 
I was very unhappy about it, and took 
him to school with the shoes in his hand. 
After I had made the matter an impor- 
tant one to the principal, she requested 
me, as if it were a special favor to her, 
to permit him to keep the shoes, which 
it is needless to say he conscientiously 
wore out. I append in conclusion a few 
injunctions: 

Do not expect your son to keep per- 
fectly quiet for any length of time. You 
could not do it when you were a boy. 

Do not expect your son to confide and 
trust in you if you do not meet him 
half way. 

Remember there is no one on earth 


who has a keener sense of right and 
wrong than your boy. Remember also 
that naughty, mischievous boys are usu- 
ally very clever and have the making o/ 
smart, reliable men. 

Always keep your promises. If you 
threaten to punish a boy the next time he 
offends or disobeys, be sure you do it. 

Remember your wife has had the care 
of the children all day. Few men realize 
the responsibility and unceasing labor in 
the care of children, the long, weary 
hours with the babies, the constant atten- 
tion, the everlasting patience necessary. 
Help her in the evening with the boys. 

I am a firm believer in “early to bed” 
for children. 

Do not spoil your children with luxu- 
ries. Plain food, plain clothes, are what 
they should have. Silk dresses, diamond 
rings, trips to the theater and opera in 
the evening, take the zest away from your 
daughters when they become young 
women. 

Visits to your club, and the keeping of 
late hours, do not tend to make your sons 
either healthy or wise. They will know 
all about life before they are grown up. 
Keep both your daughters and sons 
amused and interested in childish things 
as long as possible; time enough for the 
care of life later. on. 


Our 


Part 


By Marcaret S. TENNENT 


He does not need our aid, the Parent, Lord, 
To work upon his long-perfected plan, 
In fashioning the destiny of man, 
And yet I fancy of his own accord, 
And more because his love is wondrous kind, 
He wills that we shall freely have a share 
In shaping his own thought implanted there 
Within the soul, within our inmost mind; 
Just as a mother, busy with her tasks, 
Heeds oft the plaintive voice that humbly asks 
A bit of dough, perchance, for tiny hands 
To knead and mold as childish wish demands; 
So in life’s plan he gives to us a part 
And smiles approval at the helpful heart. 
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N aertain home I know, from March 

till June one hears the whir of the 
sewing machine, morning, noon and 
night. Nothing interrupts it but calls, 
callers and social duties. Miles upon 
miles of ruffles are stitched; each little 
girl must have at least ten light, elabo- 
rate frocks for summer, and each small 
boy as many befrilled thin blouses. Their 
underclothing must vie with the chil- 
dren’s wardrobes ordered from a New 
York outfitter by a wealthy neighbor. 
Even the children’s bathing suits have to 
be noticeable for their style and finish. 
The summer cottage has to be an imita- 
tion of houses where money is spent lav- 
ishly, so tucked in here and there in the 
merciless list of spring sewing are innu- 
merable pillows, curtains, spreads, pin- 
cushions and various dust collectors. 
When schools close and the family 
migrates to its cottage at a pretentious 
resort, it is the beginning of the most 
strenuous season of the year. Appear- 
ances have to be kept up among people 
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Summer Cottage Work 
Made Easy 


By E. M. 


_ with incomes five times as large, and 


when the money is not available for it, 
wear and tear of life and temper is the 
coin paid. When the leaves begin to turn 
and the fall nights close in, this mother 
returns more jaded, faded and fretful 
than she left her home in the spring, and 
takes up again the burden of city life. 

Contrast with this a simple, cozy cot- 
tage on the shores of a mountain lake 
which has not yet been discovered by the 
fashionable world. There are only twelve 
families in the colony and they are all 
people of simple tastes. I spent a week 
there last summer, and in these charmed 
seven days I grew to a full understand- 
ing of what summer rest meant. 

The simplicity of the cottage made it 
possible for the mistress, with the aid of 
a country charwoman, to do her own 
work. The wooden walls were not a re- 
ceptacle for gewgaws and gaudy pictures. 
I have seen the interiors of certain sum- 
mer cottages which made one think of 
city billboards. The only decorations in 
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this house were nature’s own, boxes of 
growing ferns, branches of spicy pine, or 
bowls of wild flowers. There were no 
carpets in the house. The floors were of 
plain pine, but well made, with none of 
the yawning cracks one finds in the floors 
of many summer cottages. Twice a 
week the lower floor was scrubbed by a 
woman who worked for the lake colony. 
She arrived before anybody was awake 
and when we came down to breakfast we 
trod on freshly scrubbed floors just dried 
by the breeze that swept through the 
house. There was a fragrance, too, which 
did not come from outdoors. I under- 
stood it when my hostess explained that 
the French charwoman did not take 
kindly to a scrubbing brush; she pre- 
ferred a handful of pine branches. On 
the living room floor there was a light 
rug of grass matting, which could be 
easily lifted and shaken, and a strip of 
the same carpet lay beside each bed. 
The furniture was of the simplest; in- 
deed, much of it had been made by a 
country carpenter. The bedsteads were 
plain wooden frames painted white, but 
each had a good spring and mattress. 
The toilet tables were pine boards set 
securely against the wall and spread 
with a towel. There was no dining 
room in the tiny cottage, but there 
was something much more delightful, a 
wide piazza with such a screen of wood- 
bine and Japanese hop! There we dined, 
except on stormy days, when the dining 
table was wheeled in through the Dutch 
door to the living room. 

Just a word about that dining table. 
It was a homemade, substantial frame, 
big enough for a party of ten. Its cloth 
was a cover of fine, snowy enamel cloth 
tacked down smoothly. After each meal 
it was wiped clean, and one item, table- 
cloths, was struck from the laundry list 
for the summer. There were always 
spotless table napkins, however, and the 
children because of simpler living lost 
none of the manners that belong to a 
daintily set table. There was a fresh 
bowlful of flowers on the table each 
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morning, the dishes were pretty, and the 
little daughter, whose duty it was to set 
the table, did it as exquisitely as if a fine 
damask cloth were before her. The food 
was always plentiful and excellent, bu: 
simple. 

The only extravagant expenditure in 
the house was for what were really ne- 
cessities. The fly screens in every 
window and door were as substantial as 
in a city house. There was an excellent 
refrigerator in the woodshed and it was 
always kept well filled with ice. The 
clear, delicious water was pumped right 
into the kitchen from the middle of the 
lake. By an arrangement of boiler and 
a blue flame stove, one could have plenty 
of hot water, and, luxury of luxuries! 
there was a bathroom. It was a bright 
little room at the foot of the stairs. It 
was the wise utilization of this space 
which had denied the dwellers a dining 
room, but given them a splendid pantry, 
small laundry and bathroom. The laun- 
dry had set tubs and plenty of con- 
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veniences, hot and cold water, while the 
bathroom was equally well equipped. 

“I find that children grow careless of 
thorough cleanliness,” said my hostess, 
“when they live outdoors in the summer. 
They fancy a plunge in the lake every day 
is as good asa bath. It cannot take the 


AFTER THE SALT WATER PLUNGE. THIS IS A 
FRONT VIEW OF THE LADY WHO IS DRYING 
HER HAIR 


place of the twice-a-week scrub in hot 
water, so we economized in furnishings 
and made the plainest possible finish of 
the cottage give away to the necessities of 
bathroom and laundry. The sewerage is 
simple and thorough, and we have found 
it paid twice over.” 

Some of the other ideas of my hostess 
! would also offer; they may give ideas 
to women to whom simple summer living 
is a boon. 

“Tt took me a year,” she said, “to learn 
ihe proper way to dress my children. I 
used to save old school clothes to be 
worn out here, and that plan grew to be 
a very vexation of spirit. The clothes 
would suddenly go to pieces, and here we 
were twenty miles from a dry goods store, 
with a lot of ragged youngsters about 
us. Their small trousers or waists 
would not patch, and when I had planned 
for nice, restful times I had to put in 
weeks at tailoring or dressmaking with 
my sewing machine in the city. 

“Now, before we leave town I give 
away, among the score of poor children 
waiting to be clothed, all the half-worn, 
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threadbare frocks and suits which would 
not last here for two weeks. I have a 
dressmaker at the house for a month— 
not an expensive woman, simply a good, 
fast sewer, who will put things together 
as I cut and fit for a dollar and a quarter 
a day. Every spring I buy about fifty 
yards of denim, which I get, for buying 
in the quantity, at ten cents a yard. Of 
course it is not the heaviest quality. I 
get thirty yards of dark blue and twenty 
yards of the pretty cadet blue. From 
the dark blue I make three suits each for 
my two small boys, knickers and loose 
blouses. I have a dark suit and a light 
one for myself, and the same for the 
girls. Then for each of us I have a suit 
of stout blue flannel. By cutting from 
the same goods for all, one can make 
the material go much farther, and the 
colors and materials are so sightly and 
serviceable that one does not readily 
grow tired of them. I used to make all 
the children’s waists, frocks and my own 
from colored ginghams, thinking it was 
an economy in washing. I discovered 
my mistake. Greens, blues and pinks 
won't stand strong, steady sunshine and 
frequent washing. They grew the ugliest 
things imaginable. Now I use nothing 
but the serviceable gray-blue chambray 
and white pique or lonsdale cambric. 
The gray-blue does not fade, and white 
looks decent till it goes to pieces. From 
these goods I make plenty of waists for 
hig and little. There are no frills on 
them, and nothing on any of them that 
requires starching except plain bands 
at the neck and wrists of the cambric 
waists. Each child has a blue flannel 
waist for cold days. For headgear, there 
are sunbonnets and plain sailor hats for 
the girls, one cloth cap and a straw hat 
for the boys. I provide for each half a 
dozen pairs of strong black stockings 
with white feet, which wear longer than 
all black, two pairs of stout shoes, one 
pair of slippers and two suits of new 
underwear. I count on spending for my 
own and the children’s clothes each year 
for summer wear about one hundred and 
twenty dollars. 
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“A summer in the country saves 
money. There is not the constant outgo 
for carfares, to say nothing of the hun- 
dred and one ways one finds for scatter- 
ing cash in the city. Kerosene is cheaper 
than gas, my charwoman’s wages are two 
dollars a week, I pay a girl four dollars 
in town, and then work almost as hard 
as Ido here. My husband, the children 
and myself would require a very different 
wardrobe for the city from what is suit- 
able at the lake. Food costs less. 
Every spring we pay a farmer here eight 
dollars to plow and prepare our garden. 
From it all through the summer we have 
rhubarb, lettuce, peas, beans, corn, to- 
matoes, carrots and all sorts of fresh veg- 
etables. For ten dollars spent in June 
on laying hens, we have the chicken 
house stocked and our summer’s supply 
of eggs. Just before we leave we eat up 
all the chicken yard inmates. From 
June till September we have wild fruit 
for the table, and the children never grow 
tired of berrying. 

“We pay five cents a quart here for 
milk, butter at present is fifteen cents 
a pound; in the city it is twenty-five. We 
can’t get much fresh meat here; a butch- 
er’s wagon passes only once a week, but 
we don’t miss it. We have all the lake 
fish we can eat, rabbit occasionally when 
my husband goes hunting, and plenty of 
chickens and eggs. I send all our gro- 
ceries from home before I leave, and [ 
include plenty of such things 2s boned 
codfish, to be creamed or for fishballs, 
three well-cured hams and several strips 
of bacon, a variety of good cereals to go 
with fine country cream, half a buchel of 
beans for baking, two gallons of salad 
oil, half a dozen jars of beef extract for 
soup, bologna and frankfurts, dried beef, 
and a pail of salt mackerel. Among my 
groceries you would find rice, macaroni, 
prunes, evaporated apricots, raisins, gela- 
tine, cornstarch, crackers, and lots of 
other foods which provide a base for 
good, plain living. 

“We burn wood in a laundry stove and 
cook over an excellent blue flame stove. 


We get up every morning at 5. It isa 
pleasure instead of a hardship. We go 
early to bed, and the morning in the 
country is a delight. My husband and 
the boys work in the garden for an hour, 
go after berries or fish for breakfast, or 
cut wood. Twelve-years-old Gracie sets 
the table, dusts, sweeps the piazza, while 
Janie dresses Tim. Breakfast generally 
consists of berries, cereals, coffee for the 
grown-ups, milk for the children, and 
plenty of good bread and butter. 

“There are a hundred small economies 
of time and work which can be practiced 
in country living. Once a week the boys 
take a basket of potatoes to the lake 
when they are loafing in their bathing 
suits. With a small brush they scrul 
them perfectly clean, souse the basket 
around and set it in the woodshed, so | 
never have potatoes to clean. Berry pic 
is a prime favorite in our house. Once a 
fortnight or so I measure into my big 
chopping bowl enough pastry flour, salt 
and lard in the proper proportions for 
about twenty pies, then I chop it fine. | 
put it in a stone jar and set in the refrig- 
erator. When pie has to be made | 
measure one and a half cups of this into 
my mixing bowl, wet it up and roll out. 
We are all fond of hot raised biscuit for 
breakfast. Occasionally when I make 
bread I mold out a pan of biscuit and set 
them to rise. When they are plump 
enough for the oven, I brush them over 
with melted butter and set them in the 
refrigerator over night. In the morn- 
ing I set them in a hot oven, whence they 
come brown, crusty and delicious. I use 
quantities of salad, sometimes a simple 
French dressing, sometimes a_ boiled 
mayonnaise. The base of this boiled 
dressing I keep constantly on hand. 
Here is my recipe for enough to last a 
month: Beat eight eggs and over them 
pour one cup of boiling vinegar. Stir 
constantly while you add the vinegar. 
Put in the double boiler and cook very 
slowly, stirring with a whisk till the mix- 
ture grows creamy. Add four table- 
spoons of butter, five tablespoons of salt. 
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one teaspoon of pepper and two tea- 
spoons of mustard. Beat till creamy 
with a Dover egg beater. Pour when 
cold into a glass can, seal and set in the 
refrigerator. When it is required, meas- 
ure as much of the dressing as you need 
with an equal quantity of thick cream, 
then mix and use immediately. This is 
the most delicious boiled dressing I ever 
tasted.” 

As to seashore life, its fascination lies 
not in any details, however perfect, but 
in the indescribable whole. A plan for 
seashore housekeeping or entertaining, 
in tent or cottage, is impossible. One 
comes prepared to adjust themselves to 
the very best they can get on land or sea. 
The joy of living is too great to be sac- 
rificed to elaborate housework, and be 
the maids one or three, or none at all, 
there is always time for jolly picnics, 
beach parties and oyster roasts, with the 
crowning glory of all the summer holi- 
day, the good swim. 

One receives a telegram or letter that 
by dinner time half a dozen guests will 
arrive. There seems little preparation 
to make. Already cheap rugs have been 
laid on floors and piazzas, beds need but 


fresh linen, tables are covered with books 
and magazines, on mantels and shelves 
jugs, jars and pitchers are radiant with 
flowers and ferns. 

You are far richer than you think, at 
the seashore. You own the great brown 
rocks. The long stretch of yellow sand 
is yours. And not all the world can take 
away a bucketful of the glorious water 
and leave you less. We have bills of 
fare for dyspeptics, for our tired, nervous 
city friends, and such fare for the chil- 
dren as was never printed on a menu 
card. They have beach parties, where 
gardens are planted and wells dug in the 
delightful sand, bathing parties where 
the handsome little bodies dart in and 
out the water, gayer in coloring than 
speckled trout; and ho for the grand feast 
spread for them! They dig clams and 
roast them on their wondrous bonfires. 

We want our guests to have a bit of 
novelty, after rest and quiet on piazzas 
and beach. On the pearly face of an 
oyster shell we write an invitation to an 
oyster roast on “our rocks.” None was 
ever known to decline. The oysters are 
brought by boat to our shore. A grand 
fire is built in the rocks, where on a long 
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grate is tossed half a bushel of oysters 
at atime. The brown rocks are spread 
with mats, rugs and scarlet cushions. 
Loaves of rye and white bread are cut, 
not too thin, well buttered, on which each 
guest spreads the hot oyster. Coffee, 
cakes, lemonade and fruits are also 
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served. After this delicious feast, the 
sun has gone down across the salt mead- 
ows and the white sails are violet and 
pink. Cigars and stories, a huge bonfire, 
and merry songs; then our friends go 
homeward across the meadows or by 
boat ‘long shore, 


Personally Conducted Hints on Housekeeping 


V—A Knowledge of Brands 


By Octave THANET 


VERY mechanic and every artist 
knows about his tools. Any car- 
penter, even the hatchet and saw bungler 
who makes misfit windows in darkest 
Arkansas, knows the difference, for in- 
stance, between a Disston saw and the 
“farmer’s delight” or the “housekeeper’s 
handy helper”; every painter can tell you 
whose make of brushes he uses; every 
farmer has his pet implement makers; 
the cook, alone, is content to talk about 
“that kind of flour we had last week,” or 
“the egg beater that has a glass to beat 
into.” And the cook’s employer fre- 
quently knows even less than she. Yet 
no trade needs knowledge more than the 
trade of the housewife. No housekeeper 
needs it more than the woman who keeps 
house in the country. Is there anything 
more exasperatingly touching than the 
average housekeeper’s appeal to her 
grocer, “Please send me some nice flour!” 
or “Have you any more of those sweet 
peas that I got last time?’’—as if the art 
of reading had perished from the earth, 
or as if manufacturers were anonymous! 
I wonder how many women can tell 
the inside story of sugar, let us say, or 
know where to get an honest and unmo- 
lested powdered sugar! Many of these 
dwellers in darkness would say that it is 
like the snakes in Ireland; but it does 
exist, and only the advertising rules of a 
magazine prevent me telling how to 
obtain it—indeed, anyone who may care 
to apply to the writer, personally, can 
hear of something to her advantage about 
powdered, confectioner’s, granulated 


and beet root sugar. Once let a woman 
understand the difference in sugars and 
the reason why one sugar is so much 
sweeter than another; and where she can 
get the right article; and she and her 
dependent family are safe. 

In canned, or as our English cousins 
call them, quite as aptly, “tinned” goods, 
there is a field whose vastness is the 
vastness of the dark continent; and it is 
almost as unexplored by feminine wits. 
There are, taking the single instance of 
vegetables, half a dozen French and Ger- 
man preservers of green vegetables—and 
the name is truthful, the French peas are 
always green, and so are the beans. And 
on the can is a legend which, in obedi- 
ence to law, tells you just why they are 
so green, and how little copper goes a 
long way. How many women know 
which is the best firm? And how many 
know whether there are not American 
tinned goods superior to any of them? 
There is a venerable superstition that 
French peas are better than American 
peas. I have, I think, faithfully experi- 
mented with every distinguished brand 
of French and German vegetable found 
in my catalogs, and after years of expe- 
rience IT can lay my hand on my heart 
and say that the French peas are not fit 
to keep company on the storehouse shelf 
with the best American brands! In fact, 
next vear I do not propose to buy any 
French peas, and very few French beans. 
I shall buy the Braunschweig asparagus, 
because that (according to my experi- 
ence) is better than any American aspar- 
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agus; but in general the American vege- 
tables are incomparable. It was not 
always so, but it is so now. Even our 
sweet corn, now white and sweet as milk 
and retaining to a remarkable degree the 
flavor of the fresh vegetable, once was 
yellow and tasteless and tough—you can 
get that same kind now, if you don’t 
know the right brands, for it is still on 
the market. And the lima beans and the 
tomatoes were not what they are now; 
while American peas were vegetable out- 
casts with no special flavor except solder. 
Then, any o]d thing would do for the 
can: now the choicest of vegetables are 
raised in the most careful manner for the 
tin. To me there is something very sug- 
gestive in the change which has taken 
place in the outward appearance of our 
tinned goods; the foreign tinned goods 
are in the same neat but unimpressive 
cans with gilt medallions on them; but 
the Americans no longer appear in the 
stout, carelessly soldered can with a 
cheap paper label pasted on crookedly; 
now, they are brave (but not garish) with 
charming covers like a dainty print 
gown; they make a grocer’s shelves a 
pretty as well as a most toothsome sight. 
And they are as much improved within 
as without. The whole range of Ameri- 
can tinned goods has lifted itself, during 
the last five years. Many and many a 
vear have I eaten (while I grumbled) the 
insipid French mushroom; I got fresh 
mushrooms when I could; but I always 
kept on hand for sauces and soups and 
stuffing, the little French buttons; no 
doubt many other housekeepers have 
done, are doing the same. There is 


to this witness, no doubt, that we not 
only put up certain vegetables, like corn, 
tomatoes, squash, beets, which cannot 
be found elsewhere, at all; but we put up 
far better peas and beans and mushrooms 
than are canned anywhere else. But one 
needs to know the brands. 

In the same way it is vitally necessary 
to know the right brands of meats. 
Some of the English meats and the 
English jams and sauces are so excellent 
that every housekeeper ought to know 
about them, just as every housekeeper 
ought to know about certain American 
preserves and pickles. We all like to 
enlarge our repertoire of sweets and acids 
put up under our own supervision by 
our own cooks; and it is wise to buy as 
well as to manufacture these dainties, 
now that they are made in a manner 
above suspicion. But—one needs to 
know the brands! 

With a knowledge of brands, a woman 
can safely buy any household commodity, 
even wine and cigars. An hour's study 
of a catalog with a patient and kind- 
hearted and judicious man to annotate 
for one, will set a woman up in cigars, so 
that her most fastidious male friends can 
safely light whatever she may offer them. 
Tf women would read—and talk—about 
the best brands; if they would listen 
humbly when men who know talk about 
wines and tobacco; and seek counsel of 
their grocers and talk with notable 
housewives less about the iniquities of 
their menservants and their maidserv- 
ants and more about labels; if they would 
experiment with care and perseverance, 
they would be surprised at the results. 


Little Economies of the Gas Range 


By Mary 


DOZEN New York brides and be- 
ginners in housekeeping banded 
together about six months ago to study 
the gas range and its possibilities. The 
purpose of the club was to learn to use 


DAwson 


the new ranges in the most economical 
and cheapest way through each member 
sharing with her friends any little econ- 
omy she might discover either by exper- 
imentation or chance. The club came 
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together once a month, .and each mem- 
ber read a paper in which she gave her 
personal experience. Some of the points 
thus brought out may prove as new and 
useful to other beginners as they did to 
members of the club. 

The greatest expense of a gas stove 
being the long, fuel-devouring flames of 
the oven, much ti.ne was devoted to ways 
of employing the oven fire to best advan- 
tage. One young woman brought a five 
minutes’ paper advising her friends to 
serve an entire “baked” dinner whenever 
the weekly roast of beef or mutton was 
to be the piece de resistance of a meal. 
To utilize the heat necessary for cooking 
the meat, she suggested potatoes baked 
in their jackets or in the gravy, escalloped 
tomatoes or any other vegetable which 
lent itself kindly to baking, and an oven 
pudding. By this means, she explained, 
the oven heat was used for the entire 
meal, only half as much gas being con- 
sumed as if boiled vegetables and custard 


desserts were served upon a roast day. 
Another bright member devoted her- 
self to the study of the possibilities of a 
single burner and brought some practi- 
cal hints on the subject as her contribu- 


tion to club archives. She found that a 
good, wholesome and appetizing dinner 
could be prepared by careful use of a 
steam cooker, with but one burner. To 
do this, she explained, thought must be 
brought to bear in selecting foods for 
the day. 

“A boiled fowl dressed with rice, and 
offered with mashed potatoes and some 
green vegetable such as asparagus or 
spinach, is a favorite combination of 
mine,” she said, “and will serve as an 
example of this point in economy. Fill 
the lower section of the cooker with 
water and bring the water to a boil. 
Then put in your fowl. When the meat 
is within three-quarters or half an hour 
of being done, fill the other portions of 
the cooker with the rice and the vegeta- 
ble. The rice should occupy the middle 
section and the vegetable the top. When 
the meat is done, the rice will be ready to 


be wreathed around it, and the vegetable 
can be served at the same moment. 

“With this menu I often serve a clear 
pea soup, which requires a second burner 
for a quarter hour or even less. Five 
minutes of the second burner will make 
a cream sauce for the vegetable. These 
two additions use the second burner for 
not more than twenty minutes all told. 
As a dessert I serve a pie baked to utilize 
the oven heat while the breakfast meat, 
toast, etc, require the broiling flames. 
Until you have tried confining the menu 
to one burner you will not realize how 
small your gas bill can be, if you so 
desire, at the end of the month. The 
dinner I mention is given as an example 
only. Great variety can be introduced, 
using the same plan. A simple dinner 
of one meat, one vegetable or a combi- 
nation of vegetables, may be supple- 
mented by a boiled dessert such as apple 
dumplings, bag pudding and the like, all 
courses being prepared in the steamer. 
Instead of fowl, the foundation of the 
meal may be boiled mutton, corned beef 
or fish.” 

One of the little housewives discovered 
that a most important economical item 
centered in the simmering burner, and 
that a vast deal of gas could be thrown 
away by a reckless disregard of it. As 
soon as anything which required long 
cooking, such as bones for a soup stock, 
corned beef, old fowl, etc, are brought to 
boil smartly, she advised using the sim- 
mering flame, which does the work quite 
as well and with less gas. 

Another observant member who, like 
the immortal Mrs Gilpin, had a frugal 
mind, practiced upon ways of boiling 
viands usually baked, and had some sen- 
sible hints upon this subject for an early 
session. “I make a creamy and delicious 
rice pudding prettily browned over,” she 
said, “with only ten minutes’ use of the 
expensive oven. I boil my rice in water 
first; then pour off the water, putting in 
milk and sugar. When the milk scums 
over, I stir in this scum and continue 
doing so until the pudding becomes rich 
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and creamy; exactly as if it were in the 
oven. A rice pudding cooked entirely in 
the oven requires the long flames for so 
long a time that it is anything but an 
economical dish. The constant desire to 
save has also taught me many ways of 
making wholesome and delicious boiled 
puddings. Then, too, if I want a dish of 
macaroni with cheese, and do not want 
to waste an oven fire upon one entree, 
I've discovered another plan. I break 
the paste in small pieces and boil it thor- 
oughly in water. When done, I take it 
from the fire, pour off the water and put 
the milk and cheese in the bottom of the 
pan and the paste on top. I place the 
saticepan over a very low fire. If the fire 
is high, the cheese will become stringy, 
but if kept low, the cheese melts nicely 
into the milk. When the milk and cheese 
reach boiling point, I stir the paste well 
into it, and serve piping hot. It is equal 
in every way to the baked macaroni, 
except for the brown crust, which last, 
nice as it is to look at, is not worth an 
hour’s gas in the oven.” 

Some little rules for saving a foot of 
gas here and there, collected from the 


DISCOVERIES 


By Our Observers and Experimenters 


¥ The contest for that five-dollar bill is open 
till the 1st of September. The winner will be 
the person who sends us on or before that day 
the best paragraph or letter telling how the 
growing boys and girls are made to enjoy the 
autumn and winter evenings in their own 
homes. There are ingenious, sympathetic par- 
ents and relatives who have reduced this part 
of entertainment to an art. If the entries war- 
rant, there will be several prizes. Address the 
Prize Editor. 


¥ lf the dining room floor is of painted or hard 
wood and the family nerves are tired at meal 
time by the rasping of the feet of chairs, try 
a plan I saw in a large boarding school. Rub- 
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experience of various members, were 
read aloud at the final meeting of the so- 
ciety. These ran as follows: 

Always fill the under part of a double boiler 
with water boiling from the spigot if this is at 
hand; it will save some minutes’ burning of 
gas. Do not keep the kettle boiling on the 
stove when not needed. Much boiling renders 
the water flat and wastes the gas. 

Do not waste the oven flames to keep a 
second course hot while the first one is being 
eaten. Turn off all flames when the cooking 
is finished, close the oven doors promptly, and 
the dish within will keep hot for a length of 
time. 

Make sure before leaving the stove after 
a meal that all burners have been turned off 
tightly. One burner left on will waste more 
gas than a twelve-course dinner and may 
besides demolish the house. 

Learn to read your gas meter and have any 
leak promptly attended to. 

Be sure that a burner is properly lighted. 

If it is full of air the heat is lost and the 
gas thrown away. 

For toast and similar things, light but one 
flame in the oven. This will be quite sufficient 
unless the quantity of food to be prepared is 
unusually large. 


ber tips covered the feet of each chair, and 
when the family gathered about the table or 
pushed their chairs back the movement was 
noiseless. 


Boiled rice mixed with apple sauce and 
sprinkled with brown sugar is a well-known 
Holland dish. Place the mixture in a dish, 
cover with brown sugar and sear with a red 
hot poker.—E. B. V. H. 


For many years I have welcomed the tiny 
wren to my flower and vegetable gardens. 
The wrens build and watch several nests full 
of their dainty young in houses of our manu- 
facture. I take a tin coffee boiler and paint it 
dark green. When it is dry we use paint of 
a lighter tint and paint a fern, ivy or rose- 
spray on the boiler or any pretty design of 
flowers (never cats or dogs). We hang these 
boilers on the fences near the garden. We 
leave the lid on the boiler and perforate the 
downward part of it, that the vessel may not 
hold moisture. If I should leave the lid off, 
the cats would invariably destroy the young, 
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so we take a sharp knife and trim out the 
spout for them. The birdies remain safe until 
they can fly. These birds sing prettily, and 
best of all, they feed entirely on insects. From 
my door I can see them almost daily visiting 
my Crimson Rambler and La France roses. 
Other neighbors have to spray to save their 
flowers. The wrens line their homes with 
hair. One day I noticed one pulling hair from 
a colt’s back. The horses shed every spring 
and the little workers were pulling it out by 
the mouthful. Sometimes I place combings 
near by for them, but they don’t use long hair 
for their nests. Possibly their young might 
get tangled or lassoed, as their birdies are 
very delicate.—Annie J. Paddick. 


If I want a sponge cake to be yellow I use 
cold water for mixing; if I wish it white I 
thin it with boiling water. 


# When the weather is warm and bread mak- 
ing hard work, as the sponge cannot be set 
over night, I follow a plan which I found 
by experiment will reduce the time for 
rising two hours. Dissolve the yeast cake in 
cool water instead of warm. The yeast is kept 
on ice in the stores and putting it in warm 
water changes the temperature of it too sud- 
denly and causes it to act more slowly.—Mrs 
William Palm. 


I have been ill and during convalescence 
have written many letters while bolstered up 
in bed. I at one time made a blot, and having 
no knife ready to use, took a piece of fine 
sandpaper that was lying on a table near my 
bed, and I found the erasure was smoother 
and better than when made with anything 
else—Mrs Marshall. 


#1 discovered two years ago how the little 
human animal eats at a picnic or party. I gave 
a party for a four-years-old miss, and in the 
pantry I had a stock of sandwiches that had 
consumed five loaves of bread. They were of 
a wide variety—meat, egg, nut, date and fig. 
Twenty-four children sat down at the table 
with appetites well sharpened by an afternoon's 
outdoor play. In ten minutes every sandwich 
had disappeared. My maid prepared to take 
off the plates and bring on ice cream and cake. 
There was a howi for more sandwiches and 
straightway we raided the neighbors’ pantries. 
A loaf was obtained in one place, a can of 
deviled ham in another, and my own jam 
cupboard was denuded. Before the sandwich 
appetite had been appeased seven loaves of 
bread were sandwiched and a pile of etceteras. 
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After that the youthful appetites did full jus- 
tice to four quarts of ice cream and five loaves 
of cake. From my experience I would advise 
the caterer for a birthday party to lay in a 
surplus of bread and sandwich fillings and 
have the neighbors stand ready at a crack of 
the whip to run in and aid with the labor of 
slicing and spreading.—C. 


# A little secret in poaching eggs has gained 
the writer many compliments. Have the water 
(salted) just at the boiling point and keep it 
there. Too rapidly boiling water is a mistake. 
Break fresh eggs, one at a time, into a saucer 
containing a scant teaspoonful of vinegar. Slip 
gently into the water. The vinegar aids in 
retaining the shape as well as in whitening the 
egg.—H. B. C. 


In the room of a college girl the writer 
discovered a secret for an always perfect rib- 
bon, stock or belt. It was not so much a 
variety of small furbelows as exquisite care of 
those she had. She had eight or ten little toy 
rolling pins, such as children use, in her ribbon 
drawer, and on each she wound smoofhly as 
soon as she took it off a belt or ribbon, 
fastening it with a tiny pin. The crush 
vanished instantly from her neckwear. 


For hot days the de- 
vice here pictured makes 
a most comfortable waist 
for children. The bands 
are of white cotton, the 
stays across the back 
and chest being of wide 
tape.—A. H. D. 


gm In a long journey when the children are 
along, there are half a dozen things which go 
into small space in my grip. There are shects 
and sheets of paper dolls and card furniture, 
a small, sharp-pointed scissors, a few boxes of 
glass beads, thread and needle, doll’s clothes 
cut out and ready to sew, and two or three 
new books. I find such things as much of a 
necessity as a bottle of witch hazel or eyestones 
to find a railroad cinder.—Mother. 


® When a mother of little children is about 
to start on a warm weather journey of a 
number of hours with her little flock, she will 
find the following an excellent plan: I mix 
a pint bottle of soft water with a little per- 
fume or some good toilet soap. Then slip 
-into the handbag with it an abundant supply 
of three or four-inch squares of old soft cotton 
or of cheesecloth. When one of the children 
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shows a smutty face or grimy fingers, it is so 
easy to moisten a square and remove the dirt. 
It is not only a relief to the mother but a 
comfort and refreshment to a warm, tired 
child. The cloths can be dropped from the 
car window after using. It is much neater 
than the old way of wetting a corner of your 
handkerchief in ice water from the tank and 
afterward rolling up the damp, unsightly 
handkerchief and tucking it in your bag. The 
children like it—M. G. G. 


# \ shopper, who had just made a purchase 
in the writer's presence, pulled out a neat little 
affair, something like a card case, from her 
shopping bag. From it she took a gummed 
label and handed it to the clerk. On this 
slip were her name and address in typewriting. 
She did not have to wait for a clerk to go 
through the laborious task of getting her name. 
This plan saves time, especially if one has a 
fine old Dutch name which has to be spelled. 
This shopper knew also that her bundle would 
not be delivered to her next-door neighbor. 


¥ Perhaps the following suggestion may be of 
use to those who, like myself, desire certain 
little things for their house and kitchen and 
who yet are not able to take from the weekly 
or monthly expenses of the family the small 
amount necessary to their purchase. At the 
beginning of a month I lay aside in specially 
marked envelopes the maximum amount that 
I need for ice, miik, groceries and electric light 
or gas charges. Then from this money I 
endeavor to save. Cold days may come, then 
save on your ice money; be careful of the elec- 
tric light or gas and a few cents will be saved 
there; a day in the country or at a friend’s will 
help the milk and groceries, and so on; in 
numerous ways the pennies can be made to 
grow in each envelope, and when they are put 
together amount to a fair sum. In this way 
I have bought many dishes, pots and pans and 
all sorts of kitchen utensils, even to window 
curtains. Of course there are times when 
nothing can be saved, when it is necessary to 
spend the full amount put aside; then the 
replenishing of the kitchen must wait another 
month or so.—A. S. K. 


In a family of little children economy of 
washing is necessary, and the outfit I planned 
last year for my small daughter proved a 
success. For week-day wear her simple 
guimpe dresses were made of red or medium 
dark blue striped or plaid ginghams. White 
guimpes made them a little more dressy for 


afternoon, but plain red or blue gingham to 
match the color in the dress made more ser- 
viceable ones for outdoor wear, and if hem- 
stitched with heavy white silk or cotton were 
dainty. <A little ruffled petticoat and tucked 
drawers, made from the same plain red or 
blue gingham and trimmed with red and white 
or blue and white imitation of torchon lace, 
completed the outfit. It was serviceable and 
pretty, and when the little maiden ran and 
jumped and tumbled, no conspicuous white 
attracted attention, for dress, skirt and draw- 
ers were all of the same color. In winter 
bloomers to match her dress took the place 
of gingham drawers and skirt. For “dress-up” 
the regulation white undergarments were 
substituted both summer and winter.—E. P. 
Swallow. 


I must tell you of my method for scraps, 
recipes, etc. I take a new envelope, and, writ- 
ing across the top of 
one end of it an inscrip- 
tion appropriate to the 
use I wish to make of 
it, cut the end open, 
and then, wetting the 
gummed edge of the 
flap, seal it. This gives 
me an envelope open at one end (the top) and 
labeled. If for my “cook book,” I label it 
“cooking recipes.” Then I open the front lid 
of my book and with glue fasten the envelope 
in place at the left-hand corner at the top. 
I place in it recipes I wish to test. After test- 
ing, if found worthy, I place these in this 
envelope for reference, and thoroughly index 
them, so that I can find them almost at a 
glance. In case I find a recipe I wish to test 
in some place where I cannot clip it, I take a 
blank piece of paper slightly smaller than the 
envelope, copy the recipe and place in the 
envelope for testing previous to putting it in 
its place in my scrap book.—M. H. C. 


¥ While making a boiled custard for dinner, 
which I intended serving with cut peaches, I 
was called away, and when I returned to the 
stove the custard was curdled into lumps and 
strings. It seemed ruined. I had an inspira- 
tion. I added half a cup of sugar, allowed 
it to cool, then poured in a cup of thin cream, 
flavored it with peach extract and froze it. 
Half an hour before serving I added two cups 
of sliced peaches, and we had the most deli- 
cious, smoothest peach cream imaginable. 
Peaches are not a necessity; a spoonful of 
flavoring or caramel makes an excellent cream. 
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If all the animals we own were gathered on parade 

We'd have a circus that would put old Barnum’s 
in the shade. 

Grandpa would lead, with his horse Tom, his 
chickens, and he’d tie 

Behind the old spring wagon the big cow he’s 
going to buy. 

Rachel and Miriam would drive their papa’s horse, 
you know, 

And Edith she could have a span,—her papa told 
me so. 

Stanley and Harold each could have two horses 
and would race, 

Standing upon their horses’ backs all dressed in 
gold and lace. ' 

Arthur could be chief marshal, and would ride his 
horse so gay; 

And keep the animals all straight, nor let them 
run away. 

Miss Ruth would bring her flock of hens, and 
Marion, with Nix, 

Would surely please the audience by showing off 
his tricks. 

Donald -y got so many things, he’d never do 
ata 

To drive his animals alone, he is so very small. 

He'd bring his big gray kitty, and his yellow 
mother cat.” 

He’s got six speckled chickens, and six sheep, all 
nice and fat. 

I guess he’d get his Grandpa to hitch the old horse 


im 
Into = big rack wagon and drive the load for 
im. 
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THE CHILDREN 


SUMMER DAYS ON THE FARM AND AT THE SEASHORE. ON THE LEFT, MASTER WILLIE IS HARD AT 
WORK HELPING SHELL PEAS; ON THE RIGHT, MISS SOMEBODY'S PET DONKEY IS HAVING HIS 
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A Quarrel 


By Emma Louisa Foss 


EGGY PLUMP was sitting on her 
front doorstep and wishing for some- 
one to play with. Just across the street 
sat another little girl on her front door- 
step, wishing for the same thing. And 
yet these little girls were not playing with 
each other. I will tell you why. They 
had quarreled. 
Peggy had a new doll and Flossie had 
a new kitty. Peggy thought her doll 
was prettier than Flossie’s kitty, and 
Flossie thought that her kitty was pret- 
tier than Peggy’s doll, and so they had 
quarreled and Flossie had whispered to 
her kitty and said, “We will not play with 
Peggy any more,” and Peggy had whis- 
pered to her new doll and said, “We will 
not play with Flossie any more.” So 
each little girl sat on her own doorstep 
and looked across the street at her friend. 
After a while another girl came up 
the street. 
“There comes Mamie Bruce,” said 


Flossie, “she will stop and play with me 
and then won’t Peggy wish she hadn’t 
quarreled!” 

But Peggy thought, “She will stop and 
play with me, and Flossie will be sorry 
then that she was so mean.” 

But when Mamie saw Peggy on one 
side of the street and Flossie on the other 
side, she thought, “If I play with Peggy. 
Flossie will not like me, and if I play with 
Flossie, Peggy will be angry,” so she 
passed on and left the little girls alone. 

Then Peggy looked at Flossie and 
walked slawly out to the middle of the 
street, and Flossie looked at Peggy and 
came down to meet her. Then Peggy 
smiled a very little and said to Flossie, 
“I think your kitty is very nice,” and 
Flossie smiled, too, and said that she 
wasn’t a bit prettier than Peggy’s doll. 
And then Peggy and Flossie and Peggy’s 
doll and Flossie’s kitty played together 
all day long and did not quarrel once. 
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Our Great Alliance 


The largest and most important body of its 
kind, the National Household Economic asso- 
ciation, is conducting a great movement for 
the education of the women of the United 
States and Canada in household economics. 
Under the presidency of Mrs Linda Hull 
Larned of Syracuse, New York, some sixty or 
more of the leading women’s clubs of America 
are already united in the association. Many 
of these clubs contain hundreds of members 
each, from among the most progressive and 
influential women of their respective states. 
As an educative force in the direction of the 
higher and broader life of the household, the 
National Household Economic association has 
no rival. 

The announcement, therefore, of an alliance 
between this organization and our Good 
Housekeeping Institute is news of the most 
significant and far-reaching importance to our 
readers and the general public. In joining 
hands to spread the gospel of ‘good house- 
keeping” in its highest and broadest sense, 
these two organizations can carry on, with a 
power and expedition hitherto unknown, the 
work of establishing schools of cooking and 
domestic economy in the many places through- 
out the country which are calling for direction 
and aid in such enterprise. With the approach 
of cool weather the season’s plans of the allied 
organizations will to a certain extent be 
unfolded, and the coming winter will witness 
a movement whose progress will interest all 
our readers and be of personal benefit to a 
great many of them. 


Two agencies are perhaps foremost just now 
in trying to introduce new articles of diet. 
One is a French entomologist, M Dagin, who 
eats insects of many species, finds them lus- 
cious, and is endeavoring to break down the 
prejudice against them. The other is the Pan- 
American exposition at Buffalo, New York, 
which is making the Yankee public familiar 
with cassava, cassareep and other good things 


grown by our neighbors to the south. Between 
the two influences, Goop HouSsEKEEPING pins 
its faith to the exposition rather than the 
French scientist. The tendency in the United 
States to-day seems to be in the direction of 
a vegetable diet, though slow in its operation. 


In the dust and heat of noonday we may 
forget the new beauty of the morning licht 
and the dawn’s fresh breeze, but later when 
the shadows begin to lengthen along the road 
the memory loves to travel back to those 
fairer hours. Such a journey backward is the 
old home week, instituted a few years ago in 
New Hampshire and adopted since in several 
other states. The revisiting of old home 
scenes can hardly fail to reawaken slumbering 
ideals, to make girls and boys of us again, to 
bring back loved faces grown dim now in the 
gathering mist of the years. Who can say 
this will not make better men and women of 
us, and better citizens? 


The charge that employment agencies, “‘intel- 
ligence offices,” refuse to assume responsibility, 
is met by certain agencies in New York city, 
and perhaps elsewhere, which for a considera- 
tion of five dollars or so look up the references 
of maids before recommending or placing 
them. Wealthy and well-to-do patrons are 
glad to pay for this protection, and the plan 
is said to work well. 


A Topeka newspaper says that many domes- 
tic servants there are leaving their situations 
for clerkships, and the like, making a large 
deficiency in the service, and suggests that 
Sheldon’s story, Born to Serve, is largely 
responsible. Why not, if the readers thought 
the society depicted there is like that found 
everywhere? His domestic heroine, even at 
the Christian Endeavor meeting, undergoes 
actual as well as imaginary snubs because of 
her calling, when even shopgirls and clerks 
do not. While Mrs Phelps Ward’s The Suc- 
cessors of Mary the First is written from the 
standpoint of the mistress, the lady heroine is 
ever ready to treat the willing maid as a 
friend and the real sharer of her home. It is 
not related whether her maids were snubbed 
by small-souled outsiders, but the gentle lady 
mistress was herself most cruelly snubbed by 
would-be servants because she did not have 
finer’ furniture and a larger establishment, 
before she found the welcome successor to 
her dear “Mary the First.” 
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An August Luncheon 


As :’repared in a Demonstration at the New 
England Cooking School 


“\Ve have to-day,” said Miss Downing, 
“scalloped lobster, maitre de hotel potatoes, 
fruit souffle, sabyon sauce, golden cake and 
boiled icing. First we will make our cake, 
that it may be baked and cooled. Here is the 
recipe we will follow: 

“Cream one-fourth cup butter, add one-half 
cup sugar slowly, and continue beating. Add 
the yolks of five eggs beaten until thick and 
lemon colored and one teaspoon of orange 
extract. Mix and sift seven-eighths cup pastry 
flour with one and one-half teaspoons of baking 
powder, and add alternately with one-fourth 
cup of milk to the first mixture. Bake in a 
buttered and floured tin. 

“The success of cakes, souffles, omelets, etc, 
depends upon the air beaten into the egg, and 
in its expanding in the cooking. In preparing 
butter for cake, cream your butter first, then 
slowly add your sugar; you will find it will 
work very much easier than to cream the but- 
ter and sugar together. It is well to have 
your cake tins ready so you won’t have to 
butter them after the cake is ready to go in 
the oven. It gives a much better surface to 
cake if after buttering the tin you put a little 
flour in; simply shake it around until you have 
a nice, smooth surface, then dump out the 
extra flour. Our recipe calls for seven-eighths 
cup of flour, which will be a cupful, less two 
tablespoonfuls. As there are sixteen table- 
spoons in a cup, seven-eighths of a cup would 
be fourteen tablespoons. 

“The butter is creamed, so I will add the 
sugar. If your butter is hard when you begin 
to cream it and does not work easily, put it 
in the oven until it begins to soften, but not to 
melt. I use fine granulated sugar. I will 
measure the flour and baking powder and mix, 
then sift through a small strainer, when I add 


to the egg mixture, though the flour has 
already been sifted. Add alternately the flour 
and the milk. It doesn’t take long to beat eggs 
or cream if you have the right movement. Use 
the wrist movement, not the arm movement, 
and you won’t get tired so easily. We always 
beat cake mixture rather than stir it, as every 
movement in the beating incloses so much air. 
The flour goes into the cake more evenly by 
putting it through a sifter. When you are add- 
ing milk and flour to the cake, put in some 
flour first; it will make a smoother mixture. 
If you add milk first it will give a curdled 
appearance. Always use pastry flour for cake, 
but if you have to use bread flour, use two 
tablespoonfuls less than the recipe calls for. 
In putting cake in the tin, be very careful not 
to have it stick anywhere on the tin. Wherever 
the dough strikes it will prevent its coming 
up to the top. After you put the cake in the 
tin, press it out into the corners, having it 
come a little higher in the corners than in the 
center, that it may be even. This cake ought 
to bake in a moderate oven. If it bakes too 
fast, a crust is formed over the top and the 
air does not expand sufficiently, and when it 
does get through it comes with such force that 
it makes a crack and you don’t have a nice 
looking cake. If it bakes too slowly, it is not 
light enough. We divide the baking of cake 
into four quarters. The first quarter it ought 
to rise, the second quarter it ought to con- 
tinue rising, the third quarter it ought to begin 
to brown, the fourth quarter it ought to con- 
tinue browning and begin to shrink from the 
side of the tin. You can test it with a straw 
or by its shrinking from the side of the tin, 
Now for the lobster. Here is the recipe: 
“Remove the meat from a two-pound lob. 
ster and cut in cubes. Make one and one-half 
cups of white sauce by melting three table- 
spoons of butter, add four and one-half table- 


spoons of flour, one and one-half cups of milk, 
one-half teaspoon salt, one-eighth teaspoon 
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pepper. Cook until thick. Add the lobster 
meat, a few grains cayenne, two teaspoons of 
lemon juice. Refill the shells, cover with but- 
tered crumbs and bake until crumbs are brown. 


“In boiling live lobster, always have the water 
boiling hot, with salt and a small amount of 
vinegar or lemon juice in it. The latter keeps 
the flesh white. Boil it fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, then allow it to cool down in the liquor. 
You will find the meat much more tender than 
if you take it out as soon as it is done. In 
buying fresh lobsters, be sure that they are 
active. If you purchase a boiled lobster and 
want to be sure it was fresh when it was put 
into the kettle, test it by trying if the tail flops 
back quickly. If it does you know it was alive 
when it went into the kettle. The first thing 
to do in preparing the lobster is to take off the 
claws. This shellfish is a very coarse feeding 
creature, and that is why people are sometimes 
made ill by eating it. There are only three 
parts of the lobster which we do not eat; one 
is the stomach, another the lungs, and the 
intestinal canal, which goes down the middle 
of the back. 

“When you broil a lobster, hold the claws 
down. Large claws are usually plugged, so 
there is no danger of their nipping, but hold 
the large claws down with your left hand and 
with your right take a sharp knife, one with 
a very sharp point, and strike the lobster 
between the fore piece, then split it right down 
the whole length of the body, cutting through 
the stomach, which kills it. In the fore piece, 
the stomach and the lungs are the parts we 
don’t eat. Some people are very fond of the 
liver, which is the green portion. 

“In making scalloped lobster we use the 
shell, so take out the inside membrane that 
adheres to it. The largest piece of meat in 
the lobster lies down through the tail part, 
taking out the little feelers. The simplest way 
to get at this meat is to take a pair of scissors. 
Simply cut right down through it. The intes- 
tinal canal lies over the back. We find the 
same thing in shrimps. Sometimes you can 
see it very distinctly. In the fore part of the 
lobster there is quite a bit of meat, but it is 
hard to get it out, it is in such small pieces. 
The lungs are these long, hairy parts that you 
throw away. In the front, we find the lady, or 
the stomach, embedded in the liver. All this 
green part is the liver. It is hard work to get 
the meat, but all in between these bones we 
find the sweet part of the lobster. In the 
claws of course we have the largest piece of 
meat outside the tail. 


“The recipe calls for a thick white sauce, 
The butter and flour for the white sauce are 
melted, so I will add the milk quickly and cet 
the lobster into the oven. To a cup of crumbs 
for a crust, allow a little less than one-fourth 
of a cup of melted butter. If you get too much 
butter it makes it too rich. I forgot to tell 
you to butter the lobster shell; you will find 
then that it doesn’t brown, but remains bright 
red. Butter it inside and out. 

“T have here the fruit pulp. For the souffle 
use canned apricot. I will drain it, as we want 
the pulp in the mixture and not the juice. 
Here is the recipe for this delicious dessert: 


“Rub enough fruit through a sieve to make 
three-fourths of a cup of pulp. Heat ina 
saucepan and sweeten if needed. Beat the 
whites of three eggs until stiff and dry, gradu- 
ally add the hot fruit pulp and continue beat- 
ing. Turn into buttered and sugared individ- 
ual molds, having them three-fourths full; set 
molds in pan of water and bake until firm in 
a slow oven. 


“T have here the whites of the eggs for the 
souffle, in this other bowl the fruit pulp which 
has been heated. The whites are beaten stiff 
and dry, so now I will add the hot fruit pulp 
and continue beating. Fill the molds that have 
been already buttered and sugared three- 
fourths full. In order to make them bake 
more evenly I will put hot water into the pan, 
keeping it just below the boiling point. If it 
gets to that point, reduce it. Now for the 
maitre de hotel potatoes: 


“Wash, pare and cut potatoes into balls, 
using a French vegetable cutter, making two 
cups. Soak fifteen minutes in cold water and 
cook in boiling salted water until soft. Drain 
and add the sauce. For this, cream three 
tablespoons of butter, add one teaspoon lemon 
juice, one-half teaspoon salt, one-eighth tea- 
spoon pepper and one-half tablespoon finely 
chopped parsley. 


“T have here the potatoes cut with a French 
vegetable cutter. I will put them to boil. In 
cooking small potatoes like these, test them 
with a skewer and they will not break. Maitre 
de hotel butter is nice on steak, lamb chops or 


anything you like. Now I prepare the maitre 
de hotel butter, and as soon as the potatoes are 
cooked we will have them put in a hot dish 
and add this butter to them. 

“The cake is now cool enough for frosting. 
I will prepare it as follows: Boil one cup of 
sugar and one-third cup water until it threads. 
Pour slowly onto the beaten white of one egg, 
beating all the time, and beat until thick enough 
to spread. Boiling the icing until it threads 
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means that when you lift the spoon and it runs 
off the end it threads immediately, but if 
instead it runs off, it is not stiff enough. When 
the atmosphere is not clear, you will have more 
trouble in making frosting. After you have 
boiled the sugar and water together, and have 
the eggs beaten stiff and dry, until the white 
is heaped in the center of the bowl, gradually 
pour the hot sirup into them, beat until it is 
smooth and continue till it gets cool. To pre- 
ven! frosting running down the side of the 
cake, take a piece of heavy brown paper and 
pin tightly around the cake, letting the edge 
of ihe paper come above the cake to about the 
depth you wish your frosting. This is a good 
plan if your icing is not thick enough when you 
first put it on the cake, or if you want to be 
doing something else while the icing is cooling. 

“Sabyon sauce is the last thing in the lesson. 
Use this recipe for it: 

“Mix the grated rind and juice of one-half 
lemon with one-half cup white wine or sherry, 
one-third cup sugar and the yolks of two eggs; 
stir vigorously over the fire until it thickens. 
Pour onto the whites of the eggs beaten stiff 
and beat until smooth. 

“We practically make a custard with the 
sugar and yolks of the eggs, then add the 
beaten whites. I add to the yolks, beaten just 
enough to blend them, the sugar, then the 
grated rind of half a lemon, also the juice. It 
is not a good policy to cook wine, as it evapo- 
rates so easily, but the flavor is wanted in this 
sauce. This makes a good sauce to serve on 
plum pudding and over steamed puddings. The 
whites are beaten until they are stiff, then I 
slowly pour the custard mixture on and fold in 
until it is smooth.” 


Prevalence of Cold Storage 


Housekeepers seldom stop to _ consider 
whether they are buying fresh goods at the 
market or something which has been in cold 
storage for six months or more. Without 
doubt the turkeys which will be served to 
many thousands of city people the coming 
Thanksgiving or Christmas are already frozen, 
although there are laws in some states which 
check to a certain extent the freezing of 
poultry. In the winter the cold storage rooms 
are lined eight and ten deep with pigs destined 
to be served up in the form of chops and 
roasts. A man at the cold storage place which 
I visited told me that they take out from the 
tooms from eighty to one hundred pigs a day 
to supply the demand in cold weather, while 
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in the summer, when fresh meat is available, 
they will not use that number in a week. 
Lamb and beef are scarcely ever kept in cold 
storage, except for the proprietors of hotels, 
who buy large quantities which they put in 
the storeroom and use whenever needed. All 
salt meats, such as ham, salt pork and pigs’ 
feet, and all kinds of sausage, are kept in 
storage the year round. 

Fish are frozen whenever they are most 
plentiful. For instance, halibut, which is caught 
the year round, is put in cold storage more 
than any other fish, because the dealers in 
cold storage can afford to buy it cheap and 
in large quantities, when there is an especially 
large catch. These fish are sometimes kept 
for a year or more, and one marketman with 
whom I spoke said that he knew of another 
who was still selling halibut which had been 
stored three years ago. In the spring and 
summer, however, almost all kinds of fresh 
fish are available. Until late in the fall the 
salmon which is sold in the eastern states 
comes from along the Atlantic coast, and 
especially from the rivers of Maine; after that 
it comes either from the rivers of the Pacific 
coast, or from cold storage. Fresh mackerel 
is obtainable during the spring and summer 
and up to about the month of December; after 
which we must eat that which has been frozen. 
Such cheap fish as cod and haddock are not 
put in cold storage, and shad is rarely frozen, 
because, as marketmen say, people do not seem 
to expect it after June on account of laws pro- 
hibiting the catching of this fish except at 
a certain time of the year. 

Eggs are kept in storage throughout the 
year. Before they are packed away in crates, 
each egg is lighted by means of a small appa- 
ratus, and only those that are wholly trans- 
parent are taken, those which remain dark or 
are spotted being thrown away. The good ones 
are put in a room at the temperature of thirty 
degrees Fahrenheit and kept for six or seven 
months. Butter and lard are also kept the 
year round, but these are constantly being 
consumed. 

Cold storage fish is more tasteless than fresh, 
and is apt to fall apart when fried. Instead 
of being firm like fish that is not frozen, it 
is so soft after it is thawed that you can run 
your finger through it. Meat or fish that has 
been frozen must be cooked immediately after 
it is thawed. You cannot thaw a fish to-day 
that is to be cooked to-morrow, for if you do 
it will become too soft, and will begin to decay. 
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Points for Picnics 
By ANNABEL LEE 


In preparing a picnic lunch, care must be 
taken to select articles of food which will bear 
packing and transportation, articles which will 
emerge from boxes and baskets as fresh as 
when packed. A touch of interest is added 
to an out-of-door meal if something can be 
cooked over an open fire. It is very easy to 
carry a bundle of kindlings, a coffee pot or 
kettle, a saucepan and even a chafing-dish. 
How good the coffee tastes when boiled in a 
kettle hung over a crackling fire, suspended on 
a pole between crotched sticks! Cold bottled 
coffee stands no comparison with the clear, hot 
nectar. Corn on the cob can be quickly cooked 
in boiling water, or, wrapped in one layer of 
husk, it can be roasted among hot coals. A 
touch of butter, pepper and salt makes it deli- 
cious. Sweet and white potatoes can be boiled 
or roasted, taking more time than corn. Eggs 
can be scrambled in a saucepan or chafing-dish. 
Hash can be cooked quickly. Chicken can be 
heated up in cream sauce, which must be pre- 
pared at home and placed in a fruit jar. 

Any of the chafing-dish recipes which require 
a seasoned sauce and little cooking lend them- 
selves to picnic purposes, such as_ lobster, 
shrimps and sweetbreads. 

Deviled eggs make an attractive dish for a 
picnic and are prepared as follows: Remove 
the shells from cold hard boiled eggs. Cut 
them in halves, being careful not to break the 
white cups. Mash the yolks in a bowl, add 
one or two teaspoonfuls of soft butter, a drop 
of onion juice, a little salt, pepper, mustard and 
one-half the quantity of finely chopped ham, 
chicken, veal or tongue. Add enough mayon- 
naise dressing to soften and season. Roll this 
mixture into balls and place one in each white 
cup. Stick a sprig of parsley in each and pack 
in a tin box lined with lettuce leaves. Or roll 
each egg in oiled paper and pack in a paper 
or tin box. 

Scotch eggs are more troublesome to pre- 
pare, but will be relished by the picnickers. 
Shell hard boiled eggs and cover them with a 
paste made of one-third cupful of stale bread 
crumbs, cooked soft in one-third cupful of 
milk; then mix with one cupful of lean boiled 
ham minced fine and seasoned with cayenne, 
one-half teaspoonful of mixed mustard and one 
raw egg beaten. Roll the coated eggs lightly 
in sifted crumbs and fry in hot fat. Drain 
on brown paper and wrap in paraffine paper. 
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When needed for lunch, cut each egg in two 
lengthwise and arrange on a bed of lettuce 
leaves. The lettuce should be carefully washed 
and packed lightly in a wet towel to preserve 
its crispness. 

Almost any kind of salad adds zest to the 
lunch. The prepared lobster, meat or vege- 
tables should be placed in a glass or eartlien 
jar and covered closely, and the mayonnaise 
or boiled dressing carried in a covered glass. 
Tomato or beet cups filled with potato or cab- 
bage salad can be packed in a lettuce-lined tin 
box and will keep crisp a long time. 

In watermelon season a novelty is added to 
the feast (provided transportation is easy) by 
cutting the melon in two and removing the 
pulp with a spoon. Pack this in an ice cream 
freezer or pail surrounded with ice and salt and 
covered with newspaper. Cut a slice from 
the bottom of one-half the melon shell, line 
it with crisp lettuce leaves and fill the center 
with potato salad, spreading paraffine paper 
over the top and packing securely in a close 
basket. Chicken or veal croquettes are always 
popular and are good served cold. 

Anything individual appeals to the picnicker, 
and so little apple or banbury tarts, cup cakes, 
cookies, doughnuts and crackers should be 
included in the lunch. A layer cake, chocolate, 
orange, raisin, fig, cocoanut, adds to the list of 
good things. Pickles and olives are indispen- 
sable and should be carried in bottles to pre- 
vent their flavor from being absorbed by their 
neighbors in the lunch basket. Where a few 
pickles are needed a small baking powder tin 
or spice box will hold them, wrapped in the 
ever-present paraffine paper. Saratoga pota- 
toes are easily carried and give variety. Fruit 
and jelly never go amiss and make a good 
dessert. 

An old tablecloth, napkins or paper napkins, 
plenty of tin and paper boxes, wooden plates, 
picnic knives, forks and spoons, peppers and 
salts, tumblers, fruit jars are all a necessary 
part of a picnic outfit, if the Junch is to be 
served in comfort. People are so wedded to 
the use of knives, forks, plates, etc, that a 
return to the habits of primitive man is rarely 
satisfactory even for a picnic lunch. Where 
a number of people are included in the party 
it is a good plan to have different persons carry 
all that is needed of one article on the menu, 
and at lunch time serve all together. This 
arrangement divides the burden and secures 
uniformity. For a bicycle lunch, only the 
indispensables can be carried. 
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to supply the demand in cold weather, while 


August Fruit 


To Bottle the Essence of Midsummer for a 
Blissful Uncorking Next Winter and Spring 


Late blackberries, huckleberries, apricots, 
peers, peaches and plums demand attention in 
Avzust. With the fleshy fruits, such as plums 
anc peaches, the finest varieties are at their 
best when put up in cans whole and covered 
wiih a boiling sirup according to instructions 
n . former article, July Fruits. Green gages, 
yellow egg plums and the ruby-tinted purple 
plums, as well as fine peaches, retain an inde- 
scribably delicate flavor of the fruit and the 
pei fection of shape when canned in this fash- 
ion. In planning to use inferior fruit, make it 
into jam, jelly or marmalade. 

Cained Peaches 


Vare the fruit with a silver knife and in 
small quantities, as it discolors quickly from 
exposure to the air. Crack the stones, extract 
the seeds and blanch them. They help very 
much to enrich an otherwise somewhat insipid 
preserve. Peaches require slight cooking. 
Make a sirup, allowing one cup of sugar to 
one cup of water. Let it boil for a few min- 
utes, then into it put as many halved peaches 
as will fill a jar. Set the preserving kettle 
back on the stove, where it will merely sim- 
mer, and let the fruit cook till you can pierce 
it with a straw, but do not allow it to break. 
Liit each half separately and very carefully on 
a small skimmer, and before you place it in 
the hot can, fill the hollow from which the 
kernel was taken with a blanched peach seed. 
Fill the can with fruit and over it pour enough 
of the boiling sirup to cover and run over. 
Slip in carefully a silver fork to allow all the 
air bubbles to rise. When it will hold no more, 
seal it. It 1s a good plan to pare enough fruit 
for the next canful wk le the other is cook- 
ing. If it is so ripe that it begins to discolor 
at or ce, drop each half as you cut it into ice 
cold water. Drain thoroughly before adding to 
the sirup. This method may be slower than 
the plan some cooks follow of paring and 
cooking a bushel of peaches at once, but the 
perfection of your fruit will pay for the extra 
labor. If the fruit is all put in the sirup at 
once, half of it will break before the other 
half is canned. The task may be made much 
less laborious by one person paring while 
another cooks and pours the fruit and sirup in 
the cans. 

Peaches in Their Skins 

For this preserve, choose the most luscious, 
crimson and perfect peaches in the market. 
Wipe each one with a fine napkin to dust off 
the fuzz, and prepare a heavy sirup made from 
one quart of sugar to one pint of water. This 
preserve calls for the new can, which is as 
wide at the mouth as at the bottom, and has 

a lid like an inverted china cup. Into this 
you can drop whole peaches without squeez- 
ing and the lid keeps the fruit constantly 
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it will become too soft, and will begin to decay. 
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below ti. sirup. Steam the peaches till soft 
enough to pierce with a straw, lift each 
one very carefully, so that the skin may 
not be injured, and drop in the can. Fill 
it as full as possible without the slightest 
squeezing, and then cover with the boiling 
sirup. This canned fruit, even if not opened 
for several years, will be found to preserve the 
flavor of the peaches so that they taste almost 
exactly like fresh peaches. 
Dried Peaches in Sugar 

Pare fine yellow peaches and cut each one in 
two, taking out the stone. Drop them in a 
boiling sirup made from four cups of sugar to 
one and a half cups of water. This quantity 
will be enough for six pounds of peaches. Let 
the fruit simmer till tender. It will begin to 
have a transparent look when ready. Lift each 
peach very carefully, roll in powdered sugar 
and lay on a platter. Set in the sun to dry. 
It is a good plan to choose a very hot day for 
this process and finish them early in the morn- 
ing. When the sun is hot enough they can 
be dried in one day. They may be done in 
a cool oven, but lack a certain flavor that sun- 
dried peaches have. If sirup oozes from them, 
remove to dry platter. When perfectly dry, 
pack in a jar with sugar about them. These 
can be soaked over night, as required, and 
when stewed in the water in which they stood, 
will be found to have as fine a flavor as the 
best canned peaches. They will keep any 
length of time. 


Pickled Peaches 


Make a sirup from one quart of vinegar to 
four pounds of brown sugar. Tie two tea- 
spoons of whole cloves, one teaspoon of cassia 
buds, two tablespoons of cinnamon and two 
tablespoons of ginger in a small muslin bag 
and put in the sirup to boil. Allow to become 
perfectly cold, when add ten pounds of pared 
peaches and heat gradually in the sirup. When 
it boils, lift the peaches from the sirup and 
lay in a stone jar. Pour the boiling sirup over 
the peaches. For three successive mornings 
drain off the sirup and pour over the peaches, 
then cover tightly, leaving the bag of spices 
in the pickle. 

Brandied Peaches 

Make a sirup from three pounds of sugar 
and three cups of water. Allow it to boil five 
minutes. Pare four pounds of fine, large 
peaches. Add them to the sirup, cook till 
transparent, and just as you take the preserve 
from the fire add two cups of fine brandy. 
Seal exactly like any canned fruit. 

Peach Marmalade 

If you have a quantity of poor peaches you 
wish to preserve, cut them up, and, if ripe 
enough, press through a sieve or potato ricer. 
Add sugar equal in quantity to the pulp, the 
juice of one lemon and a dozen peach kernels, 
and cook very slowly for half an hour. Stir 
frequently to prevent burning. 


Canned Pears 


Pears may be canned exactly as peaches are 
done, except that they require longer simmer- 
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ing in the sirup. Choose fruit that has as 
much flavor as possible, as this is an insipid 
preserve when made from certain species of 
pears. 


Pears Preserved in English Style 

Pare six pounds of pears, leaving them whole, 
and put them to simmer in a granite pan with 
two cups of hot water. When you can pierce 
them with a straw, lift into a large jar or bean 
pot, cover with four and a half pounds of 
sugar, add half a candied lemon peel cut in 
strips, twelve cloves and two pieces of ginger 
root. Cover and put to cook for two hours in 
a moderate oven. Seal hot in jars. 


Pickled Pears 

Seckel or Buffum pears, which are plentiful 
late in August, are the best for pickling. Do 
not pare them. For eight pounds of pears, 
dissolve four pounds of brown sugar in one 
quart of vinegar. Drep into it a muslin bag 
filled with four tablespoons of cinnamon and 
two grated nutmegs. Add the pears, cover 
closely and simmer very slowly till tender. 
Lift the fruit into a jar, cook the sirup half an 
hour, then pour boiling over the pears. Keep 
covered tightly. Leave the spices in the sirup. 


Canned Plums 


Choose the best plums possible for preserv- 
ing. Prick each one with a needle to prevent 
the skins from bursting and put them to steam. 
When tender, put them into jars, set in a pan 
of hot water and fill the can with the fruit. 
Over it pour a sirup made from cooking for 
a few minutes one quart of sugar with one 
pint of water. Pour this into each jar till it 
overflows. Plums preserved in this fashion 
will retain perfectly their flavor and shape. 


Gingered Pears 

Soak two ounces of green ginger root over 
night in one quart of water. In the morning 
cut it into small pieces, add ten pounds of 
sugar to the water, then the ginger, then boil 
to a sirup. Pare fourteen pounds of hard 
pears and cut them up in small pieces. Add 
the sirup and allow them to simmer slowly 
for four hours. When the sirup is thick and 
rich and the fruit transparent it is ready to 
seal in jars. 


Peach Jelly 


This is a preserve which comes in excellently 
for filling in jelly cake or anything which does 
not require a solid jelly. Yellow peaches make 
the best jelly. Small fruit and good bits from 
imperfect peaches can be utilized for jelly. 
Rub off the down; do not pare, and cut into 
quarters. Break one-third of the pits and take 
out the kernels, add to the peaches and put 
them over a slow fire to cook. Stir constantly. 
For additional flavoring add the juice of one 
lemon to each pint of peach juice. Boil up with 
one pound of sugar to each pint of juice. 


Plums in Brown Sirup 


This preserve calls for dark-skinned purple 
plums. Make a sirup from six quarts of brown 
sugar and three quarts of water. Let it boil 
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till clear, skimming it occasionally. Into a 
large jar put six pounds of plums. Pour the 
boiling sirup over them. In two days drain it 
off very carefully, boil it, pour over them again, 
Repeat this in two days, and when the sirup 
boils, add the fruit, simmer gently for a few 
minutes, then can and seal. 

Plums as Preserved in Kent, England 

Put twelve pounds of purple plums into a 
narrow-mouthed stone jar and over them pour 
seven pounds of sugar. Shake the jar so . 
sugar will sift down between the fruit. Cc, 
the jar very tightly and set it in a moderate 
oven for several hours. Lift into jars when 
cooked, and seal. 

Huckleberries, blueberries and blackberries 
may be preserved after any recipe given for 
seedy fruits in a previous number. Huckle- 
berries required for winter pie baking keep 
very well if packed fresh into cans and covered 
with molasses. They require no cooking. When 
needed, drain off the molasses and wash the 
berries, draining again. The molasses may be 
returned to the jug. The berries will be found 
plump and fresh. Blueberries, blackberries or 
huckleberries make a delicious jam or jelly. 


The Season’s Fruit 
By Epwin Dwicut 


“Fruits in their season,” said the bill of fare 
That graced the twenty-five cent table d’hote. 
And I so innocent and debonair 
Supposed I’d have the fruits on which I dote. 
’Twas early spring; the market stalls were 
filled 
With strawberries from the sunny southern 
dunes, 
I ordered some; the girl expressed regret— 
“T’ chef says he ain’t put in no berries yet— 
He says it ain’t in season for ’em here, 
But I can give you fruit.” She brought me 
prunes. 
’Twas summer, and the melons cut in twain 
Made my mouth water as I passed the booth, 
But when, with watermelon on the brain 
I asked at table, what got I forsooth? 
Regrets and prunes. So likewise in the fall 
When pears were ripe, and luscious ones 
were boons; 
And winter, when sweet oranges I sought, 
’Twas only prunes, till this in grief I wrought 
Beneath the “Fruits in season” legend on the 
bill— 
“Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O 
Prunes.” 
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New Ways with Peaches 
By Mary Foster SNIDER 


Peach Delight 

Pare, cut in halves and stone a dozen fine 
ripe peaches, reserving a few of the pits. Boil 
the pits in half a cupful of water for fifteen 
ninutes, then strain. Mix well together a 
generous half cupful of sugar and a table- 
spoonful of flour. Butter a deep pudding dish 
well, put in a layer of peaches, sprinkle with 
the sugar, dot with bits of butter, cover with 
another layer of the peaches and proceed in 
this way until all are used. Pour over the 
water which was strained off the pits. Make 
a rich biscuit crust for the top, roll out about 
half an inch thick, place it over the fruit, make 
several incisions to allow the steam to escape, 
aud bake in a moderate oven. In serving, cut 
the crust in pieces as for pie, put the fruit on 
top and cover with whipped or plain cream. 


Darioles 

Pare and divide into halves sufficient peaches 
to make one quart. Add half a cupful each of 
sugar and water, and cook until the peaches 
are tender. Reserve six of the halves un- 
broken and rub the remainder through a sieve. 
kKeheat, and when boiling, add a rounded table- 
spoonful of cornstarch, moistened in a little 
cold water, and cook in a double boiler for 
tin minutes. Take from the fire, add a table- 
spoonful of lemon juice, a few drops of vanilla, 
and if not sweet enough, a little more sugar. 
Beat the whites of two eggs until stiff and 
dry, and add to them gradually the mixture, 
while it is still rather hot. Butter six dariole 
molds, coat with granulated sugar and place 
half a peach in the bottom of each. Fill about 
two-thirds full with the mixture and bake 
about fifteen minutes in a moderate oven. Turn 
out and serve immediately with sweet cream. 
If allowed to stand they are apt to fall. Old 
teacups or deep gem pans make very good sub- 
stitutes for the dariole molds. 


Rolled Peach Cake 


Beat twelve eggs and one pound of sugar 
together until very light, then stir in three- 
fourths of a pound of sifted flour. Line shal- 
low oblong pans with light brown paper (do 
not use grease on pans or paper), and pour 
in the batter. Bake in a moderate oven. When 
done remove from the oven, let cool a few 
minutes, and while it is still warm, but not hot, 
turn out of the pan upside down. Then with 
a soft cloth wet in cold water brush over the 
paper and pull it off. Pare and mash very 
fine ripe peaches, make them very sweet, and 
whip into the pulp the stiffly whipped whites 
of two eggs. Spread this over the cake, roll 
il up, and pin it securely in a napkin to keep 
it from unrolling. When cold, cut in slices 
one inch thick and serve with a spoonful of 
whipped sweetened cream flavored with 
almond. This cake must be eaten while fresh. 


Peach Trifle 


Put a layer of sliced and sweetened peaches 
in a deep glass dish and cover this with a 


thick layer of sponge cake crumbs. Pour over 
this a soft, rich custard while yet warm, reserv- 
ing the whites of two eggs, to which add two 
tablespoonfuls of white sugar, and beat until 
perfectly stiff. Spread this over the custard 
and keep on ice until time to serve. 


Peach Custard 

Pare and rub through a colander enough 
ripe juicy peaches to make one pint of pulp, 
add the beaten yolks of three eggs, one cup- 
ful of cream or rich milk and sweeten to taste. 
Bake very slowly until done, and cover with 
a deep meringue made by whipping the whites 
of the eggs with three tablespoontuls of pow- 
dered sugar and two tablespoonfuls of blanched 
almonds chopped very fine. 


Peach Kisses 

Have ready twelve fine ripe peaches, pared, 
halved and stoned. Boil one pint of sugar and 
one-half pint of water until it is brittle (try 
it by dropping a little in cold water, it should 
break with a snap when tested). Dip the halved 
peaches, one after another, into this sirup 
and set away on an oiled dish in a cold place 
to harden. While they are hardening, whip 
the whites of four eggs until perfectly stiff, 
mix lightly in four tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar and two tablespoonfuls of blanched and 
coarsely chopped almonds. Drop in large 
spoonfuls in a pan of boiling water, cook for 
a minute or two, then lift out carefully and 
place on a large plate. Fill each of the peach 
halves with this mixture, rounding the tops 
slightly, and keep in a cold place until time to 
serve. Another delicious way is to fill the 
peaches just before serving with ripe red rasp- 
berries, sprinkle lightly with sugar, heap over 
the meringue and serve immediately. All the 
ingredients should be very cold. 


Whipped Peach Cream in Baskets 

Beat the whites of four eggs until very stiff, 
then mix in by degrees four level tablespoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar, next add two table- 
spoonfuls of rich peach sirup (drained from 
preserved peaches), and stir in lightly one pint 
of sweet cream. Whisk to a stiff froth. Every- 
thing should be very cold before beginning, 
and keep the bowl containing the cream in a 
pan of cracked ice while whipping the ingre- 
dients. Have ready round individual sponge 
cakes, scoop out the center until the walls and 
bottom are only three-fourths of an inch thick, 
and just before serving fill with the peach 
cream. If an especially handsome dessert is 
wanted, brush the outside of the basket with 
white of egg, and stick all over it halved Eng- 
lish walnut meats or pecans. 


FLower SANDWICHES—Put a trimmed loaf of 
stale bread and some soft butter into a covered 
jar containing clover, roses, violets, lemon 
verbena, or nasturtiums, and let them stand for 
several hours. Then cut the bread thin and 
spread with the butter and a delicate sandwich 
saturated with the perfume of the flower will 
be the result, esthetic enough for an epicure. 
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Coolness by the Quart 


By MacDona.Lp 


In a former chapter on ices, in Goop House- 
KEEPING for May, I dealt with the simplest pos- 
sible recipes; for the housewife who has mas- 
tered these I would offer a number of other 
frozen dainties, which in August will be found 
most refreshing desserts; to each I append cost 
to prove that they are not so expensive as to 
put them outside the reach of an ordinary 
household. There are a few general rules for 
the making of ices which ought not to be for- 
gotten. Never put the liquid in the can until 
perfectly cool. Use always the same propor- 
tion of ice for freezing: One part of salt to 
three of ice. When a recipe calls for liquor, 
never add it till the mixture is frozen hard. 
Alcohol will not freeze and the cream will be 
a frappe if the liquor is added before the freez- 
ing process begins. Never draw off the salt 
water until a mixture is frozen. It is after 
the ice begins to melt and a brine to appear 
in the bucket that freezing commences. The 
chill of the ice then begins to penetrate the can 
and the warmth of the cream to melt the ice. 
If you intend to serve cream from a brick or 
mold, do not freeze it so hard that it will not 
pack. Turn the crank very slowly at first; 
when the mixture begins to freeze, turn more 
quickly. If this rule is followed the result will 
be a fine, smooth cream. Give the most scrupu- 
lous attention to the cleanliness of the can after 
using. Do not keep it in the cellar where it 
might rust, but in a dry place. Do not put 
fruit into the can unless it is mashed with the 
cream; it will freeze like bullets long before 
the dessert is ready to serve. When candied 
fruit is called for, soak it in wine or brandy 
several hours before it is required and add 
when the cream is nearly frozen. Avoid gela- 
tine, arrowroot or cornstarch if you can afford 
cream. In using berries or fruit juice the pro- 
portion is one cup of juice to a quart of cream 
or custard; rolled macaroons, pulverized nuts, 
cocoanut or brown bread crumbs, use one cup 
to one quart of cream. If several flavors are 
used in a cream, it will require two to four 
hours for the mixture to ripen. All the recipes 
given here make one and a half pints, which 
is as much as can be prepared in a quart 
freezer. The quantity is sufficient to serve a 
family of six. Cream made from a plain cus- 
tard, or Philadelphia cream, may be used as a 
foundation for frozen desserts of the widest 
variety. 


Philadelphia Cream 

Mix one cup of heavy cream with two cups 
of milk, half a cup of sugar and two teaspoons 
of vanilla. This cream requires no cooking 
and is excellent when one cannot wait for a 
scalded cream to cool. The flavor may ‘je 
varied indefinitely by using any extract desired. 
Cost: Milk 3c, cream Ioc, sugar 2c, flavoring 
5c; total, 20c. 


Ice Cream with Custard 

Put two cups of milk to scald in the dou) le 
boiler. Mix half a cup of sugar, two teaspoo.s 
of flour and a dash of salt. To this add tie 
yolk of one egg and beat thoroughly. When 
the milk begins to bubble around the edge of 
the boiler, pour it over the egg and sugiur, 
stirring till thoroughly mixed. Return to the 
boiler and stir constantly. Cook till the cus- 
tard coats the spoon. Lift immediately from 
the fire and strain. Sometimes if the custard 
is not taken from the hot water at just the 
right moment it will curdle. Do not worry if 
it does; a curdled custard makes the perfec- 
tion of ice cream. Allow it to cool, then add 
one cup of heavy cream and two teaspoons 
of flavoring. Cost: Milk 3c, cream 1oc, flavor- 
ing 5c, egg Ic, sugar 2c; total, 21Ic. 


If one has learned the rules for making these 
two creams, it is an excellent plan to stick to 
them, using them constantly as a basis for dif- 
ferent flavorings, for they are capable of con- 
stant variety. Make chocolate ice cream by 
adding to the custard mixture while hot one 
square of chocolate melted in a bowl in the 
mouth of a teakettle. Cook the custard, and 
when cool add one teaspoon of vanilla. A very 
good imitation of chocolate cream may be 
made by using two tablespoons of cocoa instead 
of the chocolate. Cost: Cream 18c, chocolate 
5c; total, 23c. 

Coffee Ice Cream 

Make custard cream. When the cold milk 
is put in the double boiler, add to it two heap- 
ing tablespoons of Java coffee. Allow the cof- 
fee to steep until the milk is scalded, then strain 
it over the egg and sugar. Finish exactly as 
for vanilla cream. Cost: Cream 15c, coffee 2c; 
total, 17¢. 


Lemon Ice Cream 

For this use Philadelphia ice cream. Put it 
in the freezer without the sugar and freeze till 
it is like a frappe. Pour over the sugar the 
juice of one lemon and half an orange and the 
grated rind of a lemon and orange. Let the 
sugar thoroughly dissolve, then pour in with 
the cream and finish freezing. Cost: Cream 
15c, lemon and orange 3c; total, 18c. 


Maple Ice Cream 

Scald in the double boiler one cup of milk; 
when hot, add three-fourths of a cup of maple 
sirup. Beat two eggs well and pour over the 
hot milk and sirup, stirring well till thoroughly 
mixed. Return to the double boiler and cook, 
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stirring constantly. As soon as the mixture 


thickens, strain. Allow it to cool, then add one - 


cup of thin cream. Freeze. Cost: Milk 1 I-2¢, 
maple sirup 5c, cream 3 I-2c, eggs 3c; total, 13c. 
unana Ice Cream 

Use custard ice cream flavored with one tea- 
poon of lemon. When cool, add two fine 
ine bananas mashed through a potato ricer. 

st: Cream 18c, bananas 4c; total, 22c. 

ach Ice Cream 

Use Philadelphia cream. Freeze, and when 

‘most hard add two cups of thoroughly ripe 
caches well mashed. Turn the crank rapidly 

- seven minutes, then remove the dasher 

d pack. Cost: Cream 15c, peaches 5c; 

tal, 20c. 

coanut Cream 

Prepare custard cream; flavor with one tea- 

poon of vanilla and add one cup of grated 
cocoanut, Freeze. Cost: Cream 15c, flavoring 
cocoanut 3c; total, 2Ic. 

isque Ice Cream 

Make custard cream with vanilla flavoring. 
When nearly frozen, add half a cup of English 
walnuts coarsely chopped. Cost: Cream 20c, 
nits total, 32c. 

Brown Bread Ice Cream 

Prepare either Philadelphia or custard cream 
and freeze, flavoring with half of the sugar 
caramelized. When frozen, add two slices of 
30oston brown bread dried in the oven and 
rolled, then sifted through a fine sieve. 
Cost, 

Macaroon Cream 

Add to the custard cream with vanilla flavor- 
ing three-quarters of a cup of dried rolled 
macaroons. Freeze. Cost: Cream 20c, maca- 
roons §c; total, 25c. 

Pistachio Cream 

Prepare the custard cream, flavor with one 
teaspoon vanilla and half a teaspoon of almond 
extract. Color with leaf green. Cost: Cream 
15c, flavoring 4c ; total, 19c. 

Many people prefer the simple and more 
cooling sherbets to ice cream. In the summer 
when fruit is at its best there are many deli- 
cious desserts which cost little and are easily 
made. They require more time for freezing 
than creams, but they may be concocted from 
almost anything on hand; nothing is better 
than the cupful of rich juice often left from 
canned fruit. If a light, smooth consistency is 
desired, add to the mixture a teaspoon of dis- 
solved gelatine. 

Orange Sherbet 

Soak a level teaspoon of gelatine in quarter 

of a cup of cold water. Boil to a sirup two 

cups of water and one cup of sugar. When it 
has cooled slightly, add the gelatine and the 
juice of two oranges and one lemon. Grate 
the rind of the oranges and add. Freeze when 
perfectly cold. Cost: Sugar 3c, gelatine tc, 
orange and lemon 6c; total, roc. 


Peach Sherbet 

_ Make exactly as for orange sherbet, add six 
ripe mashed peaches and the juice of one 
lemon. Cost: Sugar 3c, gelatine 1c, lemon Ic, 
peaches 4c; total, 9c. 

Cider Sherbet 

Dissolve a third of a cup of sugar in three 
cups of new cider. Add the juice of one 
lemon. Freeze. Cost: Cider 3c, lemon Ic, 
sugar Ic; total, 5c. 

Frozen fruit makes a delicate dessert. Gela- 
tine and cream added improve it, still it is good 
without. 

Frozen Bananas 

Cut four large ripe bananas, red ones if they 
can be obtained, into very thin slices. Over 
them put the juice of one lemon and three- 
quarters of a cup of sugar. Cover and set in 
the refrigerator for one hour. Add the grated 
peel of the lemon and two cups of ice water. 
Freeze. Cost: Bananas 8c, lemon Ic, sugar 
2c; total, 11c. 

Frozen Cherries 

Boil to a thin sirup three-quarters cup of 
sugar and one and a half cups of water. When 
cool add one cup of canned cherries with 
plenty of the juice and the juice of one orange 
and half a lemon. When cold, freeze. Add, 
if desired, a quarter of a cup of sherry when 
the mixture is nearly hard. Cost: Sugar 2c, 
lemon and orange 2c, cherries 10c, sherry 7c; 
total, 

Any fruit one happens to have on hand may 
be used in exactly the same way as the cher- 
ries. If the fruit is large, such as peaches, 
plums or pineapples, mash it into a pulp. 


Another Grace 
By M. Y. 


Clinton’s grace at table, in the June Goop 
HovusEKEEPING, reminded me of an incident in 
my own experience. His father being away 
from home, I asked my little son of eight to 
say grace at the supper table, which he did for 
the first time very nicely. His brother, two 
years younger, giggled and laughed at him, so 
I told him to be prepared to say it himself 
next morning at breakfast. I had forgotten it, 
however, by that time, until I noticed him as 
we were being seated at table, look at me and 
snicker, hang his head for an instant, and 
then look up at me again, grinning. This 
reminded me at once and I said, “Donnie, ask 
the blessing.” All trace of fun left his face 
immediately, as he clasped his chubby hands, 
bowed his head, and very earnestly and rev- 
erently said, “Verily, I say unto you, feed 
my lambs.” 
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Four Delicious Drinks 
By Mrs E. B. Jones 


The housekeeper will find on trial that her 
family will appreciate one or more of the 
drinks made from the following recipes. They 
are suitable to serve on any occasion when 
light refreshments are in order, and accom- 
panied with wafers or sponge cake will help 
to solve the problem of “What shall I serve 
for a change?” The flavors are so chosen that 
they blend into one harmonious whole, and the 
different ingredients are not readily distin- 
guished. They may therefore preserve for some 
time something of mystery. 

Tea Punch 

Juice of three lemons, one cup of raspberry 
sirup or juice, one orange cut in thin slices, 
and one cup of strong cold tea. Boil two cups 
of sugar and two cups of water ten minutes. 
Add to the other ingredients with one bottle 
of charged water or a small quantity of claret. 
These last may be omitted and sufficient ice 
water substituted to make it agreeable to taste. 
Serve with cracked ice in each glass. 

Egg Lemonade 

Boil together two cupfuls of sugar and three 
cupfuls of water ten minutes. Add the grated 
rind of one lemon and the juice of three. Allow 
this to cool, and at serving time add one egg 
beaten until very light and creamy and one 
bottle of effervescent table water, poured from 
some hight in order that the mixture may 
foam. Serve with cracked ice in the glasses. 
Chocolate Cream Nectar 

This may be made either from cake choco- 
late or from any of the cocoa powders, and a 
trial will determine which is the more agree- 
able. Melt two squares of chocolate or an equiv- 
alent amount of cocoa powder in four table- 
spoonfuls of hot coffee. Add one and one-half 
cups of sugar and three cups of water. Boil 
clear and strain. There should be one quart of 
the liquid. When cold add one tablespoonful of 
sherry wine and pour iced into glasses in which 
you have placed one tablespoonful of whipped 
cream, not too stiffly beaten. Stir well before 
drinking. The wine may be omitted and one 
teaspoonful of vanilla substituted. This is 
good hot if a portion of hot milk is added to 
the chocolate sirup, and the whipped cream 
placed on the top. 

Iced Coffee with Orange Flavor 

One quart strong coffee and two cups of 
sugar boiled together ten minutes. Allow this 
to cool and add to each cup or glass one table- 
spoonful of orange sirup ahd the same amount 
of cream partially whipped. The orange sirup 
may be obtained at the drug store or made by 
allowing cut oranges to stand in sugar and 
straining off the juice. This may not sound 
promising, but a trial will convince the most 
skeptical. n 
ing the toothsomeness of coffee ice cream and 
orange ice when served together. 


It was suggested to me by observ- . 
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Just How 


Being Small Bits of Wisdom Picked up 
During Lessons at the New England 
Cooking School 


Read a recipe carefully. If the directions 
call for a tablespoon of melted butter or a cup 
of whipped cream, measure before melting or 
beating. If it demands the butter melted or 
the cream whipped, it means that the buticr 
and cream be measured before melting or 
whipping. 

It is economy to have two measuring cups at 
hand, one for dry ingredients, the other ior 
wet. If you have only one, use it thoughtful y, 
measuring flour and sugar first and putting it 
aside in a bowl till wanted, then using it for 
butter, milk or any wet ingredient. 

Don’t throw away soup meat, if it remains 
in sightly pieces. The beef fiber is left, and 
not a little nutrition. It may be made into a 
very palatable stew with a cup of the stock, 
seasoning of Worcestershire sauce, cayenne 
pepper and the addition of root vegetables 
or peas previously cooked in salted water. 
Soup meat makes good hash, savory scallops 
and croquettes which are in no way to be 
despised ; only remember, much depends on the 
seasoning and on the slightest reheating pos- 
sible, as it has already been well cooked. 

If in doubt as to whether you have pastry or 
bread flour, test by lifting a handful. If the 
flour has a soft, moist feeling and remains in 
a lump in your hand, it is pastry flour; if it is 
dry, and when you open your hand it falls 
apart like sand, it is bread flour. 

Always prick a loaf of well risen bread 
before putting it in the oven to allow the gas 
to escape. 

When you boil rice, always add to it from 
three to three and a half,times its measure- 
ment in water. The amount depends on the 
age of the rice. Old rice requires more water 
than new. The best plan is to buy, say five 
pounds of rice at once, try a cupful and note 
how much water it needs to steam it, making 
each grain soft and separate. Cook the remain- 
der after the same rule. 

When you have made fishballs by boiling 
potatoes and salt codfish together, if they seem 
to have cooked a few minutes too long and 
the mixture is moister than it ought to be, 
stir in a little grated stale bread crumbs til! 
the mixture is dry enough to fry. Never add 
flour to thicken; it will make the fishball pasty 
and uneatable. 
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SUNDAY 


WHERE MRS HAWLEY’S SUNDAY DINNER WAS 
SERVED IN CHICAGO 


Sunday Dinners 


Served in Good Housekeeping Homes from 
Maine to California on May 19 


The call in the June issue of this magazine 
ior reports of Sunday dinners served by our 
readers on the 19th of May brought a load of 
replies from Maine to California and as far 
south as South Carolina. Promptness of 
response was a necessary condition, therefore 
some of the most complete and carefully writ- 
ten descriptions do not win prizes, though in 
some instances they contain valuable material 
which will be printed with credit to the writers. 

A striking feature of the reports as a whole 
is the unanimity with which the mistresses plan 
to make work as light as possible for the maids 
on Sunday. There is also a general disposi- 
tion to perform as much of the labor as pos- 
sible on Friday and Saturday, to make Sunday 
« day of rest for the entire household. Almost 
without exception the Sunday dinner is more 
claborate than those of the week days. The 
(ime of serving ranges from 1to6pm. From 
this unique and fascinating glimpse into 
American homes we gather that church-going 
among Goop HousEKEEPING readers is habitual 
—a fact which occasions no surprise. There 
are printed herewith, in connection with the 
dinners, pictures of a few of the homes in 
which they were served, in different parts of 
the country; homes which may be taken as 
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indicating the fair average of substantial fami- 
lies. The photographs were secured at ran- 
dom, without an attempt to pick the largest or 
the finest houses. The prize awards are fif- 
teen in number, as follows: 

Two dollars each: Mrs George R. Clark, 
corner Hayward and Sibley streets, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mrs J. Withrow, Lexington, Va: Maria 
A. Hawley, 1154 Jackson boulevard, Chicago, 
Ill; Mrs Esther A. Horr, Bawndale stock farm, 
Wellington, Ohio; Mrs O. H. Young, Chey- 
enne, Okla; Hannah Steiger, Box 52, Nord- 
hoff, Cal; Mrs Von Tobel, Box 57, Verdon, 
Brown county, S D; Mrs E. F. Ross, Wales, 
Mass; Mrs M. A. Tarbell, 39 Bellevue street, 
Lowell, Mass. One dollar each: Mrs George 
E. Chapin, North Searsport, Me; Mrs G. C. 
White, Harrison Valley, Potter county, Pa; 
Mrs Maggie Baker, Opequon, Va; Mrs J. 
Johnson, Winnabow, N C; Mrs J. F. Sayer, 
495 Columbia road, Dorchester, Mass; Mrs 
Cora E. Steele, 2641 Wabash avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


AT LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA THE “ATHENS OF 
THE SOUTH” 
Consomme 
Roast chicken New peas 
Mashed potatoes Light bread 
Asparagus salad 
Compote of pears 
Coffee 

The chicken, four pounds at 12 1-2 cents, 50 
cents; one-half gallon peas, 12 1-2c; one quart 
old potatoes, 5c; one bunch asparagus, 10c; 
one-half pound of evaporated pears, 7 1-2c; 
bread, coffee, milk, seasoning, etc, 30c; total, 
$1.15. 

Dinner was served at 1.30. 

Late Saturday evening I found I should have 
company for dinner the next day. Of course 
the first thing to do was to see what the mar- 
kets afforded in the way of suitable material. 
I secured a dressed chicken weighing about 
four pounds, one-half gallon of new peas, a 
fine bunch of asparagus, one quart of old pota- 
toes, and half a pound of evaporated pears. 
This with a bowl of clear soup and hot coffee 
I thought would be sufficient for six persons. 
I keep no servants, so everything possible had 
to be prepared ahead of time. The boy of the 
family volunteered to shell the peas. The 
potatoes were pared and laid in cold water 
several hours before time to boil them. A 
compote had been made of the pears the even- 
ing before, so it might be cold. The chicken 
was put on to cook in boiling water, early, 
that there should be no doubt of its being ten- 
der. The daughters of the house had in the 
meantime seen to the dining room and table, 
so everything was in readiness for an early 
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dinner when the family and guest should arrive 
from church. When the chicken was boiled 
tender, it was taken up and stuffed with a 
dressing prepared with a small bowl of bread 
crumbs seasoned with onion, pepper and salt, 
moistened with some of the water the chicken 
was boiled in. The potatoes were boiled until 
tender, the water drained from them, butter, 
milk, salt and pepper added, then beaten until 
light as a feather. Tne peas when tender had 
only to be dressed with a spoonful of butter. 
The asparagus tips when done were given a 
mayonnaise dressing. The soup was reheated, 
and we had a very enjoyable dinner. One of 
the daughters did what serving was neces- 
sary.—Mrs J. Withrow. 


MRS CLARK’S HOME IN CLEVELAND 


SUNDAY DINNER AT CLEVELAND, OHIO 


We live in a good-sized flat. At dinner on 
May 19 we were three at table, my husband, 
our little girl, aged six, and myself. We have 
one maid and have our washing done out. As 
my maid has no friends here to visit she is 
generally here for tea Sunday night, but I try 
never to have anything to cook save tea. We 
dined at 1 and had: Roast spring chicken, 
which cost 50 cents; new potatoes with cream 
dressing, 5c; young onions stewed, with cream 
dressing, 6c (onions such as are sold in 
bunches and eaten raw); asparagus salad, 
French dressing, 12c; a gelatine milk pudding 
which has no name, as I use a recipe of my 
own, 0c (I made it myself on Saturday) ; total 
cost, 83 cents, not including bread and butter 


and tea. There was enough chicken left for 
hash on toast next morning, and enough pud 
ding left for Monday’s lunch. 

Recipe for pudding: One cup milk, one cu) 
water put on in double boiler, one-third box 
gelatine dissolved in a little cold water, yoll, 
of two eggs beaten light with about one-ha f 
cup sugar, hot milk poured over it, put bac’: 
in double boiler, cook until it thickens a littl:, 
about five minutes, then add gelatine, leave a 
few minutes longer, take from stove, add one 
or two teaspoons rum, according to tastc; 
when it begins to thicken beat the whites of 
the two eggs and pour into them the pudding, 
beat a few minutes and put into mold.—Mary 


B. Clark. 


BELGIAN HARE IN 


CALIFORNIA 

I keep no servant, and we dine about 1.30 
o'clock; have five in the family, but on Sun- 
days my daughter and son-in-law dine with 
us, thus on May 19 there were seven. On 
Friday a friend brought me a pair of young 
Belgian hares, which I had prepared at once 
and hung in an outdoor safe till Saturday 
evening. I then cut them in suitable pieces, 
laid them in salted water till wanted, in order 
to extract the blood. On Sunday I treated 
them exactly as I do Maryland fried chicken, 
and I will add that though I usually do not 
like rabbit meat (and these are of the rabbit 
family), these Belgian hares were delicious; 
quite as good as spring chicken. Accompany 
ing this we had green peas, new potatoes, let- 
tuce with dressing, sweet pickled cantaloupes, 
stewed dried apricots, bread, butter, etc. For 
dessert I had strawberry shortcake crowned 
with whipped cream. 

Permit me to add a description of the dining 
room, as it will convey some idea of a home 
in southern California: Our cottage is one of 
those prepared, I believe, in, Michigan, brought 
here piecemeal and put together with stiff 
pasteboard instead of plastered walls. The 
woodwork is nice, better than that of most of 
the native built houses, and the walls, which 
are either painted or papered, look like other 
walls. Nearly every room has an open fire- 
place on which we depend entirely for heating 
purposes. Our dining room has the open fire- 
place, on one side of which a door opens upon 
a rose-embowered porch, two large windows 
at one end of the room look out upon a rose 
garden, some of the branches of the rose 
bush peeping in at the windows. The walls 
of the room are covered with delicate sage 
green paper, on which are hung a few choice 
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etchings, over the china cabinet is a deer’s 
head, a trophy brought from Florida by my 
son. 

I can hardly do justice to this picture with- 
out including its distinguishing feature—a dear 
little granddaughter of ten months old, seated 
in a high chair at a safe distance and casting 
sunshine all around with her happy voice and 
lovely countenance. I take pleasure in sub- 
scribing myself an old friend of Goop House- 
kK’ EPING.—Hannah Steiger. 


ON THE DAKOTA PRAIRIE 


Goop HouseKEEPING has shown an interest 
s» unique, and at the same time so kindly, in 
our Sunday dinners that I hasten to inform 
you of the dinner served at our home on May 
10, 1901. We live on a farm on the prairies of 
South Dakota. 

Fried eggs Watermelon sweet pickle 
Canned pears Bananas 
Lemon pie Sponge cake 

Ice cream 
Coffee 

We entertained three guests, making eight 
persons at the table. The bread was one day 
old; the butter, “pure as virgin gold,” was 
from the V creamery. The eggs were 
new laid, “whose praise was sung by pullets 
with their morning lays.” The pears were 
marked “exquisite,” 25 cents a can, and we 
decided that the canning company had used 
the right word. The bananas and ice cream 
were the forethought of the host in honor of 
our guests. Fried eggs and coffee for the 
children are our standard extras for Sunday 
dinner. If a substitute is made for either, 
there is a perceptible feeling of depression in 
the air and someone is sure to make disap- 
proving remarks about those hens. 

We reach home from church at 2.30, or a 
little earlier, and dinner is served in thirty 
minutes. A ride of five miles has put an 
extra edge on our appetites and the dinner is 
always appreciated. There were no servants 
in the house, but when we have a girl, as we 
do occasionally, she prepares the Sunday 
breakfast as on other days, helps about the 
dishes and tidies the kitchen. She is then at 
liberty to leave the house for the remainder 
of the day. If she remains she helps prepare 
the dinner, or more often, at her own sugges- 
tion, gets it alone and helps wash the dishes. 
Our dinner then is exactly the same that I 
-hould prepare if I was alone. The dessert is 
made on Saturday, and we plan to have some- 
thing appetizing. If we have cold potatoes 


they are warmed over in some way; if not we 
do not miss them. The fare for supper is 
only crackers and cold milk. 


Fried Eggs 


Heat two tablespoons of butter very hot in 
a spider. Tilt the spider by placing the poker 
under one side. Break the eggs in rapidly; 
pepper and salt lightly, cover tightly and 
remove before the yolks are hard. Pour the 
butter over the eggs. It will be relished on 
the bread. 

Watermelon Sweet Pickle 

Pare and cut in convenient pieces the rind 
of a large melon. Parboil or steam, and drain. 
Prepare a sirup of one quart of vinegar, three 
pounds of sugar, two ounces of stick cinna- 
mon and two ounces of whole cloves. Tie the 
spices in thin bags. When the sirup boils, 
drop in the melon rinds, let boil five minutes, 
then pour the sirup over the pickles in a jar. 
These are very nice and convenient to use 


where there is not much fruit—Mrs Von 
Tobel. 


MRS TARBELL’S HOME IN LOWELL 


AT LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


Beef, boiled Potatoes, boiled in jackets 
Canned tomatoes, hot Pickles Gravy 
Brown bread Wheat bread 
Layer cake Pineapple 
Health coffee Distilled water 

Dinner was served at 2.30. Five persons 
were at table. The meat was a fine boiling 
piece, cooked slowly for hours Saturday till 
it was tender enough to fall in pieces, then 
cooked Sunday till thoroughly heated, which 
required but a short time. Can be served cold 
or hot. We find it a nice change from roasts, 
etc. Potatoes, a ring pared around them, then 
cooked in boiling salted water till done, no 
longer. Tomatoes canned in-their own juice, 
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with a little salt added. Season to taste when 
heated. Gravy, the rich juice of the meat, 
seasoned and thickened. 


Brown Bread 


Two cups rye, one teaspoonful soda, one cup 
corn meal, one teaspoon salt, one cup molasses, 
pinch of ginger. Sour milk or cold water to 
make it the right consistency. Milk prefer- 
able. About one cupful required, though that 
varies. A beaten egg may be added if desired. 
Steam three hours. Remove cover of bread 
pail and let it dry off one-half hour. Keep the 
water boiling, especially during the first part 
of the time, that the bread may not fall. This 
recipe never fails us. The wheat bread was 
made Saturday. 

Layer Cake 

Beat yolks of two eggs to a cream, add one 
cup sugar, four tablespoonfuls milk, butter 
size of an egg, one and one-third cups flour 
with teaspoonful cornstarch added, one tea- 
spoonful baking powder, last add the whites of 
the two eggs beaten stiff; two layers. Spread 
with raspberry jelly. Boiled frosting on upper 
layer. This time grape marmalade was used 
for the filling, and the frosting we like best 
is made in the simplest way, namely: 
Frosting 


One cup XXXX confectioner’s sugar, one 
teaspoonful rose flavoring, enough cold water 
to make the right consistency to spread well. 

This is an easy cake to make and is light 
and feathery. Two pineapples were carefully 
pared and eyes removed, then passed through 
the meat grinder; five small apples likewise, 
sugar added to taste, about three cups in this 
case. Set away in a cool place. This dish is 
nice either cooked or uncooked; this was 
uncooked. We find this easier to prepare than 
picked to pieces with a silver fork, grated or 
sliced, and much more rich and juicy. All the 
preparation required Sunday was the cooking 
of the potatoes, heating the meat, tomatoes, 
and making the gravy. The three latter were 
done while the potatoes were cooking. We 
keep one servant, who usually goes to church 
Sunday morning, reaching home from 12.30 to 
1 o'clock. We do as little work on Sunday as 
possible. Breakfast is rather late; dinner from 
2 to 3, and no supper. There is a lunch for 
those who wish. The servant either goes to 
her room or goes out after the dinner dishes 
are done. We have a “menu book” for daily 
use to which I referred for the foregoing.— 


M. A. Tarbell. 
IN A DEVOUT NORTH CAROLINA HOME 


On Sunday, May 19, four persons sat at our 
dinner table. The time was 6 o’clock p m. 
We had cold boiled ham for meat, lettuce and 


WINNABOW, NORTH CAROLINA, WHERE MkS 
JOHNSON’S DINNER WAS SERVED. WINNABOW 
WAS THE HOME OF GOV RICE AND THE BIRTI- 
PLACE OF GOV RUSSELL, OF THE OLD NORTH 
STATE 


tomatoes for salad, whole wheat and white 
bread, butter, cold stewed fruit, cheese straws, 
fresh strawberries with cream, sponge cake, 
salted peanuts and coffee. This is our Sun- 
day dinner, all prepared the day before, except 
coffee. All these are homemade except cheese, 
wheat flour, sugar, salt, coffee. Our cook has 
a leave of absence from breakfast Sunday, 
after dish washing, until breakfast Monday. 
We have lunch at noon, then drive four miles 
to attend Sabbath school. Our Sundays are 
the most blessed days of all the week. We have 
one of the most beautiful homes in the world, 
and we could not desecrate it by having a 
“Sunday dinner,” hence our simple repast. | 
am devoted to Goop HousEKEEPING, and may it 
live long and do much good is the prayer of 
its friend—Mrs J. Johnson. 


A CHICAGO BILL OF FARE 
Stewed chicken, cream sauce 


Quirled potatoes Asparagus 
Lettuce 
Sliced pineapple White cake 
Coffee 


Covers laid for five; dinner served at 1.30. 
The chicken was stewed unti! tender, but not 
broken; when done, remove to a hot platter 
We add a cup of rich milk or cream, a tabie- 
spoonful of flour blended with a tablespoonful 
of butter, and cook until smooth. Remove to 
the back of the range and stir in the yolk of 
an egg well beaten. Have baked small baking 
powder biscuits, place them around the edge 
of the platter. Pour the sauce over the 
chicken and it is ready to serve. Garnish 
with parsley. The asparagus was cooked 
whole and dressed with butter and salt. Slice 
the pineapple an hour or more before it is 
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needed and sprinkle it with pulverized sugar. 
Slice diagonally in small pieces. In Cuba, 
oranges and pineapples are cut in this way; 
they are very nice. I use a plain white cake 
and omit the icing when used with fruit. We 
have no servant at present. In our city where 
only one servant is kept she is expected to 
prepare breakfast and to serve dinner at I or 2 
o'clock. The afternoon and evening are given 
her. I append recipe for my white cake: 
White Cake 

Stir with a fork one-fourth of a cup of but- 
ter to a cream, then add gradually one cup o 
sugar, add two-thirds of a cup of milk, add 
tw» teaspoonfuls (level) of baking powder to 
two cups of flour and sift, stir in lightly, then 
foll in the well-beaten whites of four eggs. 
Flavor with half a teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Bake in an angel food pan. For cream choco- 
late icing, use two tablespoonfuls of cream or 
ricli milk, stir in enough XXXX confectioner’s 
sugar to make thick as it will spread nicely, 
mcit three or four ounce squares of chocolate. 
When the white icing is cool, cover with the 
chocolate. This cake mixture may be used 
for a number of cakes, flavored with rose. 
With a white icing flavored with half a tea- 
spoonful of rose you have a delicious rose 
cake. Grate pineapple and thicken with con- 
fectioner’s sugar. Use either in layers or for 
icing for a loaf, and you have pineapple cake. 
To serve with fruit, omit icing—Maria A. 
Hawley. 


MRS SAYER’S SUMMER HOME ON MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD 


IN A BOSTON SUBURB 


The dinner which I served, May 19, to my 
family (consisting of my husband, two chil- 
dren, aged respectively three and six years, and 
myself) was as follows: ; 

Roast rib of beef, brown gravy 
Mashed potatoes Boiled onions Butter beans 
Lettuce salad 
Radishes Olives 
Strawberry shortcake 


I keep no servant, but usually get a hot 
Sunday dinner, as my husband is not at home 
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to dinner through the week. I always try to 
have a dinner that is easily and quickly pre- 
pared, as was the case with the above, not 
more than an hour and a quarter being neces- 
sary to prepare the entire meal, which was 
served at 1.30.—Mrs J. F. Sayer. 


OKLAHOMA HOSPITALITY 


Sunday, May 19, we had the minister and 
his little son for dinner. Being so far from 
all city luxuries, seventy-five miles from a 
railroad, and having no servant or “help” of 
any kind, perhaps it would interest you to 
hear what I had for dinner and how it was 
served. As I try to always attend church 
services, the dinner could not be very elabo- 
rate, and must be very simply served. I had 
soup, chicken, meat salad, mashed potatoes, 
stewed tomatoes, corn dainty, bread, butter, 
jelly, pickles, coffee and milk, angel food, 
peaches and whipped cream. Everything that 
would keep nicely was prepared Saturday. The 
angel food was then baked, and the chicken 
killed and dressed. The soup bone was cooked 
until the meat was very tender, it was then 
removed from the bone, run through a meat 
chopper, seasoned with salt, pepper, prepared 
mustard, minced onion, vinegar and celery 
seed (as celery cannot be obtained here). This 
was my salad. Sunday morning I skimmed 
and strained the soup, returned it to the pot, 
adding the seasoning, the liquor from a can 
of tomatoes, and macaroni broken in small 
pieces, and set on the back of the stove to 
simmer all the morning. The chicken, with 
a little salt and pepper, three cups of water 
and a cup of butter, was placed in my steam 
baking pan and set on the stove, where it 
cooked thoroughly done and tender while I 
was preparing breakfast. After breakfast I 
pared the potatoes and left them in cold water. 
I opened a can of corn and ground it, opened 
a jar of handsome yellow peaches of my own 
canning, put them in a glass bowl and 
sprinkled with sugar. I set the table, making 
it as dainty and attractive as I knew how, and 
placing upon it all the usual necessary articles, 
then went to church. After returning from 
church, the fire was quickly replenished, the 
potatoes and tomatoes put on to cook, the 
chicken put in the oven to brown. After the 
gravy was thickened, the corn dainty was soon 
prepared and coffee made. All the dinner, 
except the dessert, was placed upon the table, 
the soup ready served at each place, as we 
(my husband, our two sons, our two guests 
and I), sat down to dine at 2 o’clock. After 
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the soup plates were removed I served milk 
and coffee with the dinner. I had the dessert 
prepared ready to place before each one as 
soon as the dinner plates with knives and forks 
were taken away. I put the peaches in small 
glass dishes, covered them with whipped cream 
sweetened and flavored with vanilla, then 
placed each one upon a dessert plate, and 
beside it a spoon and a generous piece of angel 
food. 

I am sure the dinner was enjoyed just as 
much as if it had been prepared and served 
with more formality by servants. But after 
the others had left the dining room, how 
gladly and gratefully would I have listened to 
the voice of my old, tried and true colored 
friend of my old home, if she had stepped in 
and uttered the old familiar words, “Now, 
Miss Mollie, you run ‘long, honey. I'll tend 
to things.”—M. Y. 


A MASSACHUSETTS COUNTRY DINNER 


Barley soup Croutons 
Pot roast of beef, thick brown gravy 
Baked potatoes 
Boiled onions, butter dressing 
Baked bean sandwiches 
White bread Butter 
Green tomato pickle 
Pineapple tapioca, whipped cream 
Pound cake 
Oranges and bananas 
Nuts Coffee 
Wafers and cheese 
The dinner of a woman confined to five 
dollars per week for the food of two adults. 
We had roast sirloin beef three times the 
past week, then ham, boiled and fried, so this 
pot roast, made of an edge or aitch bone, made 
a good change. Had I known before Satur- 
day noon of your offer I would have had a 
different dinner, though not one we should 
care any more for eating. I always get my 
dinner ready on Saturday so far as I can. 
The barley soup was made from stock made 
from edge bone on Saturday, with first the 
bone and 2 little meat that clung to it, water, 
herbs and seasoning. It was little work Sun- 
day morning to take a pint of the liquid, half 
a cup of baked beans and a little tomato left 
from Saturday and set it simmering. After- 
ward I strained it, added the barley and a 
drop of tabasco. The croutons were made 
from the remains of old bread Saturday, when 
the new bread was baked. I make a pint of 
soup every day and seldom follow any recipe 
now; I have 150 varieties at least and it is all 
very. simple. 
We have only two meals on Sunday, with a 
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lunch Sunday night. Dinnei is a kind of 
dinner and supper in one, and is served at 2 
o’clock instead of 1, as usual. A par of pota- 
toes are kept scrubbed all the time, and it is 
little trouble to put them in the oven at the 
right time. The pot roast was partly cooked 
Saturday and needed little more than warming 
through. It was a solid chunk of meat cut 
from the edge bone, fried on all sides in the 
kettle a good brown, then half covered with 
water. The water was kept about like that, 
no more. Sunday there was just the gravy 
to make, by thickening with flour and adding 
a spoonful of Worcestershire sauce. The 
remainder of the edge bone was used for soups 
and hamburg or fricasseed beef. Baked bean 
sandwiches are good. Take slices of home- 
made brown bread (made Saturday when bak- 
ing beans), one-half cup of baked beans, tlie 
same of cold boiled ham, a little horse-radish 
moistened with vinegar. Pound all up together 
and spread between slices of brown bread. 


Two of us sat down to table; a child came 
in to dessert. Dinner was served very simply 
in three courses: First, soup, with croutons; 
second, meat, vegetables, relishes, bread and 
butter; third, dessert, which I brought on 
all at once, having removed the meat course. 
The pineapple tapioca I concocted myself, but 
fruit tapiocas are common, you know. The 
first time I ever made it I tried with fresh 
fruit, but the pineapple is too hard, and should 
be cooked. It must be taken into account that 
fresh vegetables like lettuce, radishes, etc, and 
fruit are scarce in a small town like this, the 
dealers refusing to have it only in the middle 
of the week. Sunday, therefore, we are obliged 
to have what we can get. I used a canned 
tomato relish I canned myself. I feared the 
pineapple wouldn’t keep till Sunday, so I 
chopped it fine, cooked it till transparent, in 
sifup, and set away. Half a cup of tapioca 
was set to soak Saturday night and cooked 
on the back of the stove till clear. This was 
little trouble. It didn’t take all.the pineapple. 
Mix the two and sweeten a little more if it 
needs it. The cream was whipped in a minute 
with my little cream churn. Half a cup of 
finely chopped walnuts, the yolk of an egg, 
sugar and vanilla to taste were added to the 
cream. The pineapple tapioca, served in 
frappe cups with an inch of the whipped cream, 
containing a strawberry on the tip of the cone- 
shaped cream, was very little trouble for the 
results. The cake I cut in narrow lengths 
like fingers.—Mrs E. F. Ross, 
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because it is 


Transparent. 


Transparent 


because it is 


positively Pure. 


Knox’s Gelatine 


With Fresh Fruit Makes a Seasonable Dainty. 


You are sure to be good matured when you have rounded off a dinner 
with one of the dainty desserts which good housewives make of KNnox’s GeLaTINE, 
which has reached the largest sale of any gelatine in America, Remember 
that Knox’s is granulated — measures in a spoon, like sugar, and’ makes a pint 
more jelly than any other package of equal size. 


KNOX is always spelled K-N-O-X 


Beware of the brands that imitate my name. 


WOULD YOU LIKE MY FREE BOOK 


of seventy “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty People.” I 
will mail it to you for the name of your grocer. If 


you can’t do this, send a two-cent stamp. For sc. in 
stamps the book and a full pintsample. For 15c., the 
book and full two-quart package (two for 25C.). 
Pink color for fancy desserts in every large package. 
A package of Knox’s Gelatine will make two quarts 
(half gallon) of jelly. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 40 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. @ 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousexKzerinc. 
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Delicacies for the Sick 
By C. R. 


A bureau of home delicacies for the sick has 
been established as an adjunct of the Domestic 
Arts association of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Skilled workers are in charge of the new 
department and the bureau guarantees to fill 
and deliver all orders on the shortest possible 
notice. Prospectuses and price lists have been 
sent to all leading hotels and to institutions in 
the residence section of the city, and already, 
after the initial month of operations, the bureau 
reports its efforts as recognized and appre- 
ciated. 

Jellies and broth are always on hand, also 
limited quantities of lebban for persons suffer- 
ing from consumption, debility, weak digestion 
or stomach ailments. A special study is also 
made of food suited to patients suffering from 
diabetes and all kidney diseases. The formal 
diet list issued for the inspection of the public 
includes: 

Broths—Beef tea, beef tea peptonized, beef 
tea with hydrochloric acid, chicken broth, mut- 
ton broth, oyster broth, clam broth and beef 
juice. 

Beverages—Milk peptonized, hot or cold 
process; milk or cream prepared for infants, 
lebban, wine whey, albumenized milk, koumiss, 
flaxseed lemonade, Irish moss lemonade. 

Jellies—Brandy calf's foot, sherry calf's foot, 
port calf’s foot, lemon calf’s foot, orange calf’s 
foot, restorative, chicken, chicken with rice, 
mutton, mutton with rice or barley, veal, veal 
with rice or barley, veal made with gelatine. 

Soups—Cream of celery, cream of barley, 
consomme, bouillon, rice cream, oatmeal caudle, 
arrowroot. 

Puddings and Desserts—Bavarian cream, egg 
cream, boiled custard, cup custard with beef 
tea, Irish moss farina, junket plain, junket with 
wine or brandy, whipped cream, rice pudding, 
orange charlotte. 

Frozen Desserts—Plain junket, wine junket, 
raw egg, whipped cream, wine jelly, custard, 
orangeade, egg-nog; sherry or brandy. 

Bread—Entire wheat, graham, gluten. 


Miscellaneous — Scraped _ beef 
baked prunes, baked apples, toast. 

The Domestic Arts association, under whose 
jurisdiction the bureau of delicacies has been 
established, is an incorporated institution whose 
special mission is the scientific training of 
household servants. The first class of maids 
was successfully graduated from the school 
during the spring and the several members are 
now in efficient service in Pittsburg homes. All 
work of the past year, however, has been largely 
in the nature of an experiment. Women of 
wealth and influence are behind the enterprise 
and have spared no expense in fitting up a 
school home for the maids and in placing 
trained supervisors at the helm. The latest 
move, of opening up a bureau of home delica- 
cies for invalids in connection with the school, 
has met with popular recognition on the part 
of the public. The food is prepared in the 
large, well ventilated kitchen of the training 
school. Every sanitary precaution is taken, 
filtered water and the best of ingredients are 
used. The furnishings of the sick diet depart- 
ment include specially made kitchen boxes and 
pails for the packing of jellies and ices, also 
jars for the broths, to insure the safe trans- 
portation of food to patients. 


sandwiches, 


Honest Recommendations 


By A SuFFERER 


There is one small but, tangible and practical 
suggestion I would humbly like to make toward 
the solving of the great and intricate “domes- 


tic problem.” Women can, if they will, help 
each other immeasurably by” giving strictly 
honest recommendations to servants. We are 
warned against engaging servants without ref- 
erences—as if references meant anything! 
Women dismissing maids for untruthfulness or 
drunkenness, or some other unpardonable sin, 
extol their cookery or their ironing, suppress 
the truth, in fact, until each employer feeis 
that no reference is almost as valuable as a 
“good character.” Weakness in this particular 


~is mistaken kindness to the servant and often 
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Every grocer is banker 
for Fels-naptha soap; he 
returns the money you 
pay him for it, if not satis- 
factory; and draws on us 
for two cents more. It 
don’t cost him a cent to 
be banker for it, not even 
his postage. 

What Fels-naptha 
for? 

(1) The family wash.— 
It saves half the rubbing. 
Soaking does half; and 
rubbing half. We'll tell 
some interesting particu- 
lars after the list. 

(2) House-cleaning.— 
it washes paint without 
injury. Sand soap is too 
sharp; it cuts scrapes 
scratches. Fels - naptha 
is mild but effectual. 

(3) Kitchen and pan- 
try—Wash dishes with 
it. Makes glass tin and 
silver shine as if polished ; 
makes pot kettle grid- 
iron sink floor oilcloth 
and table look clean, and’ 
feel clean; they are clean. 

(4) Spots on clothing 
carpets  upholstery.— 
rush dirt out, then wet 
and soap, let rest a few 
minutes, and wash the 
soap out; the dirt comes 
with it. 

(5) Workmen’s clothes. 
— Painter’s, machinist’s, 
butcher’s, grocer’s, black- 
smith’s, shoemaker’s, mill- 
worker’s, railroad man’s, 
farmer’s, army and navy, 
are hard to wash; but all 
come clean with Fels- 
naptha, except that some 
paints will not come out. 
Use plenty of soap, soak 
longer, rub more. 

(6) Workmen’s hands. 


—Paint grime tar print- 
ing-ink etc. 

(7) Stable horse dog. 
—Makes harness shine; 
is quick. Good for horse 
all over, especially sores 
and fetlock and under 
hoof. Cleans and smoothes 
a dog’s skin; takes away 
dog smell; anti-vermin. 

(8) Hospitals. — Same 
as house-cleaning. Hos- 
pitals keep house cleaner 
than most of us. 

(9) Hard and sea water. 
—You can wash with 
them; use warm water, 
more soap, soak longer, 
rub more. 

Those particulars: 

(10) Wool.— Warm 
water; don’t soak; wash 
quick with hands, not 
board or machine, rinse 
well, wring little or shake, 
hang out at once, and iron 
under damp cloth. All 
woolens, from blankets to 
cashmeres, left soft and 
shrunk very little. 

(11) Laces.—Same as 
wool. Wind small fine 
laces on bottle, rub with 
hands in suds, and rinse 
on the bottle —don’t 
wring. 

(12) Silks. — Same as 
wool. The color may 
run; but probably not, 
unless water runs it. 
Gentle washing won't hurt. 
Iron dry between papers. 

(13) Table linen. — 
Most stains come out 
with Fels-naptha. 

(14) Blood stains etc 
entirely out. Some inks; 
not iron-rust. 

(15) Colored wash.— 
Fast colors brightened; 
not-fast, of course, wash 
out more or less. 


(16) In general.—Soak 
half-an-hour in this man- 
ner: Wet the whole cot- 
ton and linen wash; rub 
soap on soiled parts; roll 
the pieces; let soak in 
water enough to cover 
them. 

This soaking does most 
of the work; the naptha 
loosens the dirt; then a 
little rubbing washes it 
out. 

Use cold or warm 
water; one is as good as 
the other, except as 
above. 

Don’t use hot water; 
don’t boil or scald; if 
you do, you double 
your work; then 
your wash won't be so 
clean as with cold or warm 
water and half as much 
rubbing. 

We have never known 
a case of dissatisfaction 
with Fels-naptha soap 
with warm or cold water. 

Good washing has one 
hindrance; the habit of 
boiling clothes; the no- 
tion that boiling cleanses 
clothes. 

The easy way to wash 
clean is the good way to 
wash: it is with Fels- 
naptha soap and cold or 
warm water, not hot, and 
no boiling. - 

Fels & Co, Philadel- 
phia, will send you a bit 
of Fels-naptha soap, with 
a primer; bat most of 
the primer is here in this 
page. 

If you want friends to 
know of Fels-naptha, send 
their addresses—no mat- 
ter how many—they shall 
receive the sample and 
primer. 
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a grievous wrong to the next employer. It 
would seem that common honesty and class 
spirit should be sufficient to persuade a woman 
employer to protect others from worthless, and 
worse than worthless, servants, so far as in her 
lies. ’Tis a pity that there is not some potent 
way of enforcing this particular sort of truth- 
telling, which Christian training and humanity 
apparently have failed to do. 


Carelessness in Dress 
By Bapette A. MUELLE 


When entering the room at a social function, 
one is impressed by the life of the scene, the 
decorations, lights and other embellishments, 
but the prime factor to its success is woman. 


TWO BAD EXAMPLES 


Why is it that some women show such care- 
lessness in dress, when with very little expen- 
diture of time and thought the defect can be 
remedied? One can scarcely enter a car or 
train without having the homely truth forced 
upon one. There is the woman with her collar 
pinned awry. In the first place pins should 
be dispensed with by those who do not know 
how to use them. It is but the work of a 
moment to adjust hooks and eyes, and then 
the question is settled forever. At any rate, 
the “common” pin should never figure at all. 
Imitation pearl pins are obtainable at a mere 
pittance and by fastening the collar neatly these 
add to the pretty effect. 

Another woman’s hair is forever dangling 
over the back of her collar and she presents 
a most unattractive appearance. With the aid 
of a back comb, a barrette and one or two 
skeleton hairpins this untidiness can be 
avoided. If the hair is exceedingly dry and 
refractory and does not respond to this treat- 
ment, apply the least little bit of vaseline to 
the offending strands and then fasten them in 
place with the skeleton pins. The two women 
in the accompanying sketch may chance to sit 
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side by side in the street car, each cognizant 
of her neighbor’s defect, but not realizing her 
own, and doubtless saying to herself, “Well, 
that woman looks as if she’d rushed out of 
the house half dressed; pity she couldn’t have 
availed herself of the use of the hand mirror 
on her dressing table.” 

Still another woman’s belt is twisted inches 
above her waist line, showing a half worn 
finish at the top of the skirt and possibly two 
or three small pins that could not do duty in 
the circumstances. To such an one I would 
say, fasten the skirt securely to the waist with 
safety pins (if the skirt hook is not desired), 
then draw the belt well over it, pinning it 
firmly to the skirt in the middle of the back, 
thus guarding against the ravages of the 
crowded street cars and stores. And the 
placquet—oh, do not forget to see that that is 
hooked or pinned before leaving home! 

A saying oft quoted, “If one sees my face 
one will not notice my shoes,” has led many 
astray. Nothing is more shabby than the 


woman, glorious in a stylish hat and gown, 
wearing shoes that are simply pining for a 
little dressing or mending. Omit a few of the 


gewgaws and ornaments and keep your heels 
built up and your shoes well polished. It is 
true that while chatting with the acquaintance 
one meets, attention is riveted on the fancy; 
but on departing, imagine displaying a pair of 
“run over” heels or a bedraggled petticoat to 
the man or woman whom one wishes to impress 
favorably! The trifles that one imagines are 
unnoticed or overshadowed by the gay gown 
are really the most prominent parts of the 
apparel, and are brought into still greater 
prominence by the too obvious contrast. 

When one considers how easily these defects 
can be remedied one wonders that they are 
encountered. A piece of narrow velvet rib- 
bon, a fold of chiffon, a turnover piece of linen, 
will freshen any kind of neckwear. Above 
all, have on hand a sufficiency of fancy pins, 
and, like the Freuchwoman, learn to use them 
judiciously. Do not wear soiled neck ribbons 
or collars. Deodorized gasoline can be kept on 
hand and it is but the work of a moment to do 
a little cleansing. Lay in an extra supply of 
boot buttons or shoe laces and a box of polish. 

It is a good plan to brush and press one’s 
dresses (those that are worn frequently) at 
least once every week. Twice the amount of 
wear will be gotten out of a wardrobe thus 
cared for than from one that is neglected or 
carelessly handled. 
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Radcliffe Shoes for women are not like other shoes. Wonderful 
that was made for the Radcliffe Shoes when they were first 
, high grade women’s shoes at $2.50 a pair, has been proved true. . 
Ligh can be made ‘and by our method ‘st 
such a low price can find among their friends well-dressed women whio are wearing the $2.50 
Radcliffe Shoes and find them as serviceable as they are stylish, in perfect keeping with the 
most beautiful gowns and wearing longer than many higher priced shoes. 
Radcliffe Shoes are made in light, fine es for summer wear, durable box calf for 
j ‘heavy service, and beautiful patent leather for dress. All 
are excellent in fit and form, the 


Shoes for 


Wes cin them ‘ry. them. on at the Ieading reial 

stores. Unusual attention has been paid to the fit of Radcliffe Shoes. 

ta the thal of the ard in making the lads Radcliffe 
Shoes are made ini all the fashionable styles and exactly meet the needs of women who desire 


a combination of elegance, durability and economy. The low price is not an indication of the 


real value of Radcliffe Shoes, but is the résult of improved methods of making and mar- 
Keting the shoes. Compare them with any $3.50 shoe offered for sale inthe shops and you 
= will realize not only what economy is represented in the Radcliffe, but also what an 
Sdyarice ‘in scientific shoemaking —and it is on so large a scale that better shoes cost -less 
than ‘ever. Next time’ you buy, ask for Radcliffe. . 
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At the Pan-American 


Wonderful Things Which Make the House- 
keeper's Ways Ways of Pleasant- 
ness and Her Paths Peace 


We Americans may be “short” on art and 
literature, but we are certainly “long” on 
comestibles, and the visitor to the Pan-Ameri- 
can may wander for hours down aisles of 
viands, past grape urbors, rows of cotton trees 
in bloom, cocoa and chocolate urns, tea gar- 
dens where American tea is dispensed, oriental 
nooks where American coffee is a revelation, 
edifices of candy boxes, pillars of cans of con- 
densed milk, evaporated cream, egg baking 
powder, self-raising flour, macaroni, cereals 
without number, in flour, flakes, meal and pel- 
lets. At first the array is bewildering, but this 
sensation is succeeded by one of pride in the 
resources of our vast and generous country. 
It seems as if we could feed the world, so pow- 
erful is the sense of lavish plenty and rich 
superabundance. The Minnesota state capitol 
modeled in the finest butter, and the grain dis- 
plays of Nebraska, Idaho, Illinois and the other 
great agricultural districts are but types of the 
wealth of those communities. Looking at the 
wonderful decorative effects produced by sheaf, 
stalk, cob and kernel, we feel we are in the 
place the children sing of, ‘where oats, peas, 
beans and barley grows,” and are reminded 
of the western girl’s answer to the Englishman 
who asked, “But what do you do with these 
acres, these miles of corn?” “Oh,” she said, 
“we eat what we can, and can what we can’t.” 
(Unfortunately, the man in repeating this at 
home said “they tin what they can’t,” so the 
joke was spoiled.) 

The appearance of the canned goods is 
beyond praise, and so cunningly are the smaller 
fruits laid in mosaic in the jars that one thinks 
of King George’s query as to how the apple 
got into the dumpling. There are many more 
than “twelve manner of fruits,” gem-like in 
their color and clarity, currants and cherries 
resembling topazes, rubies and garnets, tiny 
onions like pearls, peaches, plums, oranges 
which recall the jeweled trees in Aladdin’s 
cave. The vegetable oils form an interesting 
class of exhibits, and samples of crullers and 
salad dressing convince one that they are as 
delicious to the palate as they are agreeable to 
the eye in their clear tints of amber, straw and 
gold. The canned meats, fine, firm, in little 
slabs like pink marble, are particularly delec- 
table to look upon, while the fish canning indus- 
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try is represented by a large and well-con- 
structed model, which epitomizes the whole 
process from lowering the nets into the sea 
to sending away the completed product. 

Innumerable new devices in culinary utensils, 
first introduced at the Pan-American, will be 
encountered in the hardware and department 
stores, and will be welcome aids in simplify- 
ing processes, saving materials, conserving 
health. An article which recommends itself 
at a glance is a lens for kitchen use, small, 
simple and cheap, yet strong enough to reveal 
the true state of any food suspected of taint. 
Atoms of fig, milk and meat were seen to be 
full of living organisms and were rejected 
accordingly, while the minute serpents wrig-. 
gling in a film of vinegar were said to be proof 
of its virtue. An invention of substantial 
value and importance is a sanitary drinking 
fountain for use in schools and all public 
places. It consists of a porcelain bowl, from 
the base of which springs a vertical jet of 
water eight or ten inches high. The person 
drinking bends over the jet and receives the 
water in the mouth without touching the lips 
to any vessel whatever. Aluminum ware is 
well to the front, and very desirable are the 
English touring outfits of this material, port- 
able canteens and stoves for two or several 
people. There are ice shredders, meat chop- 
pers and juice extractors, a miraculous cherry 
stoner, teakettle which cannot scald fingers, a 
waffle iron which all but turns itself, and many 
other magical appliances which will make the 
housewife fancy the Brownies are as of old 
assisting her industrious fingers. Indeed, her 
ways are ways of pleasantness and all her paths, 
are peace nowadays. The question of settling. 
the coffee is settled forever by using the new 
coffee tablets; one need never weep again over 
a chopping bowl full of onions, for a sprinkle 
of the new onion salt imparts the same flavor; 
and if clothes are put into a certain new tub 
a few turns of the crank will bring them out 
washed, rinsed, blued and wrung. In fine, a 
houseworker who observes carefully the exhib- 
its along the lines of domestic need and effort 
at the Pan-American cannot fail to resume her 
labors with stimulated interest and with many 
new ideas as to methods of furthering comfort 
and convenience. 


Never wash bread and cake tins with soap. 
If you do the dough is apt to stick to the 
pan.—M. 
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$ At the 

Beginning F th B q t° Endi 

fai or the Banque nding 

Vesta The exquisite designs of “1847 Rogers Bros.’ ware will Berkshire 
Oyster Forks } meet every requirement of the most elaborate social function. $ Fruit Forks 
From the oysters to the ices ‘‘1847 Rogers Bros,’’ spoons 
and forks meet the approbaticn of the most fastidious taste 

Lotus and the requirements of fashion’s exact decree. Ask to see the Berkshire 
Round Bowl 3 new designs of “1847” goods. dee Cream 
Soup Spoons Leading dealers everywhere sell them. Send for catalogue No6lQbefore buying. ) Spoons 
International Silver Co., Successor to MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. New York. Chicago. 


hat Wears, 


This letter was written on a Lackawanna Railroad train traveling sixty miles an hour. The regularity of the 
handwriting testifies to the wonderful smoothness of the road-bed. « 

POPULAR PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION LINE between New York and Buffalo, with 
or through cars between New York and Chicago, New York and St. Louis. 

Tickets and reservations at 429 and 1183 Broadway, New York; 289 Main Street, Buffalo; 
103 Adams Street, Chicago; Eighth and Olive Streets, St. Louis. 

The Lackawanna Railroad presents unexcelled locations and opportunities for industries 
and manufactories. General Offices, 26 Exchange Place, New York City. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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Nineteen Boy Cooks 


Nineteen boys marched up as a gallant squad 
in a regiment of three hundred girl graduate 
cooks of the public schools of Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, during the June commencement exer- 
cises, and received their ribbon-tied diplomas 
as masters of the culinary art. All but one 
were from the classes of the Southside school 
kitchen, presided over by Miss Clara S. Schaff- 
ner, who is a graduate of the same kitchen. 
Miss Schaffner’s taste for culinary work first 
developed in the pttblic school kitchen, and 
was later strengthened by a regular course of 
training in the east. On assuming her duties 
in Pittsburg she gave all possible encourage- 
ment to the admission of boys into her kitchen. 

The lads have been faithful in attendance. 
They have worn their white aprons and caps 
with as much grace and enthusiasm as the 
girls, and they have manipulated pots and pans 
with ease and expertness. Their record for 
practice dishes cooked at home is not as high 
as that of the prize winning girls, nor has any 
lad carried away a gold spoon for leading his 
associates in the percentage gained on examina- 
tion day, but in the exhibit of bread and dis- 
play dishes on closing day, and in a general 
good record for work during the year, the 
boys have held their own. 

Of the nineteen lads, six formed a little class 
by themselves. The remaining boys were 
lonely members, by ones and twos, of the vari- 
ous girls’ divisions, with all the varied expe- 
riences of competition and association with 
presumed superiors to be undergone at each 
session. The lads entered the school kitchens 
of their own accord. Two or three are sons 
of local bakers and confectioners and enrolled 
with an eye to business. Others expressed a 
taste for the work, and others had become 
interested in the progress of their sisters. All 
are young, none probably over twelve years of 
‘age. One lad at this kitchen found his talents 
unexpectedly put to account. His mother died, 
and the sister, on whom the care of the family 
devolved, was injured and rendered incapable. 
The boy cook took hold of culinary affairs at 
home and is conducting the business in a man- 
ner satisfactory to all concerned. 

The cooking course in the various school 
kitchens of Pittsburg includes the treatment 
of scalloped dishes, potatoes, vegetables of all 
kinds, cereals, meats, cheese dishes, bread, 
biscuit, muffins, gingerbread and cake baking, 
fish, soup, pastry, beverages, poultry, desserts, 
salads, with thorough instruction as to fats, 
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sugars and the preparation of egg and milk 
dishes ; also several lessons devoted exclusively 
to invalid cookery. The chemistry of food and 
the principles that underlie correct cookery are 
the main lines of instruction. The final les- 
sons during commencement week were devoted 
to ice cream and sherbet. The quartet of 
capable instructors at the head of the Pittsburg 
public school kitchens includes Miss Kate \I. 
Wolfe, Miss Laura M. Koch, Miss Clara S. 
Schaffner and Miss Edith McDermott. 

The examination questions this year were 
exhaustive. A few are noted as follows: 

Why does a fire smoke and what can be 
done to prevent it? 

What elements do strength giving foods con- 
tain and name a food containing albumen, one 
containing gluten and one containing casein. 

What three classes of food belong to the 
carbonaceous division? 

Why do fried articles soak grease? 

Why does boiled water taste flat, and what 
is the temperature of boiling water? 

Name one cut of beef good for soup, one 
for beef tea, one for broiling and one for 
roasting. 

What should be done to baked potatoes to 
keep them dry? 

Of what is one pound of baking powder 
composed ? 

Name all the things that are used to make 
batters and doughs light. 

What changes take place in the bread dough 
when the yeast plant is growing in it? 

What is cooking? 

In what ‘order should dishes be washed? 

In serving, to which side of a person do you 
go when taking something from the table? 


The Black Gown, a romance of eastern New 
York and vicinity during the French and 
Indian war, is one of Ruth Hall’s latest histor- 
ical stories. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co of Boston and New York. 

Grandmother's Cook Beok, a few burlesque 
recipes printed as a fifty-cent booklet and illus- 
trated, contains an occasional flash of wit. 

In King’s End, by Alice Brown, characters 
vividly portrayed, their lives intertwining with 
one another, move rapidly before us, as in a 
strong drama. There are the itinerant 
preacher, whose “call” to preach in other 
regions so tries his patient, long-suffering sis 
ter; the girl who wavers between fascination 
and love. The book abounds in touches of 
pathos and humor, and every character seems 
to work out the laws peculiar to his or her 
own individuality. Houghton, Mifflin & Co; 
$1.50. 
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To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 


“ Always on top’”’ 
is the expressed 
by those whose experience with 
inferior shade rollers has conclu- 
sively proven the supremacy of the 


Improved Hartshorn 


When you buy the genuine Hartshorn 
Shade Roller, you have a guarantee 
against time, trouble, and the 
many petty annoyances ca 
an inferior roller. Al- 
= ways look for the auto- 
s graph signature of 

Ste Hartshorn 


Germs 


develop ra 4 in hot weather. Before clos- 
ing your house for the Summer disinfect 
every suspivious ‘ t. Disinfect the rooms 
you move into; e former es may 
have left the i. ‘of some disease. 


The Household Disinfectant 


An odorless, werful, safe 

and economical. in quart bottles only, 

by druggists, dds grocers and house- 

furnishin dealers. Manufactured by Henry 
B. Platt, Platt St., New York. 


All bright housewives say 


is best in every WAay—Grocers. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., NEW YORK. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovseKreEPtne. 
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FIGURE I 


School Frocks for Girls 


No 1 is of red serge, ornamented with black 
cloth and gilt buttons. The pointed yoke is 
quite plain, but is provided with little curved 
extensions above the full front and over the 
tops of the sleeves. These, as well as the out- 
lines of the yoke at the shoulders, are strapped 
with black cloth, with buttons as indicated. 
The sleeves are laid in reversed box pleats, one 
reaching to, and the other a little below, the 
elbow—strapped to match the waist, and 
pleated into small curved cuffs edged with 
cloth. The skirt has front and side gores, 
with three straps and buttons on each side, 
and full back. The belt is of black cloth, and 
bands of the same finish the collar. 

No 2 is of blue cashmere, with the straight 
strip which forms the skirt portion laid in 
narrow tucks (fastened down about two-thirds 
of the way), and scantily gathered to the 
extremely long waist. The latter is also in 
groups of three very narrow tucks, and is 
attached to a shallow yoke fastening in the 
back. The fancy collar, of a darker shade of 
blue cashmere, is trimmed with three rows of 
braid matching the dress in color. The full 
sleeves are tucked to the elbow, and drawn 


FIGURE 2 


into wide cuffs which correspond with the 
yoke; and the braid trimmed belt is fastened 
with a large silver button. 

No 3 is of dull green cloth, trimmed with 
bands of the same material, in a darker shade, 
stitched in red. The front of the waist has 
the fullness laid in two large box pleats, with 
a stitched band, simulating the bottom of a 
yoke, applied between them. The wide collar 
effect is obtained by fitted pieces, edged with 
stitched bands, laid over each shoulder and 
fastened, front and back, under the pleats. 
The sleeves have one reversed box pleat on the 
upper part covered with an applied band, and 
below the elbow another pleat, also covered 
with a stitched band. They are sufficiently 
long to droop well over the hands after being 
drawn closely in at the wrists. The skirt is 
box-pleated, except the front gore, and is 
trimmed with two bands of the stitched cloth. 

No 4 is of French flannel, dark blue in color, 
with draped collar and belt of silk in the same 
shade. The full waist is gathered to a yoke 
both front and back, and has short jacket 
fronts inserted at shoulder and under arm 
seams. A single line of machine stitching in 
coarse blue silk finishes the bottom of the yoke 
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HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
Dandy Shincr 


Holds any size shoe (ladies’ or 
jaz men’s) perfectly rigid, so that 
the highest polish can be easily 


obtained. It is also an excellent 
shoe stretcher. e@ @ 


Can be screwed to any cas- 
‘) ing and removed from sock- 

| et when not in use. Ask 

_ any shoe dealer for it. If 

' not obtainable, send direct. 
Forwarded on receipt of 


t 


~~ ee THE DANDY SHINER CO, Springfield, Mass. 


It is Worth a Trip to Chicago 


to see our exhibitions of Tobey hand-made furniture on our fourth floor. 
Dining Chairs as high as $g0 each, Dressers $500, Tables $500, Bed Room 
Sets $i800—the best investment in furniture in the world at that. 


Tobey Hand-Made 
Furniture 


will increase in value every yeat and be cherished heir-looms in the 
families of your children’s children. You can get a perfect example in 
a library table as low as $35. Write for booklet explaining fully 
the construction of this furniture. 


The Tobey Furniture Company, Chicago. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusekKEEPINnc. 
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FIGURE 3 


and the lower portions of the jacket fronts, 
while the upper parts are attached to the yoke 
by featherstitching with twisted embroidery 
silk of the same shade. A line of feather- 
stitching also encircles the sleeves, below 
which they are gathered into narrow bands. 
The smoothly gored skirt, with each seam 
featherstitched its entire length, is cut into 
Vandykes at the bottom, above a gathered 
flounce, and is finished with machine stitch- 
ing. 


Appliqued and Painted Gowns 


At the “smart functions” this season, among 


the handsome gowns noticeable for their 
beauty and novelty, are the “hand-painted” 
mousseline robes and those trimmed with 
cretonne flowers. The former are dreams of 
loveliness, and if one has artistic taste and a 
little skill with the brush, a dainty gown can 
be decorated which will be the envy of the 
less talented or fortunate. An especially attrac- 
tive model of sheerest mousseline had grace- 
ful sprays of maidenhair fern; another had 
tiny garlands of rose wreaths festooned on the 


FIGURE 4 


skirt, heading the group of tiny flounces and 
decorating the dainty bodice, while another 
had a full, accordion-pleated skirt of plain 
white mousseline and a simple, low-necked 
bodice of the mousseline, covered with a 
design of dainty pink roses. One does not 
require artistic skill in so marked a degree in 
combining a gown with the aid of cretonne 
flowers. The higher priced cretonnes have 
dainty designs, and it is an easy task to cut 
out these designs, appliqueing them on the 
gown with gold thread or fancy floss. 


A complete Encyclopedia of Etiquette, and 
the most up-to-date work of the kind we have 
seen, is that by Emily Holt, published by Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co, New York, at $2. 


Mary Catharine Crowley’s latest work, A 
Daughter of New France, is an historical novel 
dealing with Sieur Cadillac and his colony on 
the Detroit, in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. Published by Little, Brown & Co, 
Boston, at $1.50. 
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ALWAYS HAVE THE BEST. 


Minute 


is acknowledged by all who 
try it to be the BEST GEL- 

ATINE on the market. 
It is absolutely pure and dissolves 
at once in boiling water or milk. 


Every package makes one-half gallon 
clear, firm jelly. 


It requires no measuring, for every 
package contains four envelopes, 
each making exactly one pint. 


If your grocer hasn’t it, send us 13c and we will 
mail you, postpaid, full-size package and receipt book. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 


25 Water Street, Orange, Mass. 


Also manufacturers of MINUTE TAPIOCA, 
which requires no soaking. 


Clear Your Complexion 
Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 35 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth. 


All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 


ASBESTOS PAD 
DINING TABLES 


The Pad is made of specially prepared asbestos, and covered 
with fine cotton flannel, and o prepa ient thickness for all pur- 
Poses ; no other pad necessary. 
To fit any size table, round, square or oblong; also made in 
sections for extended tables. 
Descriptive booklet and prices sent on application. 
LW. KERNEY 


6221 Wentworth Ave. Chicago, lllinois 


Toothache Gum 


A SWELL AFFAIR < 


DENTS 


Stops Toothache Instantly, 


NOT A CHEWING GUM. 
Don’t take cheap substitutes ; insist upon 


Dent’s, the original and only reliable. At 
all druggists, 15 cents, or sent by mail on 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovsekEEPinc. 
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MRS TRUESDELL’S KITCHEN, A PRIZE WINNER IN THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING CONTEST 


A Model Kitchen 


By Mrs C. H. TRUESDELL 


One of the most attractive features of this 
kitchen is that while it would grace a modest, 
inexpensive house, it would lose none of its 
charm in an expensive one. I shall be obliged 
to speak of the pantry. It forms a pass closet 
between dining room and kitchen. It has one 
double acting door; the other shuts tightly, 
thus excluding all possibility of odors in the 
dining room from cooking. One side is 
arranged with shelves for china, with sliding 
glass doors; beneath these are drawers of vari- 
ous sizes, cupboards, etc. Under the high win- 
dow is a broad shelf or work table with tip 
bins below and molding and bread boards 
arranged to slide over bins out of sight. Then 
in the corner between dining room and kitchen 
doors there is a neat cabinet for holding exten- 
sion leaves for dining room and kitchen tables. 
The kitchen, including pantry, is fourteen feet 
by seventeen and one-half feet in size. The 
broad chimney projects twenty-one inches into 
the room, giving the necessary space on one 
side for the large hot water boiler, which it 
almost conceals in this way, and on the other 
side for spacious cupboards for tins, cooking 
dishes, tea, coffee, breakfast cereals, etc. Below 
these are still deeper cupboards for iron, gran- 
ite ware and supplies. 


The range is set in the center, close to the 
chimney, and adds much to the beauty and 
comfort of the kitchen. The white enameled 
roll rim sink, with high back, grooved drain 
boards and nickel faucets, is attractive. A high 
window above gives the necessary light. The 
woodbox comes next; it is like a tip bin, 
and can be filled from shed or storeroom. The 
ample refrigerator can be filled in the same 
way, and yet is of easy access from the 
kitchen by almost invisible doors in the 
wainscoting. This is very convenient at 
all times of the year. Next comes the door 
into shed and storeroom combined, with 
a pretty vine-covered porch outside. There 
are two more windows at the end of the kitchen 
opposite the range, thus giving ample ventila- 
tion as well as light. The floor is covered with 
linoleum in wood colors. This is preferred, as 
it is more easily kept clean and much more 
comfortable to walk upon than a hard wood 
floor. Olive green shades and silkaline sash 
curtains complete the windows. Then a fold- 
ing screen of silkaline and a plant or two add 
greatly to the dainty effect of the room. There 
are two electric lights on swing brackets which 
light the sink and range well. 

In the absence of a maid I gave the kitchen 
a practical test, and have yet to find any change 
which would add to the convenience or save 
steps. 
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Why not have the Best? 


Babbitt’s 


Best Soap 
1776 Soap Powder 


Well made from cleanest, purest materials. 
Will not injure clothes nor redden hands, 


—Made by— 


Sample of panel pictures giv- B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


en with our 


oods, 
Send for Catalogue. Sold by grocers everywhere. 


ENTERPRISE 
FRUIT PRESS 


For making Wines, Jellies, 
and Fruit Butters 


from Berries of all kinds, Grapes, Currants, Tomatoes, 
Quinces, Pineapples, etc. Simply constructed, easily 
operated. It extracts the juice and ejects the skins and 
seeds in one operation. Will not clog up or get out of 
order. Sold by all housefurnishing and department 
stores. 


No. 34—83.00. 


“THE ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER,”’ a 
hook of 200 receipts, sent for 4c. in stamps. 


ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. OF PA., Philadelphia, Pa. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovseKkEEPINc. 
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One Woman’s Way 


The generally accepted way to freshen 
lace which is slightly soiled—which is simply 
dingy all over—is to spread it out on a paper 
covered with calcined magnesia. Place mag- 
nesia and another paper over it and put it 
away between the leaves of a heavy book for 
several days at least, or leave till needed; 
the powder is easily shaken out. Many a gos- 


samer web has been made to look like new 


LACE COLLAR, DESIGNED FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BY MRS SIEGFRIED 


by this method. But lace which has really 
become dirty or streaked by use, or been 
stained by perspiration, needs more heroic 
treatment. For the heavier laces which par- 
take of the nature of embroidery, try first the 
gasoline bath. Use a quantity of the fluid in 
a bowl, sop the lace up and down, gently rub- 
bing the soiled spots between the hands, and 
when these have disappeared, either hang 
loosely out to dry, or if the piece is small, 
fasten onto a cloth-covered board, pinning into 
proper place each little knot and loop, and set 
where the air and sun can assist the chemical. 
In the latter case it is ready to use when it 
comes off the board, otherwise a slight press- 
ing on the wrong side may be necessary. The 
gasoline should be allowed to stand till settled 
and the top poured off for future use. 

To clean other laces, particularly hand made 
“real” ones, I prefer to put them in a pre- 
serve jar filled with suds made of a good soap 
and water; add a little ammonia or a spoonful 
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of borax dissolved in boiling water, and set 
in the bright sun all day, squeezing and stir 
ring occasionally. Rinse lightly but thor- 
oughly, lay in the doubled folds of a towel, 
wring as dry as possible, and then sit con- 
tentedly down with a fresh towel over your 
lap and carefully pick each scallop and point 
into shape. The lace will be just wet enough 
to be manageable, and will dry looking almost 
as well as when it was bought. Old black 
thread laces that have become rusty may be 
renovated by dipping them 
into weak green tea and 
pressing them between news 
papers on a flat surface un- 
der a weight, after being 
manipulated by the fingers 
into the condition in which 
you wish them to remain. 

I think the mistake is 
usually made of ironing 
laces with a very hot, heavy 
iron; this flattens the 


threads and takes away 
much of their original 
beauty. If time is too pre- 


cious, or you lack patience, 
and a piece looks slightly 
rough dry when you have 
finished it, lay between fine 
flannel and iron “wisely but 
not too well.” Before clean- 
ing in any of these ways, 
broken threads should be 
skillfully replaced, holes and 
tender spots darned, and fragments which are 
to be made one should be sewed daintily 
together with their edges overlapped, so that 
the design remains intact. 


Net and Point Collar 
By M. Srecrriep 


To the novice in lace making or one desirous 
of a pretty effect without much work, this 
collar instantly appeals. The net is carefully 
basted on the pattern. Then follow the pattern 
carefully with the braid, basting first. Use 
200 thread and a short, fine needle to 
sew the braid on with. Use extreme care in 
sewing the braids on the net, as the slightest 
drawing or puckering ruins the work instantly. 
Should more elaborate work be required, cob- 
webs around the border, cutting the web from 
under the stitches, produce a lovely effect. 
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‘URA THERE IS NO OTHER WAY” 


poss!B BLE such Is 


Whoue Whean Biscuit 


and with them as the basis in general cookery 
the eye is pleased, the taste satisfied, the 

body is nourished in natural proportion, and 
natural conditions follow. 


RASPBERRIES IN BISCUIT BASKET. 
RECIPE No. 136. 


CREAMED SPINACH ON SHREDDED WHEAT 
BISCUIT TOAST. RECIPE No. 62. 


SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT JELLIED APPLE 
SANDWICH. RECIPE No. 249. 


POACHED EGG ON SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT. 
RECIPE No. 26. 


Mr. James Ten Eyck, the father and trainer of the now 
famous *‘ Ned’ Ten Ey ck, winner of the Diamond Sculls at 
Henley Royal Regatta, says :— “‘ For good, tough, elastic 
muscle, and at the same time to keep the body in good condi- 
tion, there is nothing in my judgment equal to Shredded 


Wheat Biscuit. This food is free from previous fermentation, 8!SCUIT, WARM OR COLD,WITH MILK OR CREAM. RECIPE No. 1. 
S found in light breads made from fine flour, which should Speaking of Shredded Wheat Biscuit, Rev. Edward 


klways be avoided. I am convinced itis a perfect food to Everett Hale says there is nothing he more ie for his 


om in on, and to live largely on before training, instead of breakfast. 
any other kind of bread or cereals. I keep ‘Shredded Rev. Dr. John Lindsay Withrow says: ‘‘ Our table is 
Theat ? in my house—would not be without it.” constantly supplied with your delicious biscuit.” 
RECIPES FOR THE ABOVE ILLUSTRATED DISHES APPEAR ON THE BACK OF THIS SHEET. 
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RECIPES FOR DISHES ILLUSTRATED ON OPPOSITE SIDE OF THIS SHEET, 


136 Raspberries in Shredded Wheat Biscuit Baskets. One| 62 Creamed Spinach. One-half peck spinach, : Shredded 
quart raspberries, 4 cup sugar, 14 cup ice water, or chopped | Wheat Biscuit, 4% teaspoon salt, % teaspoon white 


pper, 
ice, 6 Shredded Wheat Biscuit, 4% pint thin cream, powdered | cup heavy cream, 2 level tablespoons butter, salt a: Pepper. 
sugar. Wash and pick over the berries, crush % of them, add Pick over and wash the spinach till entirely free ‘rom grit, 


wt 


the sugar and ice water, set in acool place 1 hour. Prepare | put ina kettle without water and set on the stov 
the Biscuit by cutting, with a sharp-pointed knife, an oblong | will cook slowly till the juices are drawn out, tl 
cavity in the top of the Biscuit, about % inch from sides and tender. Drain and chop fine. Return to kettle, a r 
ends ; carefully remove the top and all inside shreds, making | salt, pepper and cream; heat, but do not cook. Split the Bis. 
a basket. Fill with the crushed berries, letting the syrup | cuit with sharp-pointed knife, sprinkle lightly wit 
saturate tue Biscuit. Put the whole berries, of a uniform | pepper, toast lightly inoven. Dress with the prepa: 
size,on top; sprinkle with pewdered sugar and serve with | and serve hot. 


cream. Strawberries, blackberries or bananas, may be pre-| 249 Shredded Wheat Biscuit Jellied Apple Sandwich. Four 
pared in the same way. Blueberries may be used without 14 * 


salt and 
1 spinach 


arge apples, % cup water, 4% cup sugar, 2 Shredded 
crushing. Pineapple, peaches, or cantaloupe may also be | Wheat Biscuit, 1 package Raspberry Bromangelin, ; pint 
used, paring and cutting fine with silver knife, using same boiling water. Pare, core and quarter the apples, put in 
proportions of sugar and water. Stewed apples may also be | sauce pan with the %4 cup water and cook covered unt’! tender 
used as a filling for the basket. | then add the sugar and set in a cool place until cold. Turn 


28 Egg Toast. Six hard-cooked eggs, paprica, celery salt, | the boiling water on to the Bromangelon and stir until dis. 
1cup thin cream, 1 level tablespoon butter, 1 level tablespoon | solved, Split the Biscuit lengthwise into halves, remove some 


Entire Wheat Flour, 4 Shredded Wheat Biscuit. Cook the | of the inside shreds, put a layer of the stewed apples between 
eggs 45 minutes, cool in cold water, remove shells, separate | the halves. Into a narrow pan long enough to take the Bis. 


yolks and whites. Makea cream sauce of the cream, flour, | cuits placed end to end, turn the dissolved Bromanelon to 
butter, % teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon paprica; add the whites | the depth of 4 inch and set in ice watertoharden. \Vhenitis 
of eggs put through potato ricer, Split the Biscuit, sprinkle | hard, place the Biscuit top side down in the pan «nd turn 
with celery salt, dust with paprica and toast a light brown in | around them the remainder of the dissolved Bromanelon ani 


oven, remove to warm platter, dress with the sauce, cover | set away to harden. Serve withthincream. If Bri angelon 
the top with the yolks of the eggs put through a potato ricer, | is not to be had, the sandwich may be prepared in the follow. 
garnish with finely mii.ced parsley, jing manner: Soak % box of Plymouth Rock Gelatine (Pink) 

26 Poached or Scrambled Eggs on Shredded Wheat Biscuit, i" }2 cup cold water % hour. If you use Knox’s Gclatine or 
Moisten the Biscuit slightly with cold water, place small bits | Burnham’s Jellycon, follow directions on those packages to 
of butter on top; put in buttered pan in hot oven about 3/| Prepare liquid; then proceed as directed for Bromangelon. 
minutes. Remove with pancake turner to warm plate. Use | Cook the parings and cores of the apples in 1% pints of water 
as toast for scrambled or poached eggs. for 20 minutes, then strain the boiling water from them on 
to the gelatine, stir until dissolved and add % cup sugar, 
When the sugar is dissolved, strain and proceed as directed 
in recipe above. Any of the pure gelatines may be used 
In their season, strawberries, crushed or cut in halves, may 
be used as a substitute for stewedapples. Raspberries or 
other berries may also be used without cutting or crushing, 

Note.—Your tinner can make the mould for you; dimen- 
sions: deep, 2% inches; long at top, 9 inches; at bottom, $4 
inches; wide at top, 3% inches; bottom, 2% inches. 

1 Biscuit With Milk or Cream, Served Warm. Hold th: 
Biscuit between thumb and second finger, and, with bottom 
side down, dip it quickly in cold milk, then hold it pe: pendic- 
ularly until the milk drains off. Lay the Biscuit in a outtered 
pan, cover, and put in a hot oven from three to five minutes 
Remove with pan-cake turner toa warm plate, and serve with 
.| cream and sugar, if preferred, or with butter, or syrup. If it 
is desired to serve the Biscuit cold, after dipping in cold milk, 
as above, let set from three to five minutes, and serve with 
top dressing of cream or milk, sugar to taste; or serve cold as 
taken from carton, with milk or cream, 


HOW TO SPLIT THE BISCUIT FOR TOAST AND | 

OTHER SERVINGS. Dr. E. A. Allen, of Randoiph, Mass., the oldest practicing 
physician in Norfolk County, writes as follows concerning the 

151 Shredded Wheat Biscuit Teast. With a sharp-pointed | Shredded Wheat Biscuit : 

knife split the Biscuit lengthwise into halves, toast to nice! ‘Ihave practiced medicine more than fifty-three years and 
light brown, either in oven or over coals, being careful not | am the oldest practicing physician in Norfolk County. After 
toburn. If butter is used, put on cold, a little at a time—| eating a breakfast of Shredded Wheat Biscuit, I find myself 
enough for a bite only at once. No yeast germs, no baking- | in better condition for my forenoon’s driving, and have les 
powder gases, no greasy shortening, and yet you have a| desire for food for five or six hours than when eating a hearty 
perfectly light and short bread. Note.—Thousands cf fami-| meat breakfast. They assimilate perfectly and keep my 
lies have no other bread in the house. bowe'ls in good order.”’ 


The above recipes are taken from The Vital Question Cook Book, which contains over 250 valuable recipes, a treatise 0a 
the food subject, table of food values, etc., conveniently arranged for consultation and illustrated, mailed free to all who sew 
their names and address (and name this publication). 

Address, THE SHREDDED WHEAT CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 
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GRAPE JUICE 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


there is no more healthful drink than Welch’s Grape Juice. ; 


It is fruit nutrition in fluid —_ oe Juice. 
tis a splend 
increases 


will drink it because they like it. 
for children who lack strength. It 
acts as a gentle laxative. 

FOR THE MOTHER 


T 
id tonic 
nutrition. 


who is exhausted by nursing, or whose health is “run 


down,” Welch’s Grape Juice is the best strengthener 
and blood-maker. It is not a false stimulant 


—it creates an immediate vigor, from 
which there is no reaction. 


Booklet and 8 oz. Sample, Free, by Mall, 


If your dealer wil! not supply you, send us $3 
for 12 fuil pints (half case), shi ex- 
ress prepaid anywhere in Uni 
east of Omaha. 


{THE WELCH GRAPE JUI 


: 

Quilted, of Bleached Muslin 
$ both sides, with pure white 
% wadding between, are the 
: best, being washable, having 
: no lint or fuzz, and are most 
‘desirable. Bound ready for 


use in all sizes. 


FOR SALE AT DRY GOODS STORES. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 


Laight and Varick Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


Ask your retail- P 
er for them. 4 

Best Fit 

Best Stuffs 
We Guarantee ; 
to Please. Ask 
your Retailer to Bae 
write for Booklet. 
If you cannot se- . 
cure 


TRITON 
WRAPPERS 


send for one like 
cut for 


$1.00 


Mailed to any 
address; give bust 
measure only. 

Made of N. R. 
Percales, fancy 
stripes and Per- 
sian patterns, light ‘4 
and dark  color- 
ings, braided Bish- 
op sleeves, full a 
width flounce, 


Triton 
Mfg. Co. 


Detroit, Mich. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovuseKEEPINc. 
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Domestic Economy and _ Insurance 


By Joun F. DRYDEN 


[Concluded] 


Considering now the obligation for insur- 
ance imposed upon men at marriage, we may 
take as a convenient starting point the age of 
twenty-five, which represents about the average 
age at marriage in this country. If no insur- 
ance has been provided for before marriage, 
every wife has a right, and in fact a duty, to 
insist that a reasonable amount of life insur- 
ance be placed on the life of the husband before 
the burden of children has made demands upon 
the slender income. Insurance for $3000 for 
men with even very moderate incomes should 
not be too heavy a burden at the beginning. 
Having thus become accustomed to the pay- 
ment of insurance premiums, by the time chil- 
dren have to be provided for the household 
expenses will have been adjusted to this cle- 
ment of expense and will not be as difficult to 
arrange for as later on in life. Wages or sala- 
ries usually increase with increasing age and 
increased efficiency, and means are thus pro- 
vided to meet the requirements of additional 
needs to protect the interests of wife and chil- 
dren in proportion to the mode of life to which 
they have been accustomed. Here again no defi- 
nite rule can be laid down, but the essential 
point to be considered should be that the earlier 
in life insurance has been commenced, the 
easier it will be to make provision for the best 
interests of the family. 

From whatever point of view the subject is 
examined, the fact remains that even by life 
insurance no man can so provide that his loss 
from a purely financial standpoint will not be 
felt and be short of a calamity. To expect a 
man to provide the full amount of his own 
income by life insurance would require the 
larger part of his income, and it is almost as 
wrong to over-insure as not to insure at all. 
There is a golden medium in life insurance as 
in all other things, and with all its advantages 
it should not be used as the exclusive method 
of saving and investment, only it should take 
the first place and the most important. Other 
forms of saving are valuable and useful, but 
life insurance is indispensable and absolutely 
needful. Yet a man with an annual income of 
say $1500 at age thirty would have to pay for 
life insurance to the amount of $25,000 to pro- 


uit president of one of the largest insurance companies. 
be will be received as those of an expert 
‘large experi 
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vide the same income even under the best con- 
ditions of investment at 6 per cent, at an 
annual cost of over $550, or more than one- 
third of his annual earnings. This evidently is 
a burden which no man would be willing to 
carry and a more reasonable point of view 
would suggest that in proportion to the income 
the amount of insurance be made as large as 
possible, especially where no other means of 
support are likely to exist at the death of the 
provider for the support of wife and children. 
It being impossible to provide a sum equal 
to the earnings of the husband during his life- 
time, a reasonable compromise would suggest 
that at least one-third of this amount should 
be secured by means of a life insurance policy. 
To meet this end in view a new form of policy 
has been devised, by which the full amount of 
insurance payable at death is divided into 
twenty equal annual installments, payable to 
the widow or children as they may select, annu- 
ally or quarterly, being practically held in trust 
for their support and protection for the period 
selected. It is only too often the case that the 
amount of insurance provided at death has 
been badly invested, squandered, or otherwise 
wasted, and instead of the end being achieved, 
the self-denial for years and the prudent con- 
sideration of a worthy husband or father is 
made useless by conditions which formerly 
could not be controlled during his lifetime. 
Hence the “installment policy” is in all 
respects a most satisfactory plan, devised to 
secure the welfare of wife and children, not 
only for a period of years, but by a slightly 
increased payment, for the entire lifetime of 
the wife. The latter object is attained by what 
is known as “continuous installment policies,” 
which may be briefly explained as follows: 
Let us assume a man at marriage at the age of 
twenty-five with an income of $1500 per annum, 
anxious to provide after his death $500 a year 
for the support of his wife during her lifetime. 
The annual cost would be $165.70 for the face 
value of a policy of $10,000. The increased 
cost to make the payments of $500 per annum 
continuous would be $19.80, making a total 
cost of $185.50, representing about 12 1-2 per 
cent of the annual income. To meet these 
payments it would naturally require a consid- 
erable degree of self-denial and self-sacrifice, 
but in return a certain provision would have 
been made for wife and possible children, the 
domestic value of which cannot be estimated 
in the mere amount of money actually involved. 
It has often been said, especially by earlier 
writers on the subject of insurance, that life 
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erywhere, or mailed on receipt of 
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Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newanx, N.J. 


OnE DROP LASTS 
mal SEELY PERFUME 


NAME OF A 
LEADING GROCER 


7 Abdominal 
Supporters 


P Nothing better after SurgicalOperations or for 


Corpulency. Made to order. st Stout Silk 

and we will send FREE, our book InPROVED "ET ASTI * STOCKINGS 
we you, our C 

“CAKE SECRETS,” new recipes and cuchgeessity to all who are aflicied with VART- 
ideas in cake making; will enable you than others. Made to order. Best Stout Silk, $2.25; 
to serve some very attractive and deli- Selected Linen, ©1.25. 
sous in your 1 OUR PATENTED KNEE-CAPS 


for weak and rheumatic joints entirely do away with 
the terrible gouging at back of knee, caused by wearing 


IGLEH FART BROS. Best Stout Silk, $1.50; 


We also make a full line of Bandages fer Athletes. 
Dept. K, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. ARANTEE ORDER BY MAIL. 


America. Money back if not satisfied. pind 


FRANK W. GORSE & CO., Highlandville, Mass. 
Buy THE 


BICELOW DIXON’S—_ 
Wire Fly Killer. 
send isct~and ove NEVER TURNS RED. NEVER RUSTS. 
| One cake equal to several boxes of paste. 
wall Worcester, Mass. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


YBED”’ MATTRESS 


It is a fine, light, silky fibre from the Eriodendon Anfractuosum tree, 
It makes most hygienic mattress, Its natural properties re 
all vermin. It is non-absorbent, which cannot be said of any other 
yp mattress. People suffering from rheumatism, aggravated b sleep- 
ing on & damp mattress, find relief and cure by using the ‘‘EZYBED” 
Kapok Resilient Mattress. It does not lump or pack down like cotton or 
felt and makes a yy soft, dry mattress. e ship anywhere on thirty days’ 
trial. Sleep on one thirty nights and if not satisfactory return it to us free of all ex- 
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IGLEHEARTS SWANS DOWN) 
Makes Delicious Angel / Op, 
Food and other Cakes 
t of If you like delicious a. 
into cake, write us the... and 
to 
has 
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ved, 
con- 
is 
| 
& comes the Kapok, from which we manufacture our 
EZ ‘ | 
pense to you. rite for our free booklet, sent together with samples of Kapok, or send us ‘ 
‘ty ; “ ; A A. 60 cents for mailing and we will send you prepaid a sofa or couch pillow 20 inches square. 
THE BOHNERT-BRUNSMAN 00., Dept. G, Cincinnati,0. 
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insurance lengthens life. Whether this be 
true or not is of less importance than the fact 
that it unquestionably immensely contributes to 
domestic happiness and peace. In the words 
of one writer on the subject, “In the one case 
the uninsured has to look on death as a dire 
calamity that may bring poverty, destitution 
and pauperism, and the other as an event for 
which he has provided and on which he can 
look with a serene eye. Men who 
are so careful in providing against death will 
be equally so in preserving life, but some influ- 
ence must also be ascribed to that calm and 
serene feeling which the effecting of a life 
insurance must necessarily make.” 


Dinner Prizes 


Who can send us the best bill of fare for a 
Thanksgiving dinner to be served to ten per- 
sons at a maximum cost of six dollars for the 
materials? We want variety enough in this bill 
of fare to suit varied tastes and digestions. 
For the best bill of fare, with such recipes as 
are needed for the preparation of the dinner, 
there will be awarded a prize of five dollars; 
for the next best, three dollars; for the six 
next in order of merit, two dollars each; total, 
eight cases prizes aggregating twenty dollars. 
It will be necessary of course to state prices 
in detail in accordance with the vicinity in 
which the writer lives. Variations in the cost 
of things will be taken into account by the 
judges, some localities furnishing a larger 
“layout” for the money than others. Bills of 
fare must be addressed to the Dinner Contest, 
care Goop HouSsEKEEPING, and must reach this 
office not later than September 3. 


A New Distribution 


The person announced in the June number 
to have won the first prize of $25 for descrip- 
tion of a model kitchen was found to have 
entered the same material in a similar contest 
in another magazine, consequently the prize is 
withdrawn and the $40 is divided as follows: 
Mrs Annie C. Stearns, Kalamazoo, Mich, $15; 
Miss Lena Straub, 3 St Marten’s place, Mt 
Vernon, N Y, $15; Mrs E. M. Spreng, 2 Wam- 
elink street, Cleveland, O, $5; Mrs C. H. 
Truesdell, Waupaca, Wis, $5. 


Never pile fried articles, such as croquettes 
or doughnuts, on top of each other. 
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An August Lunch Puzzle—466 


An easy, practical puzzle this time; a simple 
anagram, combined with a little competition in 
menus and recipes, in order that those who 
receive their Goop late 
have as fair a chance as those who get it early. 
The idea is this: Work out the anagram, which 
is made up of food products available in 
August, and send the answer to the Puzzle 
Editor before the 20th of August, along with 
a bill of fare or bills of fare utilizing the foods 
enumerated, and a few of your own recipes to 
go with them. Correct solutions of the ana- 
gram, together with the most attractive and 
economical bills of fare and the best original 
recipes, will win the prizes, which will be ten 
in number, consisting of books on cookery and 
domestic economy. It is only fair to explain 
that three of the “food products” hidden in 
the anagram are the names of foods already 
cooked. Following is the anagram: 

1. In check. 2. Name trowel. 3. Lo, a neat 
cup. 4. Rip pans. 5. Too apt. 6. A motto. 
7. Celt Ute. 8. Let’s rob. 9. Sing ten bars. 
10. Balm. 11. Beef hid as bulk. 12. We foil 
a curl. 13. Crumb cue. 14. Here I back in 
chill doubt. 15. Pa, her cat chokes. 


JUNE PRIZE WINNERS 


Several hundreds of answers to the June 
puzzle, Anagram 464, were received. Of these 
the first ten were from the following persons, 
of whom five will receive prizes of useful 
articles from our premium list and five will 
receive annual subscriptions to Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING: 


Mrs L. M. Bennett, Box 151, Geneva, Ill; 
Mrs E. E. Fisher, Sunapee, N H; Mrs F. S. 
Hampton, 45 North Ninth street, Newark, N 
J: Miss E. H. McLean, 598 Tremont street, 
Boston, Mass; Flora N. Hakes, 19 Churchill 
street, Springfield, Mass; Miss E. E. Hovey, 
350 West Fourteenth street, New York city; 
Miss Minnie E. Sears, East Dennis, Mass; 
R. H. Pulsifer, Vassalboro, Me; Lena F. Web- 
ber, 201 Norfolk street, Cambridgeport, Mass; 
Mrs Kate Harrison, Emmerton, Richmond 
county, Va. 


ANSWERS TO ANAGRAM: 464 


1. White mountain freezer. 2. Bliss char- 
coal stove. 3. Dr Oren Oneal. 4. Bremner's 
butter wafers. 5. Norny’s fruit preserving 
powder. 6. Van Houten’s cocoa. 7. Burnett's 


vanilla. 8 Glenwood range. 9. Perfection 
mattress. 10. Wesson cooking oil. 11. Agate 
nickel steel ware. 12. Graeme handy box- 
seat. 13. Clinton safety pin. 14. Stillman 
Freckle Cream Co. 15. Igleheart’s Swans- 
down. 
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June cuit, slightly sav- 
Be oring of salt. The 
seful touch that adds com- 
oak pleteness to the dainty 


Ben Franklin’s 
Wit. 


An incident showin; remarkable keenuness of 
Benjamin Franklin’s wit happened about 1730, while he 
was publishing the Poanayitenta Gazette. Some of his 

ich patrons had taken offense at the policy of his pa 
and so Franklin invited them to sup with him and alk 
the matter over. The repast consisted of a pitcher of 
water and two puddings made of flour of the entire 
wheat—“ sawdust,” as it was called in those days. His 
fastidious friends did not seem to relish this fare, whieh 
him a chance to point his moral. friends,”’said 
he,“anyone who can subsist, as I do, on sawdust pud- 
ding and water, needs no man’s patronage.” 

The story 7, appues on equally well to the flour named 
after Ben Fran 


FLOUR 


A FINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT. 


made by The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
Those who eat it, like Franklin, need no man’s patron- 
Age. and, in addition, are not likely to need any man’s 
fa or medicines either, because it is a f which 
with it. 

lin Millis cr “eontains all the wheat that’s 
fit in fact, is all nutriment and nothing but 
nutriment. 


ONLY PURE MUSTARD. | 

( 


Mustard in labeled 
packages and of these 


ifyou want Pure Mus- 
» Spices, Herbs, etc. 


( 

UNCOLORED MUSTARD. 

Your grocer for 


or 


these are always 
and Extra 


COLTONS VANILLA 


Favorite 


Made _ from 
the best Quality 


of Mexican 


Vanilla Beans. 

The market 
is FLOODED 

orank 

ADULTERATIONS of this QUEEN OF 
FLAVORS, which are POISONOUS and 
INJURIOUS to HEALTH and LIFE. 

COLTON’S SELECT FLAVORS, each 
and every flavor (33) are strictly PURE 
and DELICIOUS and HEALTHFUL FLA- 
VORS for Food Products. 

Family favorites tor forty years. PURE and 
DELICIOUS. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousrkEEPINe. 


SOLD BY ALL FINE GROCERS. 


Note trade-marks; Blue Cartoon, White Label. 
Green Cap over Cork, inside the Wrapper. 


| 
Add to the 
vho the salad, cheese 
or dessert with 
rly. 
lich 
ina- | \ e 
inal 
ten 
and — | 
neat 
otto. 
‘ars. ‘ 
foil Delightful, | 
< in I 
flaky little bis- 
meal. 
V eb- | 
lass; 
OXFORD | 
ner’s (XFL | 
“ving rat 
rett’s 
ction USI 
\gate 
yans- D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


She Leople She Meets _. 


Long ago I used to hear an old Scotchwoman 
tell of the early days of Thomas Carlyle and 
his wife before London took him up and made 
him famous. “History has not been fair to 
Jeannie Welsh Carlyle,” she often said. “She 
was not altogether the sharp-spoken, sensitive 
creature Froude made her. She gave us a 
glimpse of herself in her letters, but there was 
another side her friends saw—in her earlier 
life, at least. She had gay moods, nervous 
moods, serene moods, irritable moods and 
moods of seeing the bright and droll side of 
life. I remember well one instance where her 
graciousness and patience saved the day. I 
was visiting them in Edinburgh. One morn- 
ing Carlyle fortunately recollected that he had 
invited two men for dinner that night. It 
was one of the interregnums in the Carlyle 
home in the matter of domestic help, so the 
tiny kitchen that morning was almost filled 
by a ponderous Newhaven fishwife, who had 
come to do the washing. It was a hotter day 
than one is accustomed to in Scotland, and 
the kitchen was dense in steam and cluttered 
to a degree not to be described. The fishwife 
bent over one tub, others stood about on the 
floor, and she was splashing like a porpoise. 
The floor was a loch, and wet clothes hung 
about, boiled on the fire or lay in heaps on 
chairs or in baskets. 

“What shall we do?’ groaned Mrs Carlyle, 
at eleven o'clock. ‘I must begin on the dinner, 
and Eppie won’t be through before night. You 
can’t hurry her, and there is linen in the tubs 
I must have for the table. I can’t get near 
the fire. Eppie’s a thrawn creature; as 
Thomas’s mother would say, “She is one you 
can neither lead nor ca’.”’” 

“TI tried my skill on the situation, but Eppie 
was a problem I could not solve. At twelve 
o’clock Mrs Carlyle donned her sweetest smile 
and went to another conference in the kitchen. 
She came back triumphant, bursting with mer- 
riment and carrying a great armful of rough 
wincey garments. She laid them on a chair. 


They were seven of the stiff unwieldy petti- 
coats Newhaven fishwives wear to support the 
creels of fish, which often weigh a hundred 
pounds. 

“*Eppie will get through now,’ said Mrs 
Carlyle, ‘but we’ve had a battle royal. I knew 
she could not move for her weight of petti- 
coats. I coaxed her into removing seven of 
them. She swears she will freeze to death 
with only three on. I brought them out of 
the kitchen so they would not get damp. She'd 
have been into them again as soon as my back 
was turned if I had left them there.’ 

“The linen was laundered in time, Jeannie 
Welsh Carlyle compassed the cooking of one 
of her famous little dinners, and the lamplight 
fell on a sparkling, gracious, graceful hostess.” 


“Tad” Lincoln had ideas about the presi- 
dent’s housekeeping long ago. Both steward 
and cook in despair told Master Tad they could 
not feed so many little tramps. Tad filled the 
area and even took them in at the front door. 
His father and Mr Seward were going to the 
war department when Tad rushed after them 
crying: “Father! father! Isn’t the kitchen 
ours? Can’t I feed these poor hungry boys? 
Can’t I give them one good, warm dinner? 
Isn’t the kitchen ours?” Mr Lincoln said, 
aside: “Seward, advise me; this needs diplo- 
macy.” Then taking Tad’s small hands in his 
own, he said: “Run home and feed your guests, 
and tell Peter and Dolly they must be better 
Christians to the poor.” 


Mr George W. Cable foresees the solving 
of the hired girl problem, strikes and the war 
of classes in the bringing together of employer 
znd employee, not as master and servant, but 
as friends and sympathizers. The present 
writer has heard of a woman who, in the most 
unobtrusive way, carries out this idea. She is 
the wife of a successful physician, she is young, 
refined, beautiful, and with the most attrac- 
tive manners. She applied recently to be 
enrolled as a pupil at a cooking school. “What 


LEA 


If you | 
and uner 
always 0} 
HOME 
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NO OTHER POWDER COMBINES 
SUCH CURATIVE VALUES. 


A Healing WonderforSkin Affections. 


Unequalled for Nursery and Sick Room. 
Unequalled for Inflamed or Tender Skin. 
Unequalled forRemoving Perspiration Odor. 
Unequalled after Bathing and Shaving. 
Unequalled for any Skin Discomfort. 

For Proof send for Free Sample and Book, 


COMFORT POWDER Co., HARTFORD, CT. 
At all dealers in Toilet Articles. 


25 cents a box. 


Ny AKE your fine 
white skirts 
and underwear of 


fe West 


muslin, 
fine as linen, 
soft as silk. 


36, 41, 45 
inches wide. 


For sale by 
leading 
retail- 

ers and 
jobbers 


Manufacturers’ 
9 Agents for this Muslin, 


TREAT & CONVERSE 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 


Boston PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 


BALTIMORE 
St. Louis 


Ifyou possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to #35 weekly? Situations 
alwavs obtainable. We are the oriviral instructors by mail. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


PROF. I. HUBERT’S€ 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


one Reliable Beautifier” 


imperfec- 
tions of the skin, and pre- 
vents wrinkles. Does not 
merely cover up but eradicates 
them. Malvina Lotion and 
Ichthyol Soap should be used 
in connection with Malvina 
Cream. At all druggists, or sent 
on receipt of price. Cream, 50c., post- 
paid; Lotion, 50c., express collect; 
Soap, 25c.,postpaid, Send for testimonials. 


PROF, I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio. 


Baby Enjoys {ie tipple is distended with 
Black’s Nursing 
Nipple Spring 


It fits any nipple; keeps it from collapsing or 
sticking together, insuring a steady flow of milk 
and preventing colic. Simple, safe, easily in- 
serted, quickly removed for cleaning or steriliz- 
ing. Anaidto teething and takes the place of 
other devices for this purpose. Will not corrode; 
doubles the life of the nipple. If not at your 
| druggists we will send it, post-paid, on receipt of 
ten cents. 


REX [1FG. CO., Providence, R. I. 


HESE dwellings are near a hospital, as is often the case in large cities. The cut 
I illustrates how flies carry contagion from sick-rooms into our homes. To prevent 
flies from infecting us no surer means is available than . 


TANGLEFOOT STICKY FLY PAPER 


All other methods fall short of catching the GERM as well as the FLY, as it coats 
them both over with a varnish from which they can never escape. 
When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusEKEEPING. 
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day can I come?” she asked the teacher. There At Evenfall 
were openings in several morning and after- 
noon classes. “I believe I would rather come 
in the evening,” said the applicant. “Nearly Soft creep the shadows along the hill ; 

all the pupils in my evening classes are cooks,” The loud wheel stops and the world is stil! 
the teacher explained. “I believe I would And glad as a child at its mother’s call 
rather come with them,” said the democratic Is the home-bound heart at evenfall. 

young matron. “I want to be a good cook, At evenfall is rest! 

and there are things I can learn from these 

other pupils as well as from you.” Accord- The day brings labor and strife and pain; 
ingly she takes her lesson in the cooks’ class. Heavy the burden and sore the strain. 

She is learning something doubtless from her But the home-bound heart forgets it all 
fellow-students, but think of what she is teach- In the peace that comes at evenfall. 


By BLaNcHE TRENNoR HEATH 


ing—how work may be daintily done, a gra- _ At evenfail is rest! 
ciousness and dignity of manner and the gentle 
courtesy of fine breeding. The women who Fresh as a flower that lifts its head, ‘ad 
work hand in hand with her find an inspira- By the dews of twilight comforted; ) 
tion in their cooking lessons. Light as a bird let loose from thrall, 
Is the home-bound heart at evenfall. SER' 

I was at an after-the-theater supper one 

night where six prominent players in the Teepe 
Shore Acres company were guests. Welsh aaa — 
rabbit and beer were on the bill of fare. The The Better Part . 
Shore Acres people turned down their glasses. 

“Are you all white ribboners?” asked our By G. B. 
host. The bachelors say that, on the whole, 

“No,” said the Josiah Blake of Shore Acres Their independent homes, will do; 

—by the way, he was a brother of Hamlin But married men have better halves 
Garland—“I don’t think there is a solitary And therefore better quarters, too. 


W C T U among us. We take this stand 
because of Mr Herne. In his early manhood ‘ 
drink got the better of him and once bid fair A Composite 
to mar his future. He made a tremendous 
effort and pulled away from it. From that 
day he has not tasted liquor in any form. He 
hates it, yet he has the most wonderful sym- 
pathy and patience with a drinker. We love 
Mr Herne, almost revere him, so among us 
we took this stand to let drink of all sorts 
alone while in his company. He exacts no 
promise, he suggests nothing of the sort; 
indeed, I do not know if he even knows our 
silent support of his principles. When we are 
not in his company we are ready to take a 
glass of wine or beer at such occasion as this, 
but to-night—excuse us.” 

If you had ever met Mr James A. Herne, 
with his gentle courtesy and simple manners, 
you would have realized why a group of men 
and women loved him enough to pay him a 
homage which had more in it than a spirit of 
silent deference. 


A COMPOSITE PICTURE OF MRS SMITH’S COOKS 


FOR A YEAR, SHE HAD A RUN OF POOR LUCK, 
= INCLUDING A CHINAMAN, A NEGRO AND SEV- 
ERAL RATHER STRONG-MINDED AND BUXOM 


FEMALES B 


a 
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EVERYBODY NOW DRINKS TEA-ETTE! 


gree are fast learn- 
ing the value of TEA- 


it is i use pure Tea. Phy- 
sicians will tell you that 
Tannin is worse than alco- 
hol Poison. TEA-ETTE 
is the best grade of tea 
with the (poisonous) Tan- 
jnin taken out, retaining all 
P| the good qualities that Tea 
Pipossesses. People drink 
wy TEA-ETTE because they 
know it is the only Tea 


Sold only in 
original packages. that is free from poison. 


Iced TEA-ETTE makes a de- 
licious and sustaining drink 
SERVE IT TO YOUR FRIENDS THIS SUMMER 


If your grocer does not keep it, insist on his gains © 
for you, or, on receipt of 40 cents, we will mail you a 
poun ud of either Oolong, Mixed, English Breakfast, or 
Ceylon flavors. Name 2¢ flavor you want. 


ROYAL TEA-ETTE CO,, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


(Free sample for your grocer’s name.) 


What Shall We 
Have for Dessert ? 


This question arises in the family 
every day. Let us answer it to-day. Try 


A DELICIOUS and 
HEALTHFUL DESSERT. 

Prepared in 

2 minutes. 

No boiling! 

No baking! 

Simply add 

boiling wa- 

ter and set 


Strawberry. 
Get a package at your grocers to-day. 
Io cents, 
GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


Baker’s | ue 
Vanilla %. 


It is pure fruit 
in a bottle, and it 
gives your food a 
distinct and pleas- 
ant fruit flavor. 

All Baker bot- 
tles 
are 

MEASURE, 

too; no pan- 

eled sides. 

Use Baker’s Lemon, 

Orange, Vanilla Coffee? 

Rose, Almond, Chocolate 

—they’ Nature’s flavors 

but HALF as much 

ther. 


rocers. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


Wes WC RIO 


Noneed of | 


PYRO-FEBRIN 
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Suggestions and Discoveries 
By a Mere Mate MAn 


During the summer months, treat your bald 
spot with a spray of oil of bay after each meal. 
The flies. will keep away from you—so will 
your friends. 

In purchasing small bits of rare and costly 
bric-a-brac, be sure they are warranted heat 
and color proof. This ‘s an absolutely neces- 
sary precaution if they are to be available as 
ash holders. 


Always keep a globe of goldfish in the front 
hall. The man of the house will often find it 
a great convenience when he takes his hand- 
kerchief to sponge spots off his overcoat in the 
usual morning haste. 

Never turn back the hands of a clock which 
has been wont to give ten minutes’ leeway, 
without due notice. It is almost certain to 
cause argument in the bosom of the family, 
where argument should never be. 

A good deal of trouble in this world arises 
from the fact that some persons like to sleep 
mornings, while others prefer Plymouth Rocks 
and fresh eggs. The following suggestion is 
made in the hope that it will be some little help 
to those who have an ingrained love for keep- 
ing hens: Make a cap with soft strings and 
tie over the head of Sir Chanticleer when the 
stilly night descends and the fowls have 
ascended. This simple device will keep the 
cock from “hailing the morn” and will cause 
your neighbors to “rise up and call you 
blessed,” though they may rise late. “Crowing 
hens” should be treated the same way, the 
bonnets being smaller. You may, at first, meet 
with some protests from the occupants of the 
hennery, but they will generally succumb to 
the inevitable by the fourth successive night. 
like babies who are left to “cry it out.” 

N B—Feed your hens boiled potatoes and 
beef scraps with hot water in the morning, and 
cracked corn, oats and buckwheat at night. 

Apply business principles to the management 
of the household! I make it a practice to see 
that my wife has a well filled store closet, so 
that unexpected company has no terrors for 
me. Of course every good housekeeper inva- 
riably has the stock pot well lined with con- 
tents sweet and clear. Simply add quickly to 
this five or six kinds of cold cooked vegetables 
and a sprinkling of as many more fresh herbs 
as are called for in the usual emergency recipe, 
and there is your soup! Canned sliced cucum- 
bers are the relish to keep on hand for a fish 
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course. They are especially good with petrified 
oysters or with the brand of canned lobsters 
called “The Scavenger of the Sea.” Heat in 
the chafing-dish if the alcohol bottle is not 
empty; do not in any case attempt to use kero- 
sene. For the piece de resistance, canned beef, 
in spite of its unsavory reputation, can be ren- 
dered quite palatable by laying in a bath of oil 
for twenty-four hours to make-sit tender. 
Braise in a hot oven (by the way, an oven 
should never be allowed to cool), and serve 
with a strong rum sauce. It is wise to have 
a can of hot fresh rolls in readiness; it makes 
one so independent of the cook and the baker. 
Air well before serving. There will be, of 
course, enough refuse in the house to concoct 
the new and dainty “three-minute salad,” and 
an appetizing and nourishing dessert can be 
as rapidly evolved by a combination of the 
store closet (man’s forethought) and woman's 
wit. A graceful and hospitable touch is given 
to such a little dinner by dropping into the 
cafe noir a couple of soda mints or a half tea- 
spoonful of “Dr Colliwobble’s Microbe Diges- 
ter.” There is nothing hard and fast about 
this menu—especially if the last suggestion is 
heeded; indeed there is scope for “infinite 
variety”; but it goes to show what results can 
be obtained without the long hours of patient 
labor and careful preparation considered neces- 
sary by the ordinary prejudiced housewife. 


WE FIND it an excellent plan when making 
a new puff or bedquilt to buy a few extra yards 
of the material of puff or lining to use in mak- 
ing a protector. We all know that the upper 
edge of a puff is often quite badly soiled before 
the rest of it shows use. The protector is 
simply a piece of the material as long as the 
puff is wide and about two feet wide. This is 
first hemmed and then folded over the end of 
the puff like a wide binding.* It can be either 


, basted or blind-stitched to the puff. When 


this is soiled it can be removed and laundered 
with ease. Of course the protector,may be of 
a different color or pattern from the puff, but 
if like it one would hardly notice it. 


IF THE dining room floor is of painted or hard 
wood and the family nerves are tried at meal 
time by the rasping of the feet of chairs, try 


a plan I saw in a large boarding school. Rub- 
ber tips covered the feet of each chair, and 
when the family gathered about the table or 
pushed their chairs back the movement wae 
noiseless. 


= 
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Is a pure refined 
clear as crystal. 


cofiee urns, etc. 


3 


COLONIAL SPIRITS 


TRADE MARK 


spirit for domestic use, sweet smelling and 


It is the ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing dishes, tea and 


It cleans and imparts a fresh lustre to cut glass. 
It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage 
purposes. It is put up for the convenience of the housekeeper 
in neatly labeled bottles. 
Ask your dealer or write us for further information. 


BERRY BROTHERS, unmited 


YOUR OWN HANDY 


latest and best manner of sending your laundry to the laundry 


Is easily filled and fills a long-felt want—no}! 

Laundry Bag more coanching for paper an strings The 
a 

strong canvas, in red, blue, white or brown, with brass or aluminum name- 
plate pe rmanently attached to a strong Strap and buckle. Won’t tear. 
Several sizes. Avoid worry and confusion, and order one at once. Will 
send, prepaid (regular size), upon receipt of $1.00 to any address in U. S. 
You can’t afford to be without it. JWJustrated booklet, describing all sizes, free. 


N. Y. Office, 296 Broadway. Handy Laundry Bag Co., Dept.A, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Delicious Desserts | 


SLADE’S 


Quick Cooking 


TAPIOCA 


It is clean, convenient i 


and it is nourishing, 
It needs no soaking. 
Ask your grocer for it. 
Booklet of receipts free. 

D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON. 


BABY PATTERNS. patterns tor 


long wardrobe, or 15 for short clothes, 
with directions, kind and quantity of 
material used. for 25 cts. per set, post- 
paid. Also Helpful Hints to Prospect- 
ive Mothers,” free with order. 


MRS. MARION CARSON, I, 
1188 E. Ravenswood Park, Chicago, Ill. 


Now We Have It! 


A Perfect Steam Coo 
With doors. Don’t miss md Large 
meal cooked over one burner. Won- 
derful saving of fuel and labor. Get 
it for your home and summer cottage, 
Special rate for ten days. Agents 
wanted, salary and commission. 
Write for descriptive matter to-day, 
STEAM COOKER Co., 17 Ontario Bidg., ToLEDo, O. 


MRS Has been used for over sixty years 
s by millions of mothers for their 


WINSLOW'S children while teeth- 
ing with perfect suc- 
OOTHIN cess. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays 

all pain; cures wind colic, 

SYRUP and is the best remedy for diar- 
rhoea. Sold by Druggists, in every art of the 
world. Be sure and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 


ing Syrup.’’ and take no Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


NORNY'S FRUIT PRESERVING POWDER 


Prevents fermentation, restores soured fruits, tomatoes, soups, 
cream, etc. A sample free. 35 cents per box. 


ZANE NORNY & CO. 
P. O. Box 868. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 13869. 


Good for 
Children 


| ASK YOUR GROGER-HE SELLS 


‘ 
W = 
‘ 4 / 
quickly 
made 
with | 
Mill 
Wheat Goffee | 
{RADE 
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Questions Answered 


Custarp Ice CrEAM—If Hostess cannot use 
a fair proportion of cream in making ice 
cream, let her make a custard of the milk and 
allow it to cool before adding the cream. It 
gives a more velvety texture than if the milk 
is used unscalded. A good rule to remember 
in the making of all frozen dishes, creams, 
sherbets, or fruit pulp, is to use one cup of 
sugar to one quart of the mixture. 

Crupe PetroLeum is used for cleansing 
floors that have been painted, oiled or_var- 
nished. It cleanses, also gives a fine finish. 
Destroy promptly the rags which have been 
saturated in crude oil, or they may ignite by 
spontaneous combustion. 

CaNnnep To Keep—Hoosier Housewife, there 
are various secrets for the successful keeping 
of fruit. First, thoroughly clean cans and 
lids, new, tight rubbers every season, the fill- 
ing ‘of the bottles so full that they overflow, 
then sealing immediately, keeping fruit in a 
dry cool place, and screwing as tight as pos- 
sible the lid before setting the can away. A 
cook who claims she has never lost a can of 
fruit attributes her success to keeping the 
bottles set upside down. It shows, if no juice 
oozes, that the can is perfectly air-tight, and 
the fruit, which rises to the top, generally does 
not come in contact with the lid anywhere; 
that part is touched only by the sirup. 

Sponce Cake (Martha) requires baking in a 
very moderate oven; it will take one hour at 
least for it to bake, and it ought to rise to its 
full hight before it begins to brown. See article 
in Goop HousEKEEPING for July. 

Oysters ON THE SHELL—J. H., when you 
serve oysters on the shell, set in the center of 
the plate an oyster shell containing a small 
teaspoonful of grated horse-radish. It is pre- 
ferred by many people to the juice of a lemon. 

SmMELts—Rambler, green smelt does not 
refer to the color of this tiny fish; it is a 
marketman’s name for fresh caught smelts, not 
the kind brought from Canada frozen into a 
block of ice. You can tell green smelts at once 
by the smell; they have an aroma almost like 
flowers, but it vanishes after the fish has been 
out of the water a few hours. 

Tue Wuite Stains in Miss Marsh’s mahog- 
any table may be removed by vigorous rub- 
bing with a woolen rag dipped in a mixture 
of boiled linseed oil and turpentine. 

GarLtic—If Old-time Reader wishes the 
slightest possible flavor of garlic, she should 
not use the strong plant itself in a salad; pre- 
pare instead a homemade garlic extract which 
will grow stronger with age. Pierce six cloves 
of garlic, drop them in a wide-mouthed pickle 
bottle and cover with two and a half ounces 
of alcohol. Seal tightly. Use only two or 
three drops in a salad. 

CoLortnc Pastes—Amanda B., there are col- 
oring pastes on the market put up by a thor- 
oughly reputable manufacturer which are per- 
fectly safe. They cost ten cents each and come 
in violet, yellow, chestnut brown, damask red, 
leaf green, fruit red and Maraschino orange. 
They will last almost for the lifetime of an 


ordinary cook, so small an amount of coloring 
is required. 

Brown Breap—In making brown bread or 
any steamed pudding, Mrs Thompson, never 
take the cover off the kettle or steamer in 
which it is cooking, until done. Brown bread 
requires three hours, and a good cook book 
will tell how long any other steamed dish 
requires. Watch the clock when you put in 
your dish and do not lift the lid till it is done. 
There ought to be no difficulty about adding 
more water during the cooking; if your kettle 
is large enough, put in water enough when 
you set on the steamer. 

Ducks’ Eccs—K. can utilize ducks’ eggs in 
making custards, ice cream or puddings of 
many kinds. They are so much richer than 
hens’ eggs that four are enough to use with 
one quart of milk for a very rich custard. 
They are very good boiled, fried or in an 
omelet, but I have never used them in cake’ 

Wulites or Eccs—The whites of four or five 
eggs left over after making a mayonnaise or 
custard may be utilized in a large number of 
ways, in delicious cakes, which are called lily, 
delicate, snow, dainty, daisy, silver or white 
cake. A cornstarch cake calls for only the 
whites of eggs. They may be beaten into a 
meringue, utilized for icing a cake, they may 
add lightness to a sherbet or gelatine dessert, 
make a charlotte russe, cream whips, snow 
pudding, whipped cream sauce, apple snow or 
be steamed till hard and then squeezed through 
a potato ricer for a garnish to a salad. 

PickLeE LIMeEs exactly the same as olives. 
They taste as sour as olives, only they have a 
slightly musty flavor. They are an excellent 
addition to the picnic basket. 

Books—In answer to Mrs F. R. Fulkerson 
and others, here is a list of books which will 
prove useful in the study of domestic science. 
In cook books there is a wide range: Fannie 
M. Farmer’s Boston Cooking School Cook 
Book, Emma P. Ewing's Useful and Econom- 
ical Art of Cookery, Maria Parloa’s Cook 
Book and Marketing Guide, Mrs Rorer’s Cook 
Book, Marion Harland’s Common Sense in 
the Household, the Century Cook Book, Mrs 
Lincoln’s Boston Cook Book and Linda Hull 
Larned’s Hostess of To-day. In the line of 
household management one might suggest such 
books as Home Economics, by Maria Parloa; 
A Handbook of Household Science, by E. 
Youmans; Sanitary Information for House- 
holders, by Roger S. Tracy; The House Com- 
fortable, by Agnes B. Ormsbee, and House- 
hold Economics, by Helen Campbell. Treat- 
ing of cookery for the sickroom arid the nurs- 
ery are A Handbook for Invalid Cookery, 
Cookery for Invalids, by Thomas J. Murray; 
The Care and Feeding of Children, by Emmet 
L. Hold, M D; In Sickness and in Health, by 
J. W. Roosevelt, and Cradle and Nursery, by 
Christine Terhune Herrick. 

Tue YELLOW PINE floors which are to be 
used with rugs ought to be planed off till per- 
fectly smooth. Get a package of steel shav- 
ings of medium coarseness, put on thick 
gloves, take a wad of shavings in the hand 
and rub one board at a time till it is smooth. 
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When the whole floor, or as much of it as is 
required, has been treated in this fashion, 
brush up all the dirt and go over it with a filler, 
rubbing it in with a cloth. Close the room 
tightly and let it stand for two or three days. 
If you desire a very fine finish, put on a second 
coat of filler and rub it down with excelsior. 
For a filler on light wood, use two cups of 
boiled linseed oil, six cups ‘of turpentine, two 
cups of whiting or cornstarch. Mix thor- 
oughly. When finished, wax the floor or oil 
it. If there are cracks in the floor fill them 
with putty before commencing the work. 

Tue Expert Nurse requires a_ thorough 
knowledge of sickroom cookery. A course in 
this work is given in the New England cook- 
ing school, Springfield, Massachusetts. The 
cost is five dollars for ten lessons. In this 
course one can obtain a very thorough knowl- 
edge of soups, beef tea, toasts and various 
dishes which will tempt the appetite of a 
capricious invalid. This in reply to “Sister 
Gracious.” 

Sauces—For the making of sauces which 
vary much in quantity, as a base or addition 
to many dishes, three saucepans would be 
required for the cooking of an average-sized 
family. Choose granite ware double lipped 
saucepans, one holding a pint, another three 
cups, the third one a quart. 

Kovumtiss, such as is prescribed for invalids, 
is easily made. Heat one quart of milk till 
lukewarm, add one and one-half tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, one-third yeast cake dissolved in one 
tablespoonful of lukewarm water. Fill beer 
bottles to within one and one-half inches of 
the top, cork and invert. Tie the cords down 
with strong twine. Let it stand six hours at a 
temperature of eighty degrees. Chill. It will 
be ready to serve the following day. I am 
sorry I cannot give this inquirer, who signs 
herself “‘2299,”’ a recipe for plum duff; a ship’s 
cook might be able to enlighten her. This is 
a favorite dish among sailors. 

Tomato on Toast (original)—Remove the 
skins from four large, fine tomatoes, cut in 
dice and stew ten minutes with one cupful of 
water. Add one pint of milk and when hot 
add one tablespoonful of flour blended with 
one of butter. Season with one teaspoonful 
of salt and one saltspoon of white pepper. 
Cook up once and turn over four slices of 
nicely browned toast. Do not strain.—Mrs 
William Palm. 


Exchanges of Massachusetts 


BrooKLINE—Woman’s exchange at Young 
Women’s Christian association building, under 
the direction of the association; chairman, 
Miss S. A. Fairfield. The entrance fee is fifty 
cents for residents and one dollar for non- 
residents. Ten per cent is charged on all 
sales. The exchange has been in existence 
two years. It is closed during July and Au- 
gust. The largest business done is in home- 
cooked foods. 

Boston—Woman’s Educational and Indus- 
trial union, 264 Boylston street, secretary, Miss 


Ellen M. Dennie. The industrial part of the 
union occupies the position of exchanges in 
other cities, while differing from them in 
methods. It comprises the handiwork and 
food departments. The former has for sale 
high grade articles, useful and ornamental, 
and takes orders for plain and fancy needle- 
work. The latter furnishes homemade bread, 
cake, pastry, jellies, preserves, etc, of the 
choicest quality. Orders taken for luncheons 
and afternoon teas; sandwiches, etc, put up 
neatly for travelers. 

No fee is required. Each consignor must 
pay the department Io per cent on sales during 
the first year of consignment, after that 15 
per cent per annum until the amount reaches 
$500, when:20 per cent will be charged. No 
goods are received during July and August 
unless specially ordered. 

Fatt River—Industrial exchange for wom- 
an’s work, 325 Pine street. The entrance fee 
is one dollar per year, percentage 10. After 
a consignor has sold $100 worth of goods in 
one year, one dollar additional fee is charged. 
The exchange has been established four years. 
It is open during the year, except in August. 
Consignors send work from all parts of the 
couutry. There is a ready sale for all sorts 
of useful and decorative articles. Secretary, 
Mrs Charles H. Carr. 

HAVERHILL — Exchange 258 Washington 
street, under the Woman’s Union for Good 
Work. It furnishes help to employers and 
gives an opportunity for instruction in plain 
and fancy needlework and sale for the same. 
It also runs a boarding house for young 
women and a lunch room at most moderate 
prices. Superintendent, Mrs M. D. Cole. 

Hotyoke—At 225 High street. Exchange 
managed by Mrs M. A. Carlon. Entrance fee, 
one dollar, 10 per cent commission. The ex- 
change was opened February 1, 1899. During 
the first year its sales amounted to $1500. It is 
open during the entire year. An art embroid- 
ery department is run in connection with the 
exchange where work is taught and sold. 
Consignors belong to all parts of the country. 
The most salable articles are novelties, some- 
thing to cost less than three dollars. 

MELRoSsE—Woman’s exchange conducted by 
Mrs A. O. Leavitt at 32 East Foster street. 
There is no entrance fee; 20 per cent charged 
on all sales. The exchange is open during the 
entire year. Consignors are largely local. 
Well made aprons, underwear and all sorts of 
hand sewing are the most salable. 

Newsuryport—Exchange urder manage- 
ment of Young Women’s Christian associa- 
tion at 13 Market street, Mrs A. C. Titcomb, 
secretary. No fee is charged, but 10 per cent 
on all sales. It has been in existence for ten 
years. Consignors are largely local. 

SpriNGFIELD—No 54 Court street. The ex- 
change here, under the management of the 
Young Women’s Christian association, is sim- 
ply devoted to home cooking, which is excelleni 
and for which there is a steady demand. The 
fee for consignors is $1 a year, and the com- 
mission is 15 per cent. The manager is Miss 
Grace Ellison. 
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the heat is made to do its work around the oven—not up 
the chimney. Ask your dealer. 
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he salesman may offer you a strongly- 
perfumed soap in fancy wrapper and 


box, or a white soap made to look like 
the Ivory. If you want perfume and 
a fancy wrapper, well and good, but if you 
want pure soap, buy Ivory Soap and not one 
of the imitations. There is safety in Ivory 
Soap, it is so mild that even a baby’s delicate 
sKin is not harmed by it. 
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Suggestions and Discoveries 
By a Mere MALE MAN 


During the summer months, treat your bald 
spot with a spray of oil of bay after each meal. 
The flies will keep away from you—so will 
your friends. 

In purchasing small bits of rare and costly 
bric-a-brac, be sure they are warranted heat 
and color proof. This is an absolutely neces- 
sary precaution if they are to be available as 
ash holders. 

Always keep a globe of goldfish in the front 
hall. The man of the house will often find it 
a great convenience when he takes his hand- 
kerchief to sponge spots off his overcoat in the 
usual morning haste. 

Never turn back the hands of a clock which 
has been wont to give ten minutes’ leeway, 
without due notice. It is almost certain to 
cause argument in the bosom of the family, 
where argument should never be. 


A good deal of trouble in this world arises 
from the fact that some persons like to sleep 
mornings, while others prefer Plymouth Rocks 
and fresh eggs. The following suggestion is 
made in the hope that it will be some little help 
to those who have an ingrained love for keep- 
ing hens: Make a cap with soft strings and 
tie over the head of Sir Chanticleer when the 
stilly night descends and the fowls have 
ascended. This simple device will keep the 
cock from “hailing the morn” and will cause 
your neighbors to “rise up and call you 
blessed,” though they may rise late. “Crowing 
hens” should be treated the same way, the 
bonnets being smaller. You may, at first, meet 
with some protests from the occupants of the 
hennery, but they will generally succumb to 
the inevitable by the fourth successive night. 
like babies who are left to “cry it out.” 

N B—Feed your hens boiled potatoes and 
beef scraps with hot water in the morning, and 
cracked corn, oats and buckwheat at night. 

Apply business principles to the management 
of the household! I make it a practice to see 
that my wife has a well filled store closet, so 
that unexpected company has no terrors for 
me. Of course every good housekeeper inva- 
riably has the stock pot well lined with con- 
tents sweet and clear. Simply add quickly to 
this five or six kinds of cold cooked vegetables 
and a sprinkling of as many more fresh herbs 
as are called for in the usual emergency recipe, 
and there is your soup! Canned sliced cucum- 
bers are the relish to keep on hand for a fish 
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course. They are especially good with petrified 
oysters or with the brand of canned lobsters 
called “The Scavenger of the Sea.” Heat in 
the chafing-dish if the alcohol bottle is not 
empty ; do not in any case attempt to use kero- 
sene. For the piece de resistance, canned beef, 
in spite of its unsavory reputation, can be ren- 
dered quite palatable by laying in a bath of oil 
for twenty-four hours to make it tender. 
Braise in a hot oven (by the way, an oven 
should never be allowed to cool), and serve 
with a strong rum sauce. It is wise to have 
a can of hot fresh rolls in readiness; it makes 
one so independent of the cook and the baker. 
Air well before serving. There will be, of 
course, enough refuse in the house to concoct 
the new and dainty “three-minute salad,” and 
an appetizing and nourishing dessert can be 
as rapidly evolved by a combination of the 
store closet (man’s forethought) and woman’s 
wit. A graceful and hospitable touch is given 
to such a little dinner by dropping into the 
cafe noir a couple of soda mints or a half tea- 
spoonful of “Dr Colliwobble’s Microbe Diges- 
ter.” There is nothing hard and fast about 
this menu—especially if the last suggestion is 
heeded; indeed there is scope for “infinite 
variety”; but it goes to show what results can 
be obtained without the long hours of patient 
labor and careful preparation considered neces- 
sary by the ordinary prejudiced housewife. 


WE FIND it an excellent plan when making 
a new puff or bedquilt to buy a few extra yards 
of the material of puff or lining to use in mak- 
ing a protector. We all know that the upper 
edge of a puff is often quite badly soiled before 
the rest of it shows use. The protector is 
simply a piece of the material as long as the 
puff is wide and about two feet wide. This is 
first hemmed and then folded over the end of 
the puff like a wide binding. It can be either 
basted or blind-stitched to the puff. When 
this is soiled it can be removed and laundered 
with ease. Of course the protector may be of 
a different color or pattern from the puff, but 
if like it one would hardly notice it. 


IF THE dining room floor is of painted or hard 
wood and the family nerves are tried at meal 
time by the rasping of the feet of chairs, try 
a plan I saw in a large boarding school. Rub- 
ber tips covered the feet of each chair, and 
when the family gathered about the table or 
pushed their chairs back the movement war 
noiseless. 
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clear as crystal. 
It is the ideal fuel for 
coffee urns, etc. 


It is a refreshing lux 
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meal cooked over one burner. Won- 
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salary and commission. 
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TAPIOCA 


It is clean, convenient 
and cheap. It is nice F 
and it is nourishing, 
It needs no soaking. 
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Booklet of receipts free. he 
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ing with perfect suc- 


all pain; cures wind colic, 
SYR and is the best remedy for diar- 


cess. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays 
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ing Syrup.’ and take no other kind, Twenty-five 


a bottle. 
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Questions Answered 


Custarp Ice CrEAM—If Hostess cannot use 
a fair proportion of cream in making ice 
cream, let her make a custard of the milk and 
allow it to cool before adding the cream. It 
gives a more velvety texture than if the milk 
is used unscalded. A good rule to remember 
in the making of all frozen dishes, creams, 
sherbets, or fruit pulp, is to use one cup of 
sugar to one quart of the mixture. 

Crupe is used for cleansing 
floors that have been painted, oiled or var- 
nished. It cleanses, also gives a fine finish. 
Destroy promptly the rags which have been 
saturated in crude oil, or they may ignite by 
spontaneous combustion. 

CANNED To Keep—Hoosier Housewife, there 
are various secrets for the successful keeping 
of fruit. First, thoroughly clean cans and 
lids, new, tight rubbers every season, the fill- 
ing of the bottles so full that they overflow, 
then sealing immediately, keeping fruit in a 
dry cool place, and screwing as tight as pos- 
sible the lid before setting the can away. A 
cook who claims she has never lost a can of 
fruit attributes her success to keeping the 
bottles set upside down. It shows, if no juice 
oozes, that the can is perfectly air-tight, and 
the fruit, which rises to the top, generally does 
not come in contact with the lid anywhere; 
that part is touched only by the sirup. 

Sponce CAKE (Martha) requires baking in a 
very moderate oven; it will take one hour at 
least for it to bake, and it ought to rise to its 
full hight before it begins to brown. See article 

in Goop HousekeepinG for July. 

‘Oysters ON THE SHELL—J. H., when you 
serve oysters on the shell, set in the center of 
the plate an oyster shell containing a small 
teaspoonful of grated horse-radish. It is pre- 
ferred by many people to the juice of a lemon. 

SmeLts—Rambler, green smelt does not 
refer to the color of this tiny fish; it is a 
marketman’s name for fresh caught smelts, not 
the kind brought from Canada frozen into a 
block of ice. You can tell green smelts at once 
by the smell; they have an aroma almost like 
flowers, but it vanishes after the fish has been 
out of the water a few hours. 

Tue Wuite Stains in Miss Marsh’s mahog- 
any table may be removed by vigorous rub- 
bing with a woolen rag dipped in a mixture 
of boiled linseed oil and turpentine. 

Gar.ic—If Old-time Reader wishes the 
slightest possible flavor of garlic, she should 
not use the strong plant itself in a salad; pre- 
pare instead a homemade garlic extract which 
will grow stronger with age. Pierce six cloves 
of garlic, drop them in a wide-mouthed pickle 
bottle and cover with two and a half ounces 
of alcohol. Sea! tightly. Use only two or 
three drops in a salad. 

CoLortinc Pastes—Amanda B., there are col- 
oring pastes on the market put up by a thor- 
oughly reputable manufacturer which are per- 
fectly safe. They cost ten cents each and come 
in violet, yellow, chestnut brown, damask red, 
leaf green, fruit red and Maraschino orange. 
They will last almost for the lifetime of an 
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ordinary cook, so small an amount of coloring 
is required. 
Brown Breap—In making brown bread or 
any steamed pudding, Mrs Thompson, never 
take the cover off the kettle or steamer in 


which it is cooking, until done. Brown bread 
requires three hours, and a good cook book 
will tell how long any other steamed dish 
requires. Watch the clock when you put in 
your dish and do not lift the lid till it is done. 
There ought to be no difficulty about adding 
more water during the cooking; if your kettle 
is large enough, put-in water enough when 
you set on the steamer. 

Ducks’ Eccs—K. can utilize ducks’ eggs in 
making custards, ice cream or puddings of 
many kinds. They are so much richer than 
hens’ eggs that four are enough to use with 
one quart of milk for a very rich custard. 
They are very good boiled, fried or in an 
omelet, but I have never used them in cake’ 

Wuites or Eccs—The whites of four or five 
eggs left over after making a mayonnaise or 
custafd may be utilized in a large number of 
ways, in delicious cakes, which are called lily, 
delicate, snow, dainty, daisy, silver or white 
cake. A cornstarch cake calls for only the 
whites of eggs. They may be beaten into a 
meringue, utilized for icing a cake, they may 
add lightness to a sherbet or gelatine dessert, 
make a charlotte russe, cream whips, snow 
pudding, whipped cream sauce, apple snow or 
be steamed till hard and then squeezed through 
a potato ricer for a garnish to a salad. 

PickLe LIMEs exactly the same as olives. 
They taste as sour as olives, only they have a 
slightly musty flavor. They are an excellent 
addition to the picnic basket. 

Books—In answer to Mrs F. R. Fulkerson 
and others, here is a list of books which will 
prove useful in the study of domestic science. 
In cook books there is a wide range: Fannie 
M. Farmer’s Boston Cooking School Cook 
Book, Emma P. Ewing's Useful and Econom- 
ical Art of Cookery, Maria Parloa’s Cook 
Book and Marketing Guide, Mrs Rorer’s Cook 
Book, Marion Harland’s Common Sense in 
the Household, the Century Cook Book, Mrs 
Lincoln’s Boston Cook Book and Linda Hull 
Larned’s Hostess of To-day. In the line of 
household management one might suggest such 
books as Home Economics, by Maria Parloa; 
A Handbook of Household Science, by E. L. 
Youmans; Sanitary Information for House- 
holders, by Roger S. Tracy; The House Com- 
fortable, by Agnes B. Ormsbee, and House- 
hold Economics, by Helen Campbell. Treat- 
ing of cookery for the sickroom and the nurs- 
ery are A Handbook for Invalid Cookery, 
Cookery for Invalids, by Thomas J. Murray; 
The Care and Feeding of Children, by Emmet 
L. Hold, M D; In Sickness and in Health, by 
J. W. Roosevelt, and Cradle and Nursery, by 
Christine Terhune Herrick. 

Tue YELLOw PriNE floors which are to be 
used with rugs ought to be planed off till per- 
fectly smooth. Get a package of steel shav- 
ings of- medium coarseness, put on thick 
gloves, take a wad of shavings in the hand 
and rub one board at a time till it is smooth. 
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When the whole floor, or as much of it as is 
required, has been treated in this fashion, 
brush up all the dirt and go over it with a filler, 
rubbing it in with a cloth. Close the room 
tightly and let it stand for two or three days. 
If you desire a very fine finish, put on a second 
coat of filler and rub it down with excelsior. 
For a filler on light wood, use two cups of 
boiled linseed oil, six cups of turpentine, two 
cups of whiting or cornstarch. Mix thor- 
oughly. When finished, wax the floor or oil 
it. If there are cracks in the floor fill them 
with putty before commencing the work. 

Tue Expert Nurse requires a_ thorough 
knowledge of sickroom cookery. A course in 
this work is given in the New England cook- 
ing school, Springfield, Massachusetts. The 
cost is five dollars for ten lessons. In this 
course one can obtain a very thorough knowl- 
edge of soups, beef tea, toasts and various 
dishes which will tempt the appetite of a 
capricious: invalid. This in reply to “Sister 
Gracious.” 

Sauces—For the making of sauces which 

vary much in quantity, as a base or addition 
to many dishes, three saucepans would be 
required for the cooking of an average-sized 
family. Choose granite ware double lipped 
saucepans, one holding a pint, another three 
cups, the third one a quart. 

Koumiss, such as is prescribed for invalids, 
is easily made. Heat one quart of milk till 
lukewarm, add one and one-half tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, one-third yeast cake dissolved in one 
tablespoonful of lukewarm water. Fill beer 
bottles to within one and one-half inches of 
the top, cork and invert. Tie the cords down 
with strong twine. Let it stand six hours at a 
temperature of eighty degrees. Chill. It will 
be ready to serve the following day. I am 
sorry I cannot give this inquirer, who signs 
herself “‘2299,”’ a recipe for plum duff; a ship’ s 
cook might be able to enlighten her. This is 
a favorite dish among sailors. 

Tomato on Toast (original)—Remove the 
skins from four large, fine tomatoes, cut in 
dice and stew ten minutes with one cupful of 
water. Add one pint of milk and when hot 
add one tablespoonful of flour blended with 
one of butter. Season with one teaspoonful 
of salt and one saltspoon of white pepper. 
Cook up once and turn over four slices of 
nicely browned toast. Do not strain —Mrs 
William Palm. 


Exchanges of Massachusetts 


BrooKLINE—Woman’s exchange at Young 
Women’s Christian association building, under 
the direction of the association; chairman, 
Miss S. A. Fairfield. The entrance fee is fifty 
cents for residents and one dollar for non- 
residents. Ten per cent is charged on all 
sales. The exchange has been in existence 
two years. It is closed during July and Au- 
gust. The largest business done is in home- 
cooked foods. 

Boston—Woman’s Educational and Indus- 
trial union, 264 Boylston street, secretary, Miss 
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Ellen M. Dennie. The industrial part of the 
union occupies the position of exchanges in 
other cities, while differing from them in 
methods. It comprises the handiwork and 
food departments. The former has for sale 
high grade articles, useful and ornamental, 
and takes orders for plain and fancy needle- 
vork. The latter furnishes homemade bread, 
cake, pastry, jellies, preserves, etc, of the 
choicest quality. Orders taken for luncheons 
and afternoon teas; sandwiches, etc, put up 
for travelers. 

No fee is required. Each consignor must 
pay the department 10 per cent on sales during 
the first year of consignment, after that 15 
per cent per annum until the amount reaches 
$500, whén 20 per cent will be charged. No 
goods are received during July and August 
unless specially ordered. 

Fatt River—Industrial exchange for wom- 
an’s work, 325 Pine street. The entrance fee 
is one dollar per ny percentage 10. After 
a consignor has sold $100 worth of goods in 
one year, one dollar additional fee is charged. 
The exchange has been established four years. 
It is open during the year, except in August. 
Consignors send work from all parts of the 
couutry. There is a ready sale for all sorts 
of useful and decorative articles. Secretary, 
Mrs Charles H. Carr. 

HAvERHILL — Exchange 258 Washington 
street, under the Woman’s Union for Good 
Work. It furnishes help to employers and 
gives an opportunity for instruction in plain 
and fancy needlework and sale for the same. 
It also runs a boarding house for young 
women and a lunch room at most moderate 
prices. Superintendent, Mrs M. D. Cole 

HoLtyoke—At 225 High street. Exchange 
managed by Mrs M. A. Carlon. Entrance fee, 
one dollar, 10 per cent commission. The ex- 
change was opened February 1, 1899. During 
the first year its sales amounted to $1500. It is 
open during the entire year. An art embroid- 
ery department is run in connection with the 
exchange where work is taught and sold. 
Consignors belong to all parts of the country. 
The most salable articles are novelties, some- 
thing to cost less than three dollars. 

MELRosE—Woman’s exchange conducted by 
Mrs A. O. Leavitt at 32 East Foster street. 
There is no entrance fee; 20 per cent charged 
on all sales. The exchange is open during the 
entire year. Consignors are largely local. 
Well made aprons, underwear and all sorts of 
hand sewing are the most salable. 

Newsuryport—Exchange under manage- 
ment of Young Women’s Christian associa- 
tion at 13 Market street, Mrs A. C. Titcomb, 
secretary. No fee is charged, but 10 per cent 
on all sales. It has been in existence for ten 
years. Consignors are largely local. 

SprINGFIELD—No 54 Court street. The ex- 
change here, under the management of the 
Young Women’s Christian association, is sim- 
ply devoted to home cooking, which is excellent 
and for which there is a steady demand. The 
fee for consignors is $1 a year, and the com- 
mission is 15 per cent. The manager is Miss 
Grace Ellison. 
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A Revival of the Hand Loom 


By RAcHEL WESTON 


TONE steps, up 

from the woodsy 
road and _ over- 
grown with little 
yellow flowers and 
ferns, lead to the 
quaint old house 
which is the sum- 
mer home of the 
New York artist, Mr Douglas Volk, 
and his wife. Here in the quiet little 
country town of Lovell, Maine, is carried 
on Mrs Volk’s work, which is coming 
more and more to the notice of those who 
love beautiful things. Among her neigh- 
bors Mrs Volk found those who still used 
the old spinning wheels and looms of 
their grandmothers ; and again that rugs 
were made by drawing rags in patterns 
through burlap and shearing the surface. 
From these women Mrs Volk learned 
the almost forgotten arts, and then taught 
others the carding, spinning and weav- 
ing, her idea being to develop an industry 
of value and to produce a rug purely 
American, entirely handmade, and equal- 
ing in color, design, durability and work- 
manship the oriental rugs. 

After the sheep are sheared the wool 
is washed, carded and spun into coarse 
yarn which is reeled in great skeins. 
Near by is a beautiful lake and on its 
shores the Volks hang huge, old-fash- 
ioned kettles from a long pole, and over 
birch bark fires the wool is washed in 


many waters until every vestige of oil, 
which might injure the dye, has disap- 
peared. The dyes are purely vegetable 
and prepared with greatest care by Mrs 
Volk, who says the permanency and soft, 
harmonious tints are largely due to Mr 
Volk’s knowledge of color and his in- 
terest and help. The colored skeins are 
hung out to the sun and rain and proved 
fast. Soft shades of rose color, restful 
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greens, yellow-browns, indigo, both dark 
and light shades, and the white uncolored 
wool, are used. At first burlap was the 
foundation for the rugs, but later a finer 
and firmer machine woven material was 
used, but this does not satisfy Mrs Volk 
and she has some of her weavers now at 
work on a rug foundation of hand-spun 
and woven linen. When this is accom- 
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plished the last machine touch will be 
eliminated from the work. It is on ac- 
count of this fault, as she calls it, that 
Mrs Volk has refused to show the rugs at 
the Pan-American exposition, and several 
other exhibitions, not caring to put her 
work largely before the public, preferring 
to carry it on, as she says, quietly and in 
the religious spirit of work until she shall 
perfect her ideal. 

The designs are sketched by hand on 
’ the rug foundations, no stencil being 
used. Instead of copying from the ori- 
ental rugs, truly American designs are 
used, simple and suggestive, the work of 
the Navajo Indians furnishing many 
ideas. Mrs Volk speaks of taking her 
motive for one rug from a little Indian 
vase. 

The rug foundation is stretched on a 
frame, the wool hooked through and each 
loop securely knotted, making the rug 
practically indestructible. It is closeiy 
clipped at last, giving the soft, firm tex- 
ture to the work which is one of the 


A RUG WEAVER AT HER FRAME, MOUNT SEBATOS IN THE BACKGROUND 


charms of a Sebatos rug, the Indian name 
taken from the neighboring wooded 
Mount Sebatos. This name is worked 
on the under side of every rug. Not 
more than a square foot can be done by 
one person in a day, and considering that 
only a dozen women, counting spinners 
and weavers, are working at spare hours 
in their homes, the amount accomplished 
is small, and many orders have to be 
refused. The prices are from forty-five 
dollars for the smaller rugs to a much 
higher figure. 

In the illustration is seen one of Mrs 
Volk’s most enthusiastic co-workers, Mrs 
Joseph Farnham, standing by her frame, 
on which is the rug she is now making, 
as well as a piece of finished work. Scat- 
tered on the grass is the unspun wool, 
while Mount Sebatos forms the hazy 
background. Both Mrs Volk’s older son 
and her daughter are skilled in the crafts, 
Marion being an adept at the spinning 
wheel and just now being busy finishing 
a quaint little rug. Portieres of linen 
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THE LOOM ROOM IN MR AND MRS VOLK’S COTTAGE 


and wool with odd Indian figures woven 
in are the. work of Wendell Volk, the 
older son. It is interesting to know that 
from close observation of the work shown 
in the glass cases of museums he has 
learned how the Indian figures are done. 

In the large interior, Page 180, is seen 
one of these curtains hanging in the door 
beside a fine blue coverlid, the work of 
the young man’s great-grandmother. (n 
the floor is a small Sebatos rug. The old 
flax wheel belonged to Stephen A. Doug- 
las’s great-grandmother, and the heavy 
oak chair is black with years. Nothing 
more delightful can be imagined than this 
quaint old house which has been lived 
in for over a century. Dear little win- 
dows with soft ruffled curtains shed light 
on the picture-covered walls; photo- 
graphs of Mr Volk’s paintings, among 
them his last year prize picture; studies 
of his children (one especially attractive 
of little Jerome) and the work of artist 
friends. Books and music are all about, 


while old treasures and curiosities fill 
every corner. 


The dining room, with wide fireplace 
and brown raftered ceiling, gives “ Hewn- 
beams” its name. In the recess of this 
cozy room stands the loom, polished by 
long use. It was found by the Volks 
under a load of corn in an old barn, and 
boasts not a nail, being pegged together. 
The wheel has a place by the fireside, 
and here it is that much of this clever 
work is done by those who seem to have 
found “the joy of working.” 

Mrs Volk’s interest in this work is 
most sincere. She has even stayed snow- 
bound in New England for a winter to 
carry out her plans of establishing this 
industry, which, though now in its in- 
fancy, if carried on must furnish remu- 
nerative, dignified and artistic work for 
the people of her neighborhood, aside 
from preserving some of the almost for- 
gotten arts of American women. 


In a room overlooking the Connecticut 
valley in Springfield, Massachusetts, may 
be seen often at her loom a bright 
young Swedish woman who has tried to 
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interest herself in American fancywork, 
but finds that it does not fill the place of 
the Swedish weaving, for which she had 
shown a rare skill in her native Stock- 
holm. “There is a fascination in the 
work,” says Miss Glantzberg; “in seeing 
a pattern grow with every move of the 
shuttle ; no other work can take its place.” 
She sent to Sweden for a loom. When 
it arrived it was discovered that nowhere 
in America was the material for weaving 
to be found. Cotton, linen, silk or wool 
yarn can be used in a Swedish loom, but 
it must be of a special kind. The linen 
thread was obtained at last, and a Swed- 
ish woman was found who could spin it 
on her little wheel. The colored cotton 
or woolen thread which makes the pat- 
tern could not be bought. In Sweden 
raw cotton is sold already dyed at a price 
which makes native work come within 
the reach of an ordinary income; in this 
country the cotton must be bought at 
wholesale in the natural state and then 
dyed. This was tried by Miss Glantz- 
berg, but it did not wholly please her, so 
she sent to her native country for the 
bunches of thread which are shot here 
and there by the shuttle across the snowy 
warp. 

Miss Glantzberg’s home is full of the 
beautiful products of her loom. There 
are curtains at the windows of heavy 
linen with wide stripes of a conventional 
pattern in various tones of Delft blue. 
The effect is artistic and the material has 
a body that promises the life of an heir- 
loom. Here and there about the house 
are striking bits of tapestry; dragons in 
dull red against a sky of gray-blue, and 
dull green doves with stiff wings out- 
spread over an old gold ocean. There is 
no attempt at realism in these tapestries, 
such as we find in Gibson and “coon” 
pillows. The art of the Swedish peas- 
antry has the quaint simplicity of three 
hundred years ago, when the human 
figure as pictured by the hand loom was 
necessarily equilateral. In those days the 
secret of dyes—vivid purples, apple 
green, gorgeous blues and fiery reds— 
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lengthwise through the white linen. 
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was not discovered, and happily the 
weavers had no longing for them. The 
colors are what one fancies the dyes of 
to-day might be like chastened by the 
sunshine of three hundred years; restful, 
soft, altogether a delight. 

There seems no limit to the uses of the 
product of a Swedish loom. Miss Glantz- 
berg wore an odd, pretty apron of the 
style one sees imitated by chorus peasant 
girls of comic opera. It was long and 
narrow and a dull old rose pattern ran 
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The 
fabric had the strength of a tapestry, yet 
it hung in soft, graceful folds. A table 
cover is perhaps the most unique piece 
of work in this Swedish-American home. 
The body of it is fine, strong linen. 
Across that are woven stripes, in which 
a strange assemblage of people go stroll- 
ing, men and women of grotesque, angu- 
lar figure with arms akimbo and anatomy 
all depicted in squares of dull color. They 
have that lukewarm interest in life which 
one sees in a party out for a constitu- 
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tional along the base of a crumbling 
Egyptian sarcophagus. Yet they are viv- 
idly interesting because hundreds of years 
ago they were designed by some Swedish 
noblewoman, who sat weaving in an 
ancient castle and picturing in the woof 
with every throw of her shuttle some 
strange old tradition in her family. 
Besides curtains, portieres, table cov- 
ers, tapestries and all sorts of decorative 
things for the home, the loom is capable 
of turning out a wide variety of material. 
Sometimes nothing but the glossy damask 
threads are used in it; then the long roll 
that grows in the weaver’s lap is fine linen 
from which sheets, pillow slips and tow- 
els are made, with a beautiful monogram 
in each such as no needle can sew. The 
material can be woven any width to the 
limit of a yard, and aprons, shirt waist 
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A TABLE COVER WOVEN BY MISS GLANTZBERG 


patterns and skirts are a possibility when 
one wishes to utilize the material for 
wearing apparel. The patterns that 
may be woven are almost limitless. On 
a table in Miss Glantzberg’s workroom 
are hundreds of patterns, traced in water 
color on long strips of paper; odd, con- 
ventional borders, copies of old Swedish 
tapestries with geometrical human fig- 
ures, birds and beasts whose identity it 
is hard to guess, rampant griffins, fiery 
dragons and landscapes where trees look 
like queer carved things of the toy shops. 
These patterns are unspoiled by modern 
artists ; they have been handed down from 
generation to generation through fami- 
lies descended from the Vikings. 

The possibilities of the Swedish loom 
work in artistic, reverent hands seem to 
the present writer to be very large. 
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OLD(HINA 


By Mattie W. BAKER 


“T° you know anyone who has old 
china to sell?” It was the summer 
boarder’s first breakfast at the farm- 
house. Mrs Higgins, the hostess, a brisk, 
alert woman, answered promptly : 

“No, I really don’t. “Most everything 
of that kind that could be bought has been 
long ago. Old Mr Ward, our nearest 
neighbor over there, has a lot of beautiful 
old china, but he won’t sell a piece for 
love or money.” 


“Dear me!” sighed Mrs Munn. “But 
it’s probably a matter of sentiment with 
him.” 

Mrs Higgins smiled. “When you see 


him,” she said, “you won't think he has 
much sentiment about anything.” 
“T should say not,” added Mr Higgins. 
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“He's what might be called a practical 
man. His wife died five year cr so ago, 
and I shall never forget what he said to 
the driver of the hearse as he was startin’ 
for the cemetery. ‘Drive right along, 
good jog,’ he says to him; ‘my wife 
always liked to ride fast!’ Now I heerd 
that with my own ears; still, he’s a kind- 
hearted man and they always lived 
together peaceable, fur as I know.” 

“Yet I can’t help feeling sorry for her,” 
said Mrs Munn. 

“I guess you don't need to,” replied 
Mrs Higgins. “I think they was pretty 
well mated. She was the Widder Samp- 
son when he married her, and I’ve heerd 
that when she come home from Samp- 
son’s funeral and didn’t find supper on 
the table, she spoke right out : ‘Ain't sup- 
per ready yit? I’m hungry as a bear!’ 
Now, mabbe she never said it, but it’s 
jest exactly like her.” 

“Does this old man live ‘with his chil- 
dren?” asked Mrs Munn. 

“Lives all sole alone, never had chick 
or child anyhow.” 

“Then who will have this old china 
after he is gone?” 

“Oh, there’s plenty of nephews and 
nieces ready to snap up anything he 
ieaves.” 

“Well,” said Mrs Munn, decidedly, 
“I’m going to cultivate that old man, and 
see if he won't sell me some of his china. 
I believe I can find the way to his heart, 
somehow. I shall start in this very day.” 

“All right. Julina can go over there 
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with you and your daughter and intro- 
duce you. He mostly sits out under the 
trees in his yard and smokes and dozes 
in warm weather. I’m jest goin’ to let 
Julina run wild with your girl this sum- 
mer, she’s so kind o’ pindlin’. I kep’ her 
out o’ school a purpose to see if she 
wouldn't pick up some. My other girl 
was bigger and strenger at ten years than 
Julina is at twelve.” 

“Who takes care of this old man?” 

“He takes care of himself, does his own 
work, what he doesn’t hire done. Eighty- 
five years old, too. He don't need to live 
that way. He’s forehanded, money at 
interest, but he prefers it.” 

Before noon Mrs Munn had made her 
first attack on the enemy’s outposts and 
captured them without firing a gun. To 
drop this warlike metaphor, she walked 
over to Mr Ward's about ten o’clock, in 
company with the two girls, carrying the 
daily paper just received from the post- 
office. 

The three turned in at Mr Ward’s yard, 
where he sat smoking on a rustic bench, 
according to program. Their ostensible 
errand was to get a drink of water from 
his deep well, with its moss-covered 
bucket, and that done they accepted read- 
ily his invitation to “set a spell.” The 
girls were soon hunting four-leaved clo- 
vers in the grassy yard, while Mrs Munn 
listened with remarkable patience to the 
old man’s senile chatter. She managed 
to lead the subject up to the matter of 
old china, and before half an hour called 
to the girls to go into the house with 
them and see his dishes. 

“Oh! oh!” sighed Mrs Munn, raptur- 
ously, at the opening of the homely cup- 
board door, “how lovely it is! I want to 
buy the whole thing this minute, Mr 
Ward.” 

“*Tain’t for sale, ma’am,” he replied, 
coolly, rubbing his grizzled old chin. 
“T’'ve had chances to sell, no end, and 
first-rate offers, but I ain’t goin’ to sell 
it to anybody.” 

Mrs Munn looked it all over, piece by 
piece, and if lavish praise would have 
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softened his heart toward her desires, it 
must have been melted, but she might as 
well have talked to a gnarled hemlock 
tree for any apparent effect. But when 
they went away he asked them to come 
again and to come often. 

“Oh, thank you!” said Mrs Munn, 
cordially. “It is so shady and pleasant 
here that I think LI shall walk over often. 
A Boston daily is sent to me regularly, 
and I might come over and read it to you, 
if you'd like.” 

‘“Thanky, ma’am, I don’t mind if ye 
do. My eyes have got so poor I can’t 
read much myself, and I never did have 
any great fist for it, anyhow. I never 
yit’ see the time when I could set down 
and read without goin’ ter sleep. I did 
git hold of a book once, The Red Ruffian 
of the Rockies, or some sech name, that 
I could read in for quite a spell and keep 
awake, but sech books is scurce.” 

Mrs Munn was as good as her word, 
and almost every fine day found her in 
Mr Ward's yard for a little while. The 
girls, in prospecting around, found a bar- 
rel of butternuts in the shed chamber and 
asked him if they might crack some. 

“Crack all you’re a min’ ter, any time. 
There’s a couple o’ hammers in the shed, 
and this rock here is just the place for 
it.” The girls thanked him volubly and 
took full advantage of his generosity. 
Day after day, whiie Mrs Munn endured 
tobacco smoke: and read him the news, 
the music of their hammers cracking the 
butternuts (and sometimes their thumbs ) 
rang out on the sweet country air. Often 
Mrs Munn looked up from her reading 
to find her hearer fast asleep, but she 
showed her good will, all the same. She 
conversed with him, too, for he was a 
great talker, and told marvelous tales cf 
his past life. Like many old people he 
was prone to repeat himself, and she soon 
found that his memory was treacherous, 
for the same story was never told twice 
alike. 

With childish eagerness the old man 
came to look for the daily visits, pausing 
now and then perhaps for an instant’s 
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“I WANT TO BUY THE WHOLE THING THIS MINUTE, MR WARD!” 


fleeting wonderment at the devotion and 
apparent cordiality of this lady from a 
distant city. She was becoming a part 
of his lonely life. 

Mrs Munn often brought the subject 
around to his old china, asking all sorts 
of questions about its history; anything 
te keep the matter in his mind. 

“What heirs have you to inherit it after 
you?” she once asked him. “Have you 
any brothers or sisters living?” 

“No, nor none of my wife’s, either. 
There’s nothing but nephews and nieces, 
but there’s a raft o’ them! Sister Miranda 
had ‘leven children and Brother ’Bime- 
lech eight, and Mari and Ephrum had 
five apiece, and I dunno how many Sclo- 
mon did have. He went to Californy, 
he was a forty-niner, and he married out 
there. Some of the nephews and nieces 


is dead, I know, but I’ve no idee how 
many of ’em is livin’.” 

“Then if your things are liable to be 
so widely scattered, what difference 
would it make if you should sell some of 
your old furniture—or china?” 

“T don’t want ter. The old house and 
all that’s in it is goin’ to stick to me while 
I live. When I'm carried out they may 
divide up the stuff, not afore!” 

Mrs Munn sighed inwardly, but she 
didn’t give up. So day after day of her 
allotted month at the farmhouse slipped 
by. Sedulously she catered to the old 
man’s whims, listened to his oft-repeated 
stories, read aloud till his snoring 
drowned her voice, and hoped against 
hope that at the last he would relent 
toward her chinaward longings. 

The last day came. “We've come to 
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tell you good-by, Mr Ward,” she said. 
“Our trunks are packed and we leave 
early in the morning.” 

“Sho! now, do ye? I shall miss ye, I 
declare, and these gals, too. I hain’t had 
anybody to talk to regular for a long 
spell, except the cat, till you come, and 
now I kind o’ hate to have ye go off.” 

“We shall come back next summer; 
we've engaged board for August. Now 
you must let us see your lovely china 
again before we go.” 

“Oh, sartin, sartin,” and the old man 
hobbled into the house followed by the 
three. 

“It’s more beautiful than ever, I do 
believe!” cried Mrs Munn, hovering lov- 
ingly over the dainty cups and plates. 
“Oh, Mr Ward, won't you take pity on 
me and sell me just one piece? I'll pay 
you any price you ask.” 

“T don’t need yer money,” was the 
gruff reply. “I ain’t a town pauper!” 

“IT know you're not, and I don’t like to 
be a beggar, but if you won’t sell any, 
won’t you please give me just one piece? 
I shall prize it so much!” 

“Wall,” and the old man turned to the 
cupboard meditatively, and looked long 
at the contents. He handled over one 
piece after another and Mrs Munn hoped 
each time that her perseverance was 
at last to be rewarded. Finally, from an 
obscure corner he fished out a little old 
plate of common ware, not even a distant 
relation to the china set, and handed it 
to her. 

“There, ma’am, I'll give ye that. 
You’ve been very kind to come and set 
with me so much, and I want ye to know 
that I sense it.” 

Mrs Munn thanked him as politely as 


’ 


she could, considering her disappoint- 
ment. But Mr Ward’s heart was open 
now and he kept on giving. 

“T want to give yer gal somethin’ to 
remember the old man by. Here—Mil- 


dred, that’s yer name, I believe—take this 
It’s a plaguy sight older’n you 


flask. 
be.” 

Mildred took it and said “Thank you” 
obediently. It was one of the fat flasks 
of brown glass that were common a half 
century ago, a horn of plenty on one side 
and a spread eagle on the other, not at 
all a trinket to delight the eyes of a 
twelve-years-old girl. 

“Julina must have somethin’, too. I’ve 
always set great store by her since she 
was big enough to run away over here.” 
And from the bottom of the cupboard he 
drew out a small rusty flatiron and gave 
it to her. Julina’s thanks were not pro- 
fuse, for she was too honest to be hypo- 
critical. Once fairly away from the 
yard, Mildred walked up to the stone wall 
by the roadside and deliberately smashed 
the flask against it. 

“Tf that old man thinks I’m going to 
carry that thing back to town with me, 
he’s mistaken,” she said. 

“Here goes the flatiron to keep it com- 
pany,” said Julina, suiting the action to 
the word, and then both girls laughed. 

“You'd better follow suit with your 
plate, mamma,” said Mildred. 

“No,” was the reply, “I want it.” Mrs 
Munn keeps the little brown plate in plain 
sight on a corner shelf in her room. 

“Whenever I: am tempted to express 
an interest I do not feel,” she says, “I 
look at that little worthless plate and 
think of the month’s work I did to earn 
it!” 
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Freshman Hopes 


By WaAtter A. Dyer 


question is 
often asked,” 
says the president 
of one of the fore- 
most colleges for 
women—a woman 
to whom the writer 
is indebted for 
many of his 
thoughts—‘‘wheth- 
er a college education unfits a young 
woman for matrimony. It has been 
debated pro and con, and it is a 
fact that college graduates as a class 
do not marry as young as _ other 
women, and many do not marry at all. 
The best answer that I can give to the 
question is that a college education un- 
fits young women for indiscriminate mat- 
rimony.”” This assertion needs little 
comment. The ideal American girl, as 
she has often been pictured, does not wear 
her heart on her sleeve, and American 
college life tends to make the American 
girl more ideally American. 

Women’s colleges, like their brother 
institutions, differ widely in tone and 
sentiment in individual cases, and par- 
ents should consult their daughters’ 
tastes and tendencies carefully before 
deciding where to send them. Smith col- 
lege, for example, has much more society 
life than a college like Mount Holyoke. 
For some this is harmful, while for 
others it is distinctly beneficial. There 
are many sides to culture. The general 
influenee at Smith is rather broadening, 
and that at Mount Holyoke steadying. 
Wellesley, perhaps, stands somewhere 
between the two, while Vassar, Bryn 
Mawr and the others all have their pecu- 
liar tone. 

It is said that girls without means can- 
not be happy in the more fashionable 
institutions. As a hard and fast rule this 
will by no means hold. College women 
are democratic, though not as much so 


as their brothers, who are essentially so. 
College life is a great leveler of caste, and 
true merit tells. Liberty, equality and 
fraternity are not empty words in the 
American college. 

The mistake 1s often made of selecting 
a college that is near at hand in order 
that the student may ‘ive at home, or at 
least make frequent visits there. Aside 
from the fact that an inferior institution 
may thus be selected, the student is sure 
to lose much that is to be gained by living 
constantly at college. If home ties are 
laid aside for the time, then new affec- 
tions and new interests are likely to be 
formed which broaden and develop char- 
acter. 

All work and no play make Jill a dull 
girl, and there are pleasures in college 
life which in themselves make it worth 
while. Women are naturally less bois- 
terously exultant than men, but enthusi- 
astic they certainly are in their college 
life, and youthful enthusiasm is a mighty 
power. College women are more ear- 
nest and conscientious in their studies 
than college men, but their diversions are 
nevertheless manifold. Athletics, gym- 
nastics, rowing, basket ball, tennis and 
golf are making our young women 
healthier and stronger, and arouse among 
them something akin to college spirit 
among men. The gathering together of 
congenial acquaintances, too, on pleasure 
bent, is not without its ethical value, and 
college friendships are cemented, never 
to be broken. Most of our young wom- 
en’s colleges, especially in New England, 
are situated in the midst of the most beau- 
tiful surroundings, which exert a quiet 
but powerful influence on the esthetic 
side. 

A college education does not unfit 
American women for the various duties 
of life. This is coming to be more and 
more generally conceded. Those who are 
closely connected with female institutions 
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of learning, and are best qualified to 
judge, have long held firmly to this 
ground. The subtler influences, on the 
other hand, of college life, thought and 
association go just as far toward making 
American women what we want them to 
be, and this is less generally understood. 
The lesson of loyalty is learned among 
young women as among young men. The 
female collegian has the same abhorrence 
for cant and hypocrisy as her brother, 
and many other prejudices and _ tradi- 
tional preferences tend to develop her 
character. She is unconsciously led to 
think as others with more experience and 
power have thought, and without losing 
her own individuality she becomes a part 
of a strong undergraduate body, and 
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receives all the benefit of that strength 
which lies in numbers. For when people 
live together and work together along 
the same lines and for similar ends, there 
is a constant mutual stimulus of which 
young women of the collegian age stand 
greatly in need; the force of which will 
be felt throughout a lifetime. 

The new girls are about entering our 
women’s colleges, and there will be a new 
freshman class. There will be homesick 
hearts in lonely rooms for a time. Then 
neW acquaintances will be formed, and 
happy, hatless maids will wander beneath 
the college elms at nightfall, with their 
arms around each others’ waists. New 
synipathies will be awakened and new 
aspirations will spring into being, 


The Kitchen Training School 


RAINING schools for domestic serv- 

ants are in successful operation in 
several cities, and to some minds they 
present a solution of the never-solved 
problem. 1 am so old-fashioned as to 
see in them merely a makeshift, at best 
a very partial remedy. The untrained 
mind does not readily assimilate the lec- 
tures, nor avail itself of the carefully 
apportioned scientific information so 
wisely imparted. The untrained hands 
do not grasp joyfully the delicate labor- 
saving appliances. You may demon- 
strate to Bridget by the hour how much 
heat she may obtain by a discreet manip- 
ulation of dampers. On her next iron- 
ing day she will make a furious fire, heap 
her coals up to the redhot lids, and pound 
away as usual. The best training school 
for daughter or servant is to my thought 
the kitchen over which a good house- 
keeper presides, and the best servants are 
they who, during a term of years, con- 
tinue in this school, serving one home 
until it is, to their comprehension and 
love, a home indeed. 


A Few Observations, Concluding the Talk of Last Month 


By Marcaret E. SANGSTER 


We often hear that no two families 
have an identical routine, we are con- 
scious of the variety of management in 
the homes of our kindred and friends, 
and we can perceive how great an advan- 
tage accrues to the servant who does not 
wander about like an Ishmaelite, but who 
stays in one place, sees the children grow 
up, and is remembered lovingly by them 
as from time to time in their maturity 
they return to the old home. 

A singular want of conscience per- 
vades the feminine world in reference to 
the giving of written recommendations. 
Women who tell the truth without the 
slightest evasion when conversing with 
others have no scruples about signing let- 
ters setting forth the honesty, neatness, 
sobriety and general capability of a per- 
son who may not be strictly sober, honest, 
neat or efficient. It is notorious that 
most people read between the lines in a 
written recommendation and personally 
investigate it, if they can. Besides the 
fact that women dislike to put an obstacle 
in the way of one who is looking for a 
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place, it is patent that people’s standards 
differ, and the cook, for instance, who 
entirely suits Mrs K. may be most unsat- 
isfactory to Mrs H. Barring this, nobody 
should send off with flying colors and a 
fine “character” a maid who has been 
untrustworthy and incapable, or who has 
any marked defect in her disposition or 
habits. We are, in this relation, our sis- 
ter’s keeper. It is as well unfair to the 
faithful and hard-working woman to give 
her no advantage over the irresponsible 
and dawdling one. 

Ample provision is made in the newer 
cottages and mansions for the comfort of 
the maid. <A separate bathroom for the 
use of the help is very desirable and 
should be equipped with hot and cold 
water at the turn of a faucet, with an 
abundant supply of clean towels, soap, 
and every other needed appliance, includ- 
ing toilet ammonia. If there is no bath- 
room possible, the mistress should fit up 
the maid’s room with a whole set of 
china, a foot tub and a pail of hot water. 
The bed of the maid should be as luxu- 
rious as that of the mistress. A good 
spring, a hair mattress, an outfit of sheets 
and pillow-slips, marked for that room, 
a rocking chair, a dressing bureau, a mir- 
ror and a low sewing table should be in 
the maid’s room, which should be large 
and airy. If I had to choose between 
two rooms, I would give the better to my 
maid, who must sleep in it every night, 
and have it as her pied-terre every day, 
and the poorer to my guest who could be 


with me only occasionally. The maid 
should be required to keep her room in 
dainty order. 

On the point of the maid’s meals a 
mistress must exercise constant super- 
vision and control. The bane of the 
servant’s health is her indifference to reg- 
ular meals, and her devotion to the ever- 
simmering pot of strong tea. Female 
servants are peculiarly liable to a subtle, 
morbific malady in which the blood be- 
comes white and anemic. Many victims 
of this disease are in the hospitals, and 
physicians attribute it to inanition. They 
are poorly nourished, not because they 
have not food, but because they do not 
eat. I fear that many of them get little 
fresh air and sunshine. A walk out of 
doors by daylight should be contrived for 
every domestic by her employer, and her 
table should be set three times a day, and 
stress should be laid on her sitting. down 
and enjoying her meals. 

One word more. For the rainy day, 
for old age, for sickness, the house 
worker should be encouraged to lay by 
a portion of her’ earnings, that poverty 
may not finally steal upon her as a strong 
man armed. Her bank book and her 
growing deposit should be an affair of 
interest to her mistress, and she should 
be cautioned against improvidence. When 
she receives a gift for extra service, she 
should be advised to save and not to 
spend it, and in all this relation love 
should be the ruling motive. Love that 
here, as elsewhere, lightens toil. 


Cook or Belle 


By Mary F. Butts 


Two beauties to choose from, both dainty and sweet, 
With fair girlhood’s graces, in costume complete. 


The cook in her apron and cap crisp and clean, 
The belle dressed from plates in the Mode magazine. 
Should you wish a home fairy, think well ere you choose ; 


Whichever you take there is something to lose. 
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A Market Day 


By Jane Bartow, Author of Bogland Studics, Irish 
Idylls, ete 


On full many a market day, 

In the moonlight’s widening gray 

She will take the road with her basket’s load 
For her trudge to Laraghmore; 

Wild and weary winds the track 

Over boglands bleak and black; 

*Tis the long step there and back 
To the shadow at her door. 


Children called and laughed and darted 

Round about her as she started, 

But a little while and the mile on mile 
She must face companionless, 
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Save for hope and fear and care 

That go with her everywhere, 

And the wistful thoughts they bear 
Seem no riddle hard to guess. 


She is wondering as she fares 
Will good luck be with her wares; 
Is it tll or well they are apt to sell 
Over yonder in the town? 
The fresh eggs here in her basket, 
Fair and white as pearls in casket; 
Two a penny—dare she a&k it? 
Ah, for sure they'll beat her down. 


And her bit of butter, only 

Just a pound print lying lonely; 

For the little cow grazes scantily now, 
And will milk a weeny sup. 

And the rough brown socks she knitted, 

When her fingers deftly flitted 

At the task they seldom quitted 
Save to take another up. 


When their bag of meal is bought, 

And their one white loaf, will aught 

In her worn hand stay for the “grain of tay’? 
And that penn’orth pink and sweet? 

The old mother’s patient sighs, 

And the children’s eager eyes— 

In her heart of hearts she cries 
For the chance to bring their treat. 


As I watch her come anear 

With that brow of hope and fear, 

Conning o’er her pelf, while herself herself 
In the sum has clean forgot, 

Oft I muse: For good or ill, 

If my wish could work my will, 

Ere the sun has climbed yon hill, 
She should own a kinder lot. 


And methinks how once I heard 

That an ancient tale has word 

Of a land most blest, where is Joy’s own nest, 
And where nobody grows old. 

But the folk who tread that ground 

With their heart’s desire are crowned, 

And heart’s bliss doth so abound 
For a penny ’twould be sold. 


There a market to her mind 
Should my basket-bearer find, 
With glad marveling at each lovely thing 
She might choose as liked her best; 
Snow-soft wool for old wives’ wearing, 
Flower-bright fruits for children’s sharing; 
None should lack a wondrous fairing, 
And her soul content should rest. 


So my fancies wander widely, 
Yet—-who knows? perchance not idly; 
Though ere nigh she drew to those dreams 
come true, 
She must journey far away. 
Care more wise than I could lend her 
Heeds her path with purpose tender, 
And her saints in sooth may send her 
Such a golden market day. 
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bias tramps were recently discussing 

in my presence the question whether 
women are more generous to beggars 
than men. They were old roadsters who 
had traveled and begged in every state in 
the Union and they expressed their opin- 
ion in the dogmatic way common to hobo 
experts. The discussion dragged along 
for over an hour without any satisfactory 
conclusion being reached, and I had about 
given up hope of hearing anything final 
or definite, when suddenly the wanderer 
from the coast delivered himself of this 
bit of wisdom: 

“Women ain’t more generous than 
men, but they give more ‘cause they’re 
nearest to the kitchen. If men was cooks 
and housekeepers in place of the women 
they’d be just as easy to get nourishment 


How the Housewife Treats the Hobo 


By Jostan Fiynt, Author of The World of Graft, The Powers That Prey, etc 


from. People don’t give things to us 
fellows ‘cause they’re generous; we 
couldn't live a day 6n generosity. They 
give to us ‘cause the things we need are 
handy, and all they got to do is to reach 
into the pantry and throw us a hand-out. 
We get more from women than from 
men ‘cause they’re at home, and the men 
ain't. That’s the upshot of the whole 
husiness.” 

The other party to the discussion de- 
murred a little at this settlement of the 
matter, but the westerner would not listen 
to him further, and the confab came to 
an end. 

In many respects I think the westerner 
was correct. I know from my own expe- 
rience as a traveler in Hoboland that the 
housewife is much more frequently en- 
countered than is her husband, and that 
she gives many and many a time auto- 
matically, as it were, without analyzing 
the motives which prompt the gift and 
without considering the effect of her 
action either on the tramp’s world or her 
own. Very few women asked me ques- 
tions when I appeared at their kitchen 
doors ; they either told “Bridget” to give 
“the man a bite” or told me that it was 
baking day and she had absolutely noth- 
ing in the house. I cannot recall one 
who gave me hospitality because she was 
afraid of me. It is a popular notion that 
women feed tramps out of fear that if 
they don’t the tramps will be revengeful ; 
as I say, this is not my finding. They 
feed them mainly because they have not 
the time, or are not willing to take it, to 
think of something better to do. Of 
course one meets different varieties of 
housewives, some of whom entertain 
tramps with “set-downs,” others with 
“hand-outs,” and still others who slam 
the door in the man’s face. The great 
majority of them, however, generally 
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give something, and it is the hobo’s 
business to keep thinking out new 
methods by which their sympathy may 
be aroused. : 

An experience of my own illustrates 
how some women are deceived. I have 
told the story before, but it will bear re- 
peating. Some years ago, while study- 
ing the tramp situation in the middle 
west in the interests of a railway corpo- 
ration, I got into the company of some 
roadsters who were on their way to a 
small village in order to get lunch. I 
had been in the place before and knew 
that tramps could seldom get much at 
the back doors, so when we jumped off 
the freight train, I suggested that each 
man pick out a certain number of houses 
—there were not over a hundred in the 
entire village and our company num- 
bered over twenty—go only to the houses 
that were his, and that we would all 
divide our spoils on return to the rail- 
way watering tank. The suggestion 
appealed to my companions,- and I 
selected ten houses on the outskirts 
of the village, which could only be 
reached by crossing several plowed 
fields. The first three turned out to be 
empty, the mistresses of the next two 
said that they never gave “nonintro- 
duced”—this was the word they used— 
men anything, the occupants of the next 
three were away calling or doing some- 
thing else that did not concern me, and 
the mother and father at the ninth house 
were ill abed, and the children were too 
young to assist me. The situation looked 
hopeless, and I was afraid that I should 
have to go back to my companions empty- 
handed, but I had an inspiration while 
crossing a strip of field between the ninth 
and tenth houses. A sharp-faced, angu- 
lar looking woman of about fifty years 
answered my knock at the door. Her 
look was so severe that I almost lost faith 
in my inspiration, but I managed to tell 
her this story: 

“Madam, I know that you do not keep 
a boarding house, and I know also that 
it is not nice to trouble you, but I have 
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come to you believing that you will give 
me more for my money than will the 
grocer in the village. I'm awlully hun- 
gry, and I have exactly five cents; and I 
want to know if you'll give me all you 
can spare in exchange for the nickel.” 

The woman’s face softened as much 
as the sharp features would allow, she 
looked at me compassionately, then 
blushed, and said in an embarrassed way : 
“Why, I don’t know whether we have 
anything that you want.” 

“I’m not particular, madam,” I has- 
tened to reply. “Anything that you will 
give for my nickel will suit me.” 

“Come in,” she said, and in about five 
minutes she spread before me in the 
dining room as inviting a meal as any 
hungry man wants. When I was ready 
to leave she insisted on my taking a 
package of sandwiches, cake and blue- 
berry pie which she had prepared for me 
while I was eating. I took the package 
and then reached in my pocket for the 
five cent piece. I handed it out to her, 
but she drew back, and blushed again. 

“But, madam,” I remonstrated with 
her, “I’m no beggar; I told you that I 
wanted to pay you.” 

“I know you’re no beggar,” she re- 
turned, consolingly, ‘and that’s the rea- 
son I invited you in. If I’d thought you 
had been one, I’d have closed the door in 
your face. Keep your money and good 
luck to you.” 

It is possible that I am too sanguine 
about the possibilities of the “five cent 
ghost story,” but it is my firm belief that 
nine women out of ten would be taken 
in by it, and that a tramp could travel 
from New York to Chicago without part- 
ing with his nickel. If I were ever to 
make a tramp trip again, which I sin- 
cerely hope will not be necessary, I should 
always offer to pay for everything asked 
for, and I should expect that my offer 
would very seldom be accepted. 

It has been said that women seldom 
parley long with the tramp, that they 
are not much given to asking questions. 
There are exceptions, however, as I 
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know from personal experience. One of 
the funniest times I had during my life 
in Trampdom was with a German woman 
in the hill country in West Virginia. She 
did not detain me long, but she put some 
very pointed questions as long as I was 
in her presence. I knocked at her cabin 
door one day at noontime, with the inten- 
tion of dining with her, if she had no 
objections. She answered my _ knock 
with a “Come een,” which sounded out- 
side the door as if it came from a person 
suffering the most awful pain. I opened 
the door and tound an elderly woman 
rocking herself violently in an old-fash- 
ioned rocking chair. 

“Vat you vant?” she said. 

“Something to eat.” 

“Sprik Deitsch ?” 

“No.” 

“Go-o-o o-out.” 

The order to leave was given in the 
same strange voice as that which had 
delivered the summons to enter; the 


query as to whether I could “sprik 
Deitsch” was spoken in the harsh man- 
ner characteristic of the Prussian Unter- 


ofizier. I have since given some atten- 
tion to “Deitsch,” and have no doubt that 
my hill country acquaintance would give 
me a longer hearing. 

Another woman who put questions to 
me was the wife of an invalid railroader 
in northern Ohio, but they were attended 
with the most pathetic interest in wan- 
dering mankind that I have ever run 
across. The woman had hardly enough 
to feed her own children, but like so many 
of the poor she could not bear to turn a 
hungry fellow being away from her door. 

“Life is getting harder and harder, 
isn’t it?” she said, after telling me the 
story of her husband’s illness, and ex- 
plaining how soon their resources would 
be exhausted unless he got well. I 
admitted shamefacedly that it was. 

“Do you feel happier roving about 
when you haven’t any work?” And there 
was a speculative look in her eyes, as if 


she were wondering whether she and her. 


children could manage better “on the 
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road.” I told her honestly enough that 
“roving about” was a discouraging busi- 
ness. 

“Do you think John [her husband] 
could find work that he can do if he 
should go on tramp?” 

I advised her to keep John at home. 

“I suppose you haven't got any home?” 

She was too good a woman to romance 
to, and I dodged the question and bade 
her good-by. No hospitality shown me 
_in Hoboland ever made me feel so cheap 
and mean as that of this unfortunate 
mother, and I am glad to state that no 
tramp ever heard of her home from me. 

It is the poor woman in the United 
States, the struggling housewife, rather 
than the well-to-do housewife, who con- 
tributes most to the support of Hobo- 
land; the rich woman very seldom con- 
sents to see a tramp. In the south one 
of the favorite replies of servants to the 
hobo’s appeal is, “Go and see the mis- 
sus,” but the “missus” is hard to locate, 
and when found directs the hobo back 
to the servants again. In the north I 
have succeeded on a few occasions in 
getting a hearing from the mistress of a 
fashionable home, but if she gives at all 
she does so in the same unthinking man- 
ner which I have said characterizes 
nearly all of the charity meted out to 
tramps. As long as this custom pre- 
vails just so long will the hobo continue 
to knock at doors and ask for alms. 

There ought to be places in every com- 
munity where all tramps, good and bad, 
can give an earnest of their willingness 
to work—a sort of test house where a 
man can prove that he is a seeker of labor 
and not a professional vagabond. Such 
institutions once established, a law should 
be passed making it a misdemeanor for 
man or woman to feed beggars indis- 
criminately. If such a plan were hon- 
estly and persistently carried out, neither 
the housewife nor her husband nor her 
neighbors would be much troubled by 
the knights of the road. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of these knights in this 
country are men perfectly able to work, 
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and yet they prefer to roam and beg. The 
only way to cure them of their vagrant 
habits and desires is to punish them after 
they have once refused employment. 
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Feeding them gratis and allowing them 
to ride on the railroads as they now do, 
merely confirms them in the belief that 
they are the pampered pets of the nation. 


CLEVER eastern giri touring 

through California was asked what 
impressed her most, and replied promptly 
and alliteratively, “Bungalows and burnt 
leather.” As a matter of fact, burnt 
leather is almost invariably employed 
somewhere in the interior decoration of 
the omnipresent California bungalow. 
Whether this edifice takes the form of a 
five-roomed cottage nestled in the foot- 
hills of the university town of Berkeley, 
or a Japanese summer house in the 
Arcadian Santa Clara valley; of a bit of 
mission architecture at Santa Barbara, or 
a painter’s studio in the Yosemite, or a 
rustic cabin, or even a tent’in the red- 
woods, it still goes under the comprehen- 
sive name of “bungalow,” and some- 
where is sure to be found within its walls, 
pillows, or a pipe-rack, or portieres, or 
what not of burnt leather. 

But for oddity, for quaintness and for 
artistic devices in the way of furnishing, 
an East Oakland bungalow must take 
the precedence. It stands in spacious 
grounds surrounding a beautiful home, 
the waters of the estuary almost lapping 
its garden walls, with just a glimpse of 
shipping and white-sailed yachts here 
and there, while behind, rising one above 
the other, and extending in soft curves 
to right and left, are the wondrous purple 
shadowed hills of California’s coast line. 
The bungalow consists of a single trolley 
car which now stands a gracious monu- 
ment to the superiority of the heautiful 
over the merely utilitarian. About the 
only really practical details of its trans- 
migration that have clung to me are its 
cost of thirty-five dollars, and the fact 
that a carpenter was employed seventeen 
days in remodeling it. 


A California Bungalow 


By Avice CHITTENDEN 


The first step was to remove the seats 
and lay a new floor. The two front and 
two rear windows, as well as one from 
the center of each side, were also re- 
moved and paneled. The front platform 
was inclosed and curtained from the rest 
of the structure by a handsome Bagdad 
portiere. Behind this curtain, in a three- 
by-six space, a complete buffet and wine 
closet was arranged. To the right were 
shelves well stocked with tinned and 
potted dainties; to the left, the wine closet 
with its rows of shelves laden with wines, 
champagne and all sorts of liqueurs. The 
silver champagne cooler and chafing-dish 
are also in evidence. Above. this closet, 
a small window opens outwagtd, through 
which the prettiest of “China boys” 
passes the viands. All the remaining 
wall space in this buffet is fitted with 
plate racks, and from the roof, or ceiling 
shall I call it? hang china and glass cups 
for tea, coffee, chocolate, ices and sher- 
bets. One notes also such housekeep- 
ing appurtenances as a _ miniature 
sweeper, dustpan, feather duster and 
whisk broom. On either side of the 
doorway leading to this buffet are book- 
cases jutting back into the pantry to the 
depth of the books, but set flush with the 
wall of the larger room. Here are seen 
the latest books and plays in French and 
English, while on the top shelves, as well 
as above them, stand and hang beautiful 
china, for no wall space or shelf room is 
wasted. 

Having spoken of the wall, I must not 
omit to mention its novel and artistic 
covering, which strikes one at first as 
Lincrusta Walton in a rich mahogany, 
somewhat unusual as to pattern, but 
proves to be the matrices from one of 
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the great San Francisco dailies. <A 
matrix is a sort of gray papier mache of a 
curious roughness. The stain and var- 
nish do not prevent your reading the 
news of the past. A picture of Dreyfus 
and his children looks like a bit of old 
carving, and the most ordinary female 
figure on which is draped the “latest cos- 
tume from Paris,” takes on all the grace 
and litheness of a Botticelli angel. The 
eight small windows are fitted with neat 
olive green holland shades on spring 
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may imagine the furniture is necessarily 
placed somewhat in straight lines, is an 
easy chair, which brings you to the rear 
of the domicile. Here, if you please, is 
a desk composed of a shelf covered with 
dark green suede and attached to the 
wall by chains of oxidized silver. Above 
this is stretched against the wall a panel 
of the same leather; exquisitely etched in 
poker work, and above this shelves and 
pigeonholes extend to the ceiling line. 
Over the rear door with its large pane of 
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rollers, and over these Japanese silk in 
green and mahogany is shirred on brass 
rods. 

The furnishings consist of a wide and 
spacious divan covered with a rich orien- 
tal stuff in reds, and massed with pillows 
with gay coverings; at its foot stands a 
study table, with more books and a 
great brass lamp sufficiently antique in 
appearance to have been that of Aladdin. 
At the other side of this table, for as you 


cathedral glass, every inch of which has 
a history, hangs an angel’s head in silver 
with outspread wings, taken from a 
church in Manila—a sweet-faced angel 
that doubtless many a poor Filipino has 
prayed to and worshiped, and whose 
loss he mourns. Below the stained glass 
is a panel of redwood on which is etched 
in poker work a paraphrase of Dante’s 
famous line. “All care abandon, ye who 
enter here,” is the rendering. 
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As your eye travels to the opposite 
side of the room from your vantage 
ground on the luxurious couch, three 
more easy chairs are seen, and a ma- 
hogany tea table on whose linen cloth of 
Mexican drawn work is a brave array of 
blue china, all pointing to the “cup that 
cheers.” To the roof has been cun- 
_ningly added a dome of stained glass. 
On the panels made by removing the 
windows, as well as on the roof, are 
grouped curios from many lands. A 


THE COZY INTERIOR 


narrow shelf holds steins from Munich, 
Nuremberg, Berlin and other German 
and Dutch cities. There are ivory 
carvings from Japan and China, as well 
as odd musical instruments from these 
countries. A carved and painted gourd 
from Mexico hangs cheek by jowl with 
baby moccasins from the Fiji islands. 
One whole panel is devoted to Indian 
‘curios, baskets, weapons and musical in- 
struments. There is a miniature copy of 
the royal Hawaiian canoe, and a skin- 


covered canoe from Alaska; vases from 
Dresden; Venice glass, and wrought iron 
candlesticks from Nancy. A brass lamp 
from Egypt that looks old enough to 
have been exhumed from some tomb, 
swings near one of the bookcases, and 
in the opposite corner is about the only 
modern thing except the china and 
chafing-dish—a Stanford flag, for the 
owner of all these “infinite riches in a 
little room” is, it is hardly necessary to 
explain, a college girl. 


OF THE BUNGALOW 


While we discuss pate de foie gras 
sandwiches and Russian tea, and small 
cakes and liqueurs, we are regaled with 


sweet sounds from a _ queer little 
Hawaiian stringed instrument called a 
“ukulili,” and our hostess sings a plain- 
tive melody in which we almost hear the 
waves softly lapping the coral beach, till 
the unwelcome whistle of a locomotive 
reminds us that we have a train to catch, 
and we make our adieus with an added 
respect for antiquated trolley cars. 
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EXPERIMENT 


STATION 


i is highly amusing to read menus 
purporting to come within a certain 
sum and then find that the main items— 
meat, vegetables and fruits bought for 
that special occasion—foot up the speci- 
fied amount, leaving butter, eggs, coffee, 
sugar, flour, baking powder and the num- 
berless things that go to the composition 
of a complete meal, unaccounted for be- 
cause they are already in stock! Equally 
unsatisfactory is it to be told that a fam- 
ily can live well on the fabulously small 
sum of per month, with no menus 
shown to demonstrate that writer’s con- 
ception of the word “well.” 

Really, the only way to estimate the 
cost of living for purposes of compari- 
son is to keep a strictly accurate account 
of all purchases for several consecutive 
months, and then present with it the 
menus resulting therefrom. Every house- 
keeper knows that it is possible to make 
one month’s expenses lighter by throwing 
large purchases into the next, but if the 


Good and Economical Living 


By STANLEY 


account be kept from November to April, 
it is hard to delude one’s self by this little 
device. Then if one’s experience is of- 
fered for the help of a struggling sister. 
hood it must be done in no indefinite way. 
One must show results, and the menus 
must be of what-has actually appeared on 
the table, not just what sounds well or 
what one remembers she might have had. 
The menus should be kept as accurately 
as the accounts. 

In Goop HouseKEEPING for May there 
is a very readable, excellent article by 
Mary S. Holbrook in which she shows 
that she provides for a family of three on 
a maximum of ninety cents a day, offer- 
ing in evidence a bill of fare for one week 
which cost only a little over eighty cents 
a day. She admits, however, that “few 
of the more expensive general supplies 
fell to this week.” She has virtually no 
desserts, has raised biscuits perhaps once 
a week for breakfast, and no muffins 
because they call for eggs. The provid- 
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ing is for a family of three, one of whom 
is away for lunch. Now it happens that 
I have a family of three, one of whom is 
away for lunch. Struck with the, simi- 
larity of conditions, after reading the 
article, I went straight to my account 
book, which I have kept strictly through 
the year. It seemed to me that I had cer- 
tainly done better than that. Nor was I 
disappointed. The account stands as fol- 
lows, counting in only food supplies as 
she does: November, $15.25; December, 
$16.10; January, $15.15; February, $13; 
March, $13.40; total, $72.90. 

To this should be added $2.23, two- 
thirds of our winter’s supply of ten bush- 
els of potatoes at thirty-five cents. We 
put them in the cellar in October and 
were eating them at this price when they 
were retailing for sixty-five and seventy- 
five cents per bushel later on. By the 
small quantity they were higher still. 
I notice that Mrs Holbrook buys them 
thirteen cents’ worth at a time. This 
amount ($75.13) divided by one hun- 


dred and fifty-one days, from No- 
vember 1 to April 1, gives an average 
of a fraction less than fifty cents a day. 
If anybody can do better than that for 
two men and one woman (and give sat- 
isfactory meals) I should be glad to see 
the menus and the method! 


Our breakfast was always a fruit or a 
cereal with cream (one member provi- 
dentially preferring milk!), meat (often 
a savory made-over dish, or broiled 
ham), either potatoes, eggs, or some 
preparation of cheese as a side dish, and 
hot bread and coffee. The cost of the 
ham was reduced to less than a third of 
the retail price by buying a whole ham 
at a time and cutting it as thin as I chose. 
In the winter there is no trouble about its 
either molding or drying out. Our lunch 
was one hot dish and the left-overs. We 
have an oil stove and a number of tiny 
pans, and these remnants were always 
appetizing. Our dinner consisted of 
meat, two vegetables, bread, pickles, tea 
and dessert, with soup often but not 
always. Occasionally we would have hot 


biscuits and sirup instead of a dessert. I 
have no menus preserved for those 
months, but give one for the same family 
during June, the only difference being 
that more fruits and salads appear in 
warm weather and fewer soups: 


MENUS FROM JUNE 15 TO JUNE 21 


SATURDAY Lunch 
Breakfast ham 
Macaroni 
a = Cold gems (delicious) 
Coffee Dinner 
Lunch Salmon 
Bean soup Crackers Saratoga chips 
Broiled ham Ice cream Cake 
Lettuce WEDNESDAY 
Evaporated peaches Breakfast 


Cook 
h 
Porterhouse steak 
French fried potatoes Hot biscuits Coffee 
Baked beans Lunch 
Lettuce salad 


Strawberries and cream Warmed hash 
‘ Cake 7 Radishes 


Bread and butter 
SUNDAY Sweet cherries 
Breakfast Dinner 

(Invited out) Beefsteak 


Dinner French fried potatoes 
Veal potpie Scalloped eggs 
Mashed potatoes Lettuce salad 
Creamed cabbage Strawberries Cake 
ot biscuits offee 
Strawberries Cake Breakfast 
Sweet cherries 


Supper Turbot Cheese souffle 
Cold ham Biscuits Coffee 
Baked beans Lunch 
Bread and butter 
Cake Cheese souffle 


nema Bread and butter 


Cherri 
Breakfast 


Dinner 
Veal souffle Salmon turbot 
Potato cakes 


Hot biscuits Jam por 
Lemon jelly Cake 
Lunch 
Veal souffle Breakfast 
Potato cakes 
Cold biscuits Evaporated peaches 
Dinner Beef hash 
Saratoga chips 
Mutton chops Biscuits Coffee 
French fried potatoes 
Macaroni and cheese 
Lettuce salad soled 
Cake and sauce poral 


Beefsteak 
Breakfast Creamed potatoes 
Oatmeal and cream Stewed tomatoes 
Steak Baked potatoes Lettuce salad 
Graham gems Coffee Cake and sauce 
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We had chicken two days in the week 
all through the winter, one large one 
costing forty cents easily serving for two 
dinners and a good hash or souffle for 
breakfast. A steak or chops always inter- 
vened between the two chicken dinners. 
Variety can be secured just as well from 
day to day by alternating as by having a 
profusion every day from which to 
choose. We had only two turkeys dur- 
ing the time; not that they were more 
expensive than other meats, but because 
they held on so interminably that we 
began to gobble before they disappeared. 
The first one was large and done to a 
turn. We thought we would never tire 
of it. It reappeared successively as 
warmed turkey, cold turkey, creamed 
turkey, turkey salad, turkey souffle, tur- 
key hash and turkey soup. Then I nearly 
cooked a meal with that fowl’s bones, 
feeling meanwhile as if I were cremating 
a friend. Invited company helped us out 
somewhat on the next one, but after that 
we compromised on chicken. 

In those five months butter ranged 
from twenty-five cents to thirty-five cents 
and eggs from thirty-five cents down to 
fifteen cents in March. This was lower, 
a good deal, than Mary S. Holbrook paid 
in the suburbs of Boston, but with des- 
serts, eggs so, and muffins we probably 
ate more. At any rate, we used just 
twenty and one-half dozen in the five 
months, and ten dozen in April when they 
were fifteen cents. I always think I can’t 
economize in eggs, but when they are 
three cents apiece I find I can. 

Some other things were undoubtedly 
higher with us than on the Atlantic—oys- 
ters, for example, for which we paid fifty 
cents a quart in bulk, selects soaring so 
high that we never found it necessary to 
remember the price. We always have hot 
bread for breakfast and often for dinner 
—biscuits, gems, muffins. and waffles. 
This southern custom is so unsparingly 
condemned by those who do not conform 
to it that I am glad to bear testimony to 
the healthfulness of my hot biscuits. 
When people say theirs are not digestible 
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I never question it. I have seen a good 
many that were not. Small, light, well- 
baked, crisp baking powder biscuits are 
an addition to a morning meal that we 
would not willingly dispense with. They 
never give us indigestion. But they make 
it very unhealthy for the butter ! 

I think it will be seen by a comparison 
of the menus of Mary S. Holbrook with 
the foregoing that we live as generously 
as she does—more so, if one cares for 
dessert, and most men do—and we do it 
for more than a third less, taking her 
lowest estimate as a basis. The question 
immediately arises, “How is this saving 
made?” I can think of three things that 
might influence it. 

First, I may be a better manager than 
Mary S. Holbrook. I do not elaborate 
this suggestion, and I rejoice to know 
that there are twenty-five hundred miles 
between Salt Lake and Boston when I 
make it! Second, prices are probably 
somewhat higher there than here, and I 
notice that she buys in small quantities, 
which is always expensive. Third, while 
we have each three adults in family, one 
of her three is a maid, and that probably 
accounts for the missing third. Ex- 
penses are generally reduced when the 
housekeeper’s hand is firm on the helm, 
but they fall to the minimum when she 
actually holds the spoon. 


DISCOVERIES 


By Our Observers and Experimenters 


¥ A friend in Quincy, Illinois, gives a glowing 
account of the new apparatus which cleans 
house by means of compressed air without dis- 
turbing furniture, rugs or bric-a-brac. A van 
stations itself outside the house and the opera- 
tor runs his hose into the rooms, and with an 
odd little device resembling a carpet-sweeper 
inverted he cleans everything in sight—and 
some things which are not in sight. The 
machine yxathers the dirt into a receptacle of 
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its own. Walls and draperies are cleansed, 
upholstery, all sorts of things, without clearing 
the rooms. Only a few cities have been visited 
thus far by this twentieth century wonder- 
worker, but the big red van promises to be a 
familiar figure on the landscape another spring. 
It hails from St Louis. 


# When steaming a pudding it is much better 
to line the pan with glazed paper, well buttered. 
Cut the paper as per dia- 
gram. The inner circle is 
the size of the bottom of 
the pan and made by plac- 
ing the pan on the paper 
and drawing a_ pencil 
around it. After starting, 
it can readily be fitted into 
the pan by lapping. Allow half an inch to pro- 
ject above the sides of the pan. Butter last. 
This will enable you to lift out the pudding 
intact, and serve neatly, instead of in unsightly 
lumps. You will also find this useful when 
making loaf cake.—M. 


® Boys have all the pockets an urchin can wish 
for, but it is seldom a little girl has one. Every 
day I have a box of pennies on my desk to be 
cared for because little girls have no place to 
keep them in—unless their mouths! Why can’t 
the girls have a pocket ?—Teacher. 


#A college girl’s room contains a droll device 
for hiding a washstand. Almost level with 
the door in the room is a large brown canvas 
umbrella spread out, such as artists use. A 
brown denim curtain painted with a bold bor- 
der of golden squash blossoms hung from its 
edge when I saw it, and it was decorative to 
a degree.—C. 


# I tried an experiment of my own in cleaning 
wall paper and it works to a charm. I used 
pulverized pumice stone and flour, four ounces 
of the pumice powder to one quart of flour, 
making a thick paste or dough. Roll out as 
wide as the wall paper in length and two inches 
thick, then inclose the dough in a piece of mus- 
lin and sew it on and boil them about three- 
quarters of an hour, when the rolls will be 
hard and firm ready for use. You will have 
to use the wash boiler, as nothing else in the 
kettle line will be large enough to accommo- 
date the broken lengths of the strips. These 
rolls are then used for rubbing over the soiled 
portions of the paper. Not only will they take 
out ordinary dirt spots, but grease as well. 
After the rubbing, the paper should be dusted 
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off carefully with a clean cloth, and if any dirt 
remains, go over the surface again. This 
removes dirt much better than the bread proc- 
ess, which I have tried also—Mrs T. C. Cum- 
mings. 

# I have discovered an easy way to prolong the 
life of paper-bound volumes. With ordinary 
paste made from flour or starch paste a piece 
of calico or gingham to the paper covers. The 
cloth should be in one piece just as the paper 
covering is. Dry under a weight to prevent 
curling. The paper covering is usually well 
glued to the back of the volume, but in use 
it soon breaks; the cloth prevents this. If 
the cloth used is in a plain color it may be 
ornamented with a few stitches or strokes of 
the brush. This little discovery has given me 
much pleasure, because I need no longer be 
ashamed of the appearance presented by the 
cheap edition that I must often buy, if I am 
to read a coveted book at all. And I can pass 
the book on to a friend without fearing that 
the first or last pages may be lost—Jessie T. 
Matthews. 


® The plea for the sanctity of the “den” in 
the June number of Goop HouSEKEEPING was 
timely. But why not call it the “pen,” as I 
do mine ?—Benedict. 

® A handsome house in Providence, Rhode Is- 


land, which stands back from the street, lets its 
light shine for friends and 


NG : 
_ tradespeople after this 
fashion: in the face of one 


of the stone steps leading 
from the terraced lawn to 

the sidewalk appears a 
tiny electric lighted window or transparency on 
which the number is clearly seen by day or 
night. 


<A friend who came for a piazza visit took 
from her workbag half a dozen neatly hemmed 
dish towels on which she embroidered in hasty 
outline stitch with a dark blue thread the out- 
lines of various utensils such as tumblers and 
a cup and saucer; one had a small frying 
pan on it. “Isn’t it waste of work to embroider 
dish towels?” I suggested mildly. “Not at all. 
It is an economy of time. I have gone through 
the trial year after year of trying to make 
Swede, German or French girls understand me. 
One of the things I could not impress on 
their memories was which dish towel was to be 
used for certain dishes. They wiped my cut 
glass with the heavy crash towels and the 
frying pan with a glass towel. One day my 
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little girl brought home from kindergarten a 
card on which a cup and saucer were sewed 
prettily. I transferred the pattern to some 
new dish towels I was hemming and Johanna 
took to it at once. Now I’ve put emblems on 
two dozen, my new supply, and it works like 
magic. She does not know a tumbler yet by 
name, but she knows its form.” 


# To mount photographs cheaply and well is 
not to mount them, as our Irish cousins would 
say. Cut cardboard a very little wider and 
longer than the picture to be framed and paste 
corner pieces on each corner of the back, let- 
ting the paper lie over the front in the form of 
a pocket. Thus the photograph can be kept 
flat and so available—Mrs T. C. U. 


# If I can have a cool, still day I do ripping 
outdoors. I spread an old sheet on the 
piazza floor, get everything I need together 
and finish the work, ripping, picking of 
threads and brushing away of dirt, before 
I take things indoors again. It is easier to 
gather the shreds and threads in the sheet into 
a handful and burn them and to sweep the 
piazza floor than it is to have the house lit- 
tered trom kitchen to attic with scraps of 
thread and bunches of dirt. If a breezy day 
follows the ripping, hang your goods on a 
line for a few hours; the wind will blow away 
any dirt the whisk broom refused to conquer. 


The prettiest window fernery I ever saw 
was made from a merchant's show case, which 
was bought in a second-hand store for twenty- 
five cents. It was strong, it had good glass 
and when the woodwork had been painted 
dark green nobody would have guessed its 
original purpose. I saw it on the dreariest of 
winter days and it was a veritable morsel of 
the summer woods. There were no hothouse 
ferns in it, nothing but dainty things stolen 
from damp corners, trails of partridge berries, 
violet leaves unrolling shyly, velvety mosses 
and a delicate hepatica or two.—Isabel. 


® Has any good housekeeper tried lemon rind 
to sweeten soiled kitchen cloths. When 
through with a cloth my neat maid washes it 
a little. If it does not clear, she puts it into 
a tiny vessel with some cold water and soap, 
and a bit of lemon skin, and places it on the 
stove back, where it will gradually heat. 
“When the sign comes right,” she washes 
it some more. Ordinarily it is ready to rinse 
and hang out. My neat maid never has “pud- 
ding rags” tucked here and there, but every 
cloth is snowy and sweet, hung out in the 


open air, if possible. This bit of lemon rind 
added to soap and cold water, and set on the 
stove in a stained vessel, will go far to soften 
the attached particles and render the task of 
cleansing the vessel an easy one. if we had 
to sacrifice any cleansing preparation, the last 
assistant in our kitchen to go would be a 
lemon. Fresh lemons are better than old 
pieces, but rings which have done service in 
lemonade will do. ‘Rinse off any particle of 
sugar, and “cook” with the dish cloths or tea 
towels. In this maid’s kitchen there is never 
any odor, but a delightful freshness. My maid 
is a southern colored girl—lLemon. 


# One of the most convenient small articles 

for the kitchen is a scraper made of a small 

piece of brass, curved slightly to 

wv fit the hand and rounded to a dif- 

ferent degree at each corner, from 

the almost square corner to quite 

a broad curve. These make it 

possible to scrape and clean the 

corners of any cooking dish, however small or 

large. A star-shaped hole gives it its name and 

is convenient to hang it up by. The cost is 

ten cents. It does the work of the chain 

cleaner much more quietly, easily and thor- 
oughly.—Housewife. 


#A Canadian maid told me a secret about 
making a plain tomato soup more delicious. 
In stewing the tomato, one can or its equiva- 
lent in fresh tomatoes, add one cucumber cut 
up. Cook till soft and strain. It gives a very 
pleasant seasoning.—C. 


We had a Brussels carpet which was very 
much worn in some places and quite fresh in 
others. I needed it for the sitting room in 
our new home, but no amount of twisting or 
turning would make it cover the bare space. 
I finally contrived to make the room look very 
nice. The border of the floor for about a foot 
deep I painted dark green. The carpet I wished 
to utilize had a fine, small pattern of mossy 
green. We got a nice center out of it, then 
I added a fourteen-inch border of plain green 
Brussels about the same tone as the darkest 
green in the center. Paint and new carpeting 
cost four dollars, and the result is a covering 
which ought to see six or eight years of use- 
ful life. 


# The writer finds it a good plan to have a 
consultation with the dressmaker a few days 
before her arrival, paying for an hour or two 
of her time. She brings fashion books with 
her, examines all the old goods as well as 
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the new I have on hand, plans how things are 
to be made, and we decide on trimmings and 
all etceteras. When I go to do my shopping 
I have not only a bundle of samples to which 
trimmings have to be matched, but I know just 
how many yards of linings are required, of 
what color and texture. The necessities for 
each gown—buttons, trimmings, linings, braid, 
thread, etc, I order done up separately. On 
each parcel as it is wrapped, I write the name 
of the person whom it is for and what it is. 
This calls for a little extra time in the store, 
but not so much as would be needed after the 
bundles reached home. The parcels are piled 
away in the sewing room closet and not 
opened till we are ready to begin work on 
various garments. 


¥ Mrs Emma P. Ewing in a lecture on bread- 
making told us the bread pan ought to be well 
brushed with lard before putting in bread that 
has been kneaded. When the bread has risen 
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and you take it out to mold into the pans, you 
leave it as clean as if it had been washed and 
dried. It means comfort to the cook who 
hates to scrape and wash a sticky, dough- 
daubed bread pan.—I. 

g A German woman gave the writer a valuable 
suggestion. If one has a small family and 
bones for soup collect slowly, bake them in 
a hot oven for half an hour. Scrape every bit 
of fat or juice that escapes from them into a 
jar and set away in the refrigerator. Even in 
the hottest weather baked bones will keep sweet 
for a week. The soup will be all the richer 
because the bones are baked.—G. 

# On returning from the shore or mountain 
burned to a tint of deep terra cotta, it is my 
rule to use buttermilk. Get a fresh supply 
every morning and keep it in the refrigerator. 
Bathe the burned face, neck and arms with it 
two or three times a day, allowing it to dry 
into the skin.—B. 


A 
School 
Day 


By Mary F. Butts 


Polly’s gone to school to-day; 

That is why the house is still— 
Carried smiles and chatter gay 

To the schoolhouse on the hill. 
Everything is prim and neat; 

No need now to scold or frown; 
Yet I long for little hands 

Scattering playthings up and down. 


Noah’s ark is stranded safe 
High upon a sand hill’s crest, 
And the animals are all 
Taking a much-needed rest; 
In their places sit the dolls, 
On each face a painted smile 
As they wonder why “Mamma” 
Leaves them such a long, long while. 


Mother Goose is on the shelf, 
Johnny Warner and Bopeep; 
The china dog upon the rug 
Has long since fallen fast asleep. 
Slow the sun creeps down the west; 
Slow the coming of the night; 
What a pity baby girls 
Needs must learn to read and write! 


When my darling comes from school 
With her little stock of lore 
Shall I chide her childish ways 
As I've often done before? 
In the stillness I have conned 
O’er and o’er love’s golden rule; 
Dreamed of life in love’s eclipse; 
Thus I, too, have been to school. 
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A Vegetarian Athlete and Opera Singer 


Miss Edna Burd Discusses. Diet, from Her Own Experience 


T O-DAY it is no strange thing to find 
a woman who values health above 
fashion ; who values growth above exclu- 
siveness; who looks and thinks and acts 
for herself and knows that happiness can 
only be found in true living. 

First of all, to be happy I must be well, 
and without sufficient 


or at any time are a restriction to physi- 
cal freedom and proper development and 
poise that I could never tolerate. 

Next to exercise I value proper rest, 
and this is something that many in my 
profession never manage to get. The 
glare of the footlights, the strain on the 

nerves, the often hard 


exercise I could not S& 


work and always late 


keep my health. 
Hence it is that in 
spite of the absorp- 
tion of my profession 
I manage every day 
to get some exercise 
in the open air. When 
I am at home for my 
short vacations, I 
wheel or skate or 
swim, according to 
the season, and even 
when I am engaged 
in playing every 
evening and two mat- 
inees a week, I man- 
age to keep up my 


demand on one’s vital- 
ity combine to pro- 
duce an effect which 
usually results in 
wakefulness about 
midnight; that 
when all the world is 
at rest, we feel ready 
to begin the day with 
a square meal. But 
we can rest during the 
day, and this I invari- 
ably do when I am 
playing. 

But more _ than 
either of the above I 
regard a _ temperate 


exercise in some suit- 
able form. Walking 


habit of eating and 
drinking essential to 


is invaluable for 


4 lks MISS EDNA BURD, OPERA SINGER AND 
health, if = we ATHLETE, WHO HAS SWUM ACROSS THE 
LOWER HUDSON RIVER 


properly clothed; and 
in all kinds of weath- 
er I prefer this manner of locomotion to 
any other.. I never wear high heels ex- 
cept on the stage, and stays of any kind 


health. I never in- 
dulge in stimulants of 
any kind; neither 
wine nor liquor ever 
touches my lips even when I attend 
dinners given in my honor. At any 
time I can drink health and happi- 
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ness to the host in Apollinaris water 
with as much zest as others can with 
champagne. And I miss all the bad 
effects—but that is another story, and 
I am not going to digress to give a 
temperance lecture. You see, being a 
vegetarian, I do not need artificial stimu- 
lants, nor have I any unnatural cravings 
to satisfy. I am convinced that a much 
larger proportion of the world dies from 
overeating than ever does from lack of 
food. Although not a vegetarian of the 
strictest order—for I eat eggs and milk 
and sometimes shellfish—still I am an 
advocate of the principles vegetarianism 
is founded upon; and though my atten- 
tion was turned to it through sentiment 
(for the wholesale breeding and slaugh- 
ter of high forms of animal life for the 
support of the human family revolted 
me), I am now ready to maintain that to 
be a vegetarian is the surest way to keep 
one’s health, and to help regain it if one 
has lost it. My diet is extremely simple, 
and yet I can do as much work as anyone 
who eats meat can do (other things being 
equal) and with less fatigue. 

When I am playing I rise at about 11 
every morning and after a cold bath I 
breakfast about noon. In the winter 
this meal consists of cereal.in some form 
or other, eggs boiled or poached, and a 
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glass of milk. In the summer I simply 
eliminate the cereal from this repast. In 
all seasons I eat a great deal of fruit. 
About 4 o'clock I take a nap of an hour 
or so, and promptly at 6 I dine. 

“How can you dine,” a friend of mine 
asked me, “without eating meat?” So I 
asked her to dine with me, and this is 
what we had: 


Cream of celery soup 

Olives Sliced tomatoes 
Nut roast 

Steamed potatoes String beans 
Omelet souffle 
Lettuce salad with mayonnaise dressing 

Ice cream 

Assorted nuts 

She confessed she had dined well, but 
did not have as “full” a feeling as usual ; 
but as this feeling is not very pleasant and 
as I explained that it was never a testi- 
mony to the sufficiency of a meal, but 
rather to its indigestibility or to one’s 
overindulgence, she was happy and ad- 
mitted that she had enjoyed it. 

And so I continue on the “even tenor” 
of my way. Though we do not all take 
the same way, we are all striving for the 
same end—happiness in one form or an- 
other. And to my mind high ideals and 
kindly thoughts with temperate habits of 
living are the surest means of reaching 
that goal. 


Fruits 


| NTEMPERANCE is the greatest evil 
of the age—intemperance in working 
and resting, in eating and drinking. 
Many a so-called temperance woman is 
intemperate in this respect. The morn- 
ing test is the proper one to apply. The 
drunkard and glutton, the indolent and 
overworked, invariably feel most worth- 
less in the morning—the time when tem- 
perate people are at their best. She is 
living right who wakens in the morning 


Intemperance in Working 
What can I do to keep my wife from overworking?—A Male Reader 


By E. W. 


as the child does, with no ache in the 
muscles or in the heart or head. 

The husband of a too-hard working 
woman meets with little sympathy. His 
moderation is a reproach to him. “Big 
husky fellow!” the neighbors exclaim. 
“Why does he let his frail little wife 
work herself to death?” In many cases 
the question is not “Why does he let 
her?” but “How can he hinder her?” It 
is useless to ask this spendthrift of 
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strength to save herself. She will not 
do so until she is a physical bankrupt. 
She is often the most unselfish of women 
and all her labor is for others. It does 
not occur to her that she has no more 
right to waste the life that belongs to her 
family that she has to waste the money 
that belongs to them. 


Such a woman should be appealed to 
through her good sense and affection. 
Ask her if she is doing the right thing 
by you when she comes to the table too 
tired to eat, or drops asleep in the even- 
ing when you are reading aloud. Tell 
her you would not allow anyone to drive 
your horse too hard, and that she is worth 
more than a million horses. Tell her 
that the element of companionableness 
is something she will take to heaven with 
her when she dies, when her thriving 
farm and spotless house may be given 
over to weeds and cobwebs. Ask her 
if her children will be as proud of her 
when she is a worn-out, anxious, ailing 
old woman as they would be if she were 
the sort of mother that you had a right 
to expect her to be when you married 
her. It is impossible to save a woman 
from overwork unless she can be made 
to feel ashamed of it. 


One woman who has not a lazy bone 
nor an overworked muscle in her body 
was forced the past spring to do nearly 
all her own housecleaning. She discov- 
ered by actual experiment that two 
hours’ energetic muscular labor per day 
was all that she could bear without suf- 
fering herself, and indirectly giving suf- 
fering to her family. Had she been a 
strong woman this would have seemed 
child’s play; had she been an invalid it 
would have been an impossible feat. But 
belonging as she did to that great middle 
class, of which each of us knows at least 
a hundred representatives, she wisely 
fitted her burden to the back that was to 
bear it. A strenuous life is the finest 
thing in the world when accurately 
adapted to the individual capacity for 
strenuousness. 


It might seem that this woman’s 


housecleaning dragged insufferably, but 
although it took longer than usual, the 
chief actor in its accomplishment grew 
to enjoy it so much that she parted from 
it almost with reluctance. She grew 
stronger by the process, for strength is 
gained by regular exercise, kept strictly 
within individual limitations. It is only 
the well balanced who are willing to 
make haste slowly. Had she flung her- 
self upon the work in a fury of achieve- 
ment that subsided when night fell, only 
to rise with undiminished force on the 
morrow, she must certainly have paid for 
her excesses with a fit of sickness, 
besides keeping the household uncom- 
fortable in the meantime by the specta- 
cle of her cheerless and preoccupied face. 

It was Becky Sharp, was it not, who 
maintained that she had to be a mother 
to herself. I wish that in the best sense 
every woman could be induced to be a 
mother to herself. She would not wish 
her daughter to work herself to the verge 
of nervous prostration, or to lose all her 
lightness of spirit and brightness of vis- 
age through devotion to arduous labor. 
Why will she not be a mother to herself ? 
She would not cloud her daughter’s 
young days by exacting the rigid accom- 
plishment of innumerable tasks. Why 
should she cloud her own middle-aged 
days by precisely that unreasonable exac- 
tion? Let her be a good, merciful, sen- 
sible mother to herself. 


From EXPERIENCE 


# There are people who feel better and work 
better for some hours in the morning by omit- 
ting breakfast, but there are more, probably, 
who need at teast a bite of something to eat 
before exerting themselves to any consider- 
able extent. Ignorance of this fact may 
account for indigestion and ill temper in the 
lives of many domestic workers. Mistresses 
who require their servants to delay their break- 
fasts until after their own should encourage 
them to take a glass of milk or a little food 
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before commencing the day’s work. Thought- 
fulness in this regard might serve to narrow 
the breach between mistress and maid and 
prevent ill health. 


In reply to Dorothy’s Mother, an excellent 
remedy to have on hand for baby’s griping 
pains is a homemade powder which will give 
relief almost at once. Drop ten grains of oil 
of aniseseed and four grains of peppermint 
on one ounce of loaf sugar and roll smooth in 
a mortar. Add two drachms of magnesia and 
put away in a wide-mouthed bottle which will 
admit a teaspoon, corking tightly. Give half 
a teaspoonful in a little water when the baby 
is in pain. 


# An old lady who is bedridden received a 
welcome birthday present. It was simply the 
back and arms of an old rocker with the seat 
sawed off. The whole thing was padded com- 
fortably and then covered with a bright chintz. 
The comfort it affords its invalid owner when 
she is able to sit up more than repays the work 
spent on it. It provides a support such as 
pillows never gave. 


® For burns, equal parts of white of egg and 
olive oil will prevent blisters if applied at once. 
—Anne Warner. 


In regard to infants’ food, I should like to 
say that where pure milk is obtainable, I 
believe it is by far the best food, but in our 
cities you cannot be sure your milk is pure, 
and that is the time where artificial food is 
valuable. I have raised six children on a 
bottle; I think I can speak as one who knows. 
—Mrs R. H. Robinson. 


# An experiment—and one of its charms is 
that it always remains an experiment—is well 
worth trying under any roof that covers an 
invalid. Before the hard frosts, let the daugh- 
ter who owns a wheel, or the boy on his Sat- 
urday’s tramp, carefully dig up and bring home 
eight or nine inches square of earth, “roots and 
all, and all in all.” Now it stands to reason 
that this bit of Mother Earth should not be 
taken from a sand bank, but where the mold 
is temptingly rich, perhaps near some pond 
which has receded during the long dry season 
and seeds have blown about and settled. 
Search till you find a bit that has a few tiny 
ferns and a bit of fine grass and a struggling 
violet leaf; or a little dry sensitive plant with 
seed pods still clinging to it and a bright red 
and yellow creeping plant whose name you 
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wish you knew. When you find this treasure, 
and it is easy, plant it in a shallow well-drained 
pot, water it well and cover with a glass globe, 
if there is one in the garret which has escaped 
the rummage sales; the kind which were for- 
merly used to protect waxwork atrocities are 
just the thing. Place this in the light, in the 
gentle warmth of the invalid’s room, and wait. 
Both ‘“‘shut-ins” will enjoy it. Your experi- 
ment may not “blossom like the rose,” but will 
surely give you same surprises, and rarely 
refuse at least ‘a few dear wayside flowers.” — 
Bee Practical. 


#A doctor in a Pennsylvania town ascribed 
an outbreak of typhoid fever to sewer gas, 
which had saturated the atmosphere of dwell- 
ings shut up for the summer. The houses 
where the disease began had been left perfectly 
clean, and when the families returned from 
the shore they immediately went to live in 
them. The advice of this physician is, when 
closing a house, to leave every laundry tub, 
sink, washbowl and bathtub well filled with 
water, adding a tablespoon of glycerine to 
every few quarts of water to prevent it stag- 
nating. A few days before the family returns, 
have the drains thoroughly flushed with sev- 
eral gallons of boiling water in which a can 
of lye has been dissolved. Open every window 
and allow the air and the sunshine free en- 
trance. After such a treatment there ought to 
be no danger from sewer gas. 


# The pain of prickly heat can be assuaged by 
adding a pint of vinegar to about two gallons 
of water in a lukewarm bath or by sponging 
the body with a solution of carbonate of soda. 
Wipe dry and powder the skin wherever it is 
tender and covered with the eruption. Until 
the blood begins to cool and the body to heal, 
wear next the skin a chemise or shirt of fine 
soft linen. If this is not warm enough, wear 
above it the gauze shirt. 


# When cholera infantum begins, use injections 
of water as hot as it can be borne, which will 
often relieve the trouble; but I have known 
cases where cold water produced the desired 
result when hot water did not. Boiling the 
milk for a few days and restricting the diet 
will give relief usually, but boiled milk should 
not be used any longer than necessary, as it 
will produce constipation. One mother told 
me she always relieved bowel trouble in her 
children by giving them a tablespoonful of raw 
flour stirred in a cup of sweet milk.—Mrs M. 
E. Lowery. 
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(Goenducted by Pater Familias 


The Boy from College 


Incidents from Real Lif? Tha: Put Old Truths in a New Light 


é | WANT a bright young man, willing 
to work and learn, who will have a 
chance to become our right hand man, 
and will then be worth twenty-five hun- 
dred to three thousand dollars a year.” 

Such was the substance of a letter from 
the head of a large business firm to sev- 
eral college presidents. Out of many 
replies, a Williams college young man 
was sent for. He considered himself 
worth twenty-five hundred dollars the 
first year, would work from 9 a m 
to 5 p m, but added that “the posi- 
tion would have to be held for me 
until my return from a vacation in Eu- 
rope!” He didn’t get the job, but he did 
get some good and much-needed advice. 

The next man notified to call was a 
Harvard senior, who answered that it 
was not convenient to make the trip (only 
a hundred miles), as he was “busy with 
examinations.” He sent references, add- 
ing: “From these people you can learn 
all you need to know about me, and that 
you may judge of my personal appear- 
ance, I send photograph.” Strange( ?) 
to say, he was not called to this position 
of trust, for, as the employer remarked, 
“T suppose he would not come unless I 
sent a special car or an automobile to 
bring him in state.” 

Not wholly discouraged, the manager 
sent for a graduate of 1900 from Colum- 
bia. He appeared in immaculate linen, 
looked over the establishment and “feared 
that the place was too dirty, don’t you 
know, and not the kind of a position that 
was expected.” 


A Yale man made a more favorable 
impression, and was given a few days’ 
trial, but “he seemed rather afraid of 
work, objected on the third day to doing 
something that he considered not in his 
department, and I let him go.” 

My friend described several other ap- 
plicants, for he got interested in investi- 
gating the college product. “Finally,” 
he said, “I had about made up my mind 
to send out to the country for a bright 
boy I knew of on a farm, when on reach- 
ing my office at 7.30 one morning I was 
told that a young man had been waiting 
half an hour to see me. He was neatly 
dressed in well brushed but worn clothes, 
not overgifted in good Jooks, but had a 
keen eye, a square jaw and hands that 
gave evidence of work. He had learned 
of the place only the day before, had 
taken a night train, reached the city at 
3 a m, waited at the station until 6.30, 
and was at the office before 7. 

“He answered. my questions readily, 
but was not overdisposed to talk. I found 
that he had graduated from a compara- 
tively small college, having worked his 
way through, and was ready to take any 
place that afforded a little chance to 
advance. He said he had some letters 
of commendation from his professors, 
but remarked that he would rather show 
what he could do than rely on them. 

“All this pleased me, and I said he 
could try it a week. It was an ‘office 
job,’ but I so arranged it that he was 
asked to do all sorts of things, and when 
the office boy failed to arrive on time 
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one morning, my young man had done 
his work and nothing was delayed.” This 
man got the place at ten dollars a week. 
That was a year ago. Now he is getting 
fifteen hundred dollars a year, has saved 
enough to partly pay for a few shares in 
the concern and is reducing the debt for 
them every month. He is on the road to 
success in much that is best in life.” 

A college bred man of fine mind and 
mature years who had achieved distinc- 
tion, discussing these actual experiences, 
said that it was eight years after he was 
graduated before he got hold of things 
or obtained a practical view of affairs. 
“My college course led me to look upon 
life from a wrong standpoint,” and he 
added: “It was largely responsible for 
os loss of eight of the best years of my 
ife.” 

My professional friend did not refer 
to the high ideals of youth so much as to 
the underestimate prevalent among boys 
fresh from college of hard work, per- 
sistent energy and faithful application to 
one’s duties. while ever alert for oppor- 
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tunities of advancement. These homely 
virtues are even greater attributes of suc- 
cess in life now than ever before. These 
bustling days call for all the energy, vigor 
and daring of youth. The young man 
who does not learn how to work until 
years after he has left college is seriously 
handicapped. There are not many years 
of a man’s life in which he can “hustle” 
most effectively. Those years lie between 
twenty and thirty-five usually. Large 
success most often comes after this 
period, but in ninety-nine cases out of 
one hundred is due to the experiences and 
application of these years of early man- 
hood. The boy who has had to work 
instead of go to college learns this truth 
much earlier than the average college 
graduate. The college is partly to blame 
for this, but if its graduates promptly 
find out how much they have to unlearn 
in order to do the best work in active life, 
they should be admirably equipped for 
the duties, responsibilities and pleasures 
of this marvelous world and of these 
wonderful times in which we live. 


T= negro, Chinaman and Japanese 
have been successfully employed as 
domestics for many years, but the white 
“housework man,” the American, if you 
will, is a comparatively new product. 
Two years ago he was scarcely known; 
to-day he may be found in every large 
city from San Francisco to Boston, and 
not only the want departments of the 
newspapers, but the intelligence offices, 
attest the steadily growing demand for 
him. He is, however, the product of no 
school, institution or organization; if he 
shows efficiency in his chosen line of 
work it has come through a natural 
adaptability, and a faculty for close and 
careful observation rather than from 
scientific or domestic training. 
The experiment of employing white 
men for general housework is so new 
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that a full estimate of the merits or 
demerits of the system cannot at this 
time be given, but in scores of cases 
which have come to the writer’s notice 
the experiment has been a qualified suc- 
cess. Qualified, because the mistress has 
in many cases been able to find flaws in 
the system, but fewer, perhaps, where 
men were employed than in a correspond- 
ing number of women. A_ Chicago 
experimentalist tells of an unexpected 
visit which she made late one night 
“below stairs.” Her housework man 
was holding a reception in honor of his 
male friends. On the kitchen table an 
ample supper was spread, there were 
quantities of “wet goods,” the room was 
blue with tobacco smoke, and all the 
guests were more or less under the influ- 
ence of liquor. The banquet was per- 
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mitted to proceed, but the servant was 
discharged next day. Cigaret smoking 
appears to be a general fault among 
young men who engage as household 
servants, and the liquor habit is much 
more prevalent among male than female 
help. It is admitted by many, however, 
that men are fully as honest and trust- 
worthy as women. 

A young man of twenty, a native of 
Vermont, after a meager education, ran 
away from home, and eventually found 
himself in the lumbering camps of the 
northwest. He was not fitted physically 
for the rough life of a lumberman, so on 
his application for employment at one of 
the camps he was instructed in cooking. 
He also acquired a certain knowledge 
of rough housework, washing, scrubbing 
and bed-making. After a year of this 
work he drifted to New York city. 
Without money, work or friends, he 
resorted to the want columns of the daily 
papers, where he found that a young 
man was wanted to do general house- 
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work by a fashionable East End family. 
He had never been inside such a house, 
but in no way daunted, he improvised 
a letter of recommendation from his last 
“mistress,” presented it, and was imme- 
diately engaged at four dollars a week, 
with the understanding that he was com- 
petent to do any and all the work required 
of a girl in the same position. It was 
only by close observation and a careful 
study of cook books that he got over 
the rough places, but confidence came 
with knowledge, and in three months he 
was receiving five dollars a week for his 
services. In less than a year he had 
graduated from the East End kitchen to 
one in a fashionable uptown hotel, where 
as steward he received twenty-five dol- 
lars a week. So a good housework man 
was lost to the world. And right here 
seems to lie the difficulty. The young 
white man of spirit, wit and intelli- 
gence is not satisfied with the dull 
routine and small wages attending do- 
mestic service. 
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NCE upon a time there was a man 

who had a beautiful garden. Roses 
grew in it, and hollyhocks and sunflow- 
ers, but he wanted lilies more than 
anything else, and he could not have them 
because the ants would not allow them 
to grow. You know that lilies grow out 
of dry, brown bulbs you plant in the 
ground. Over and over again the man 
bought these little brown bulbs and 
planted them and every time he did 
it the ants came and ate them up. 
The ants thought he was very kind 
to put these lovely feasts in the ground 
so often, but after a little while they did 
not like the things the man put around 
the bulbs. They did not taste good. One 
night he put red pepper around the place 
where the bulbs were planted in nice 
little rings. One of the little ants got its 
feet in the pepper and cried, “Oh, dear 
me, I’m burned awfully!’ Then of 
course the other ants stayed away from 
the red line. They worked all night and 
dug little roads under the red pepper and 
got to the nice bulb and ate it up. 

Next time the man tried tar, and then 
kerosene, and then snuff, and then cam- 
phor. All of them were things the ants 
did not like, only they climbed over them 
somehow, or dug under them, or did 
something very wise ; anyway they always 
ate up the lily bulbs so the man had noth- 
ing left in his garden but roses and holly- 
hocks and sunflowers. He was not really 
a cruel man, but he began to feel very 
cruel when he thought of these clever 


The Garden Where Lilies Would Not Grow 
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little ants who loved to devour lily bulbs. 
One night he sat trying to think of 
what he could do. He wanted to kill 
every little ant that lived in his garden. 

“What do ants like best of anything to 
eat ?” he asked. 

“A nice, juicy bone,” said his wife. 

“All right,” he said, “I'm going to give 
them a feast to-night.” Then lie laughed 
just as the giant laughed when he thought 
he was going to catch Jack, who climbed 
the beanstalk. “Just wait till you see 
what I’m going to do!” That night he 
fixed a wonderful trap. On the ground 
beside a lily bulb he laid a sheet of sticky 
fly paper. It was pegged down to the 
ground so the wind would not blow it 
away, and in the middle of it he laid a 
nice, juicy, meaty little bone. 

“Now,” said the cruel man, 
what will happen.” 

And the funniest thing did happen. 
The man got up very, very early in the 
morning. 

“Come,” he cried to his wife and all 
his little children, “come out and see my 
ant trap. I'll wager there isn’t an ant 
left alive in our garden.” 

And what do you suppose he found? 
All the meat and marrow was gone from 
the nice juicy bone; the ants had sucked 
out the sweetness, and there was not one 
ant caught on the fly-paper—not one! 
They had smelled the nice juicy bone, 
and gone to look for it, hundreds of 
them, then smelled of the fly paper. 

“Tt smells queer," * said one little ant. 
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The Boy trom College 


SSP WAN] a bright young man, willing 
to work and learn, who wall have a 
chance to become our right hand man, 
and will then be worth twenty-five hun 
dred to three thousand dollars a year.” 
Such was the substance of a letter from 
the head of a large business firm to sev 
eral college presidents, Out of many 
replies, a Williams college young man 
himself 
worth twenty-five hundred dollars the 
first year, [ 


was sent for. tle considered 
would work from g a m 
to 5 pm, but added that “the posi- 
tion would have to be held for me 
until my return from a vacation in Eu- 
rope!” He didn’t get the job, but he did 
get some good and much-needed advice. 

The next man notified to call was a 
Harvard senior, who answered that it 
was not convenient to make the trip (only 
a hundred miles), as he was “busy with 
examinations.” He sent references, add- 
ing: “From these people you can learn 
all you need to know about me, and that 
you may judge of my personal appear- 
ance, I send photograph.” Strange( ?) 
to say, he was not called to this position 
of trust, for, as the employer remarked, 
“IT suppose he would not come unless I 
sent a special car or an automobile to 
bring him in state.” 

Not wholly discouraged, the manager 
sent for a graduate of 1900 from Colum- 
bia. He appeared in immaculate linen, 
looked over the establishment and “feared 
that the place was too dirty, don’t you 
know, and not the kind of a position that 
was expected.” 


if 


Cd na New Light 


\ Yale man made a more tavorabl 
impression, and was given a few days 
trial, but “he seemed rather afraid of 
work, objected on the third day to doing 
something that he considered not in his 
department, and | let him go.” 

My friend described several other ap 
plicants, for he got interested in investi- 
gating the college product. “Finally,” 
he said, “I had about made up my mind 
to send out to the country for a bright 
boy | knew of on a farm, when on reach- 
ing my office at 7.30 one morning I was 
told that a young man had been waiting 
half an hour to see me. He was neatly 
dressed in well brushed but worn clothes, 
not overgifted in good Jooks, but had a 
keen eye, a square jaw and hands that 
gave evidence of work. He had learned 
of the place only the day before, had 
taken a night train, reached the city at 
3 a m, waited at the station until 6.30, 
and was at the office before 7. 

“He answered my questions readily, 
but was not overdisposed to talk. I found 
that he had graduated from a compara- 
tively small college, having worked his 
way through, and was ready to take any 
place that afforded a little chance to 
advance. He said he had some letters 
of commendation from his professors, 
but remarked that he would rather show 
what he could do than rely on them. 

“All this pleased me, and I said he 
could try it a week. It was an ‘office 
job,’ but I so arranged it that he was 
asked to do all sorts of things, and when 
the office boy failed to arrive on time 


hi 


one morning, my young man had done 
his work and nothing was delayed.” This 
thle Place at leth GUllars a Ween. 
That was a vear ago. Now he is getting 
fiiicen hundred dollars a year, has saved 
‘ ugh to partly pay tor a tew shares in 
concern and is reducing the debt for 
nevery month, He is on the road to 
ess in much that is best in life 
\ college bred man of fine mind and 
ture years who had achieved distin 
. discussing these actual experiences, 
| that it was eight years after he was 
duated before he got hold of things 
or obtained a practical view of affairs. 
\ college course led me to look upon 
from a wrong standpoint,” and he 
a ded: “It was largely responsible for 
th. loss of eight of the best years of my 
My professional friend did not refer 
to the high ideals of youth so much as to 
the underestimate prevalent among boys 
fresh from college of hard work, per- 
sistent energy and faithful application to 
one’s duties. while ever alert for oppor- 
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tunities of advancement. These homely 
virtues are even greater attributes of suc- 
cess i tive now than ever before. These 
busthine davs call tor all the energy, vigor 
and daring of youth. The young man 
who does not learn how to work until 
vears after he has left college is seriously 
handicapped. There are not many year 

of a man’s life in which he can “hustle 

most effectively, Those vears lie between 
twenty and thirty-five usually Large 
success most often comes after this 
period, but in ninety-nine cases out of 
one hundred is due to the experiences and 
application of these years of early man 

hood. The boy who has had to work 
instead of go to college learns this truth 
much earlier than the average college 
graduate. The college is partly to blame 
for this, but if its graduates promptly 
find out how much they have to unlearn 
in order to do the best work 1n active life, 
they should be admirably equipped for 
the duties, responsibilities and pleasures 
of this marvelous ‘world: and of these 
wonderful times in which we live. 


The | Housework Man 


By Avsert Harpy 


Ts negro, Chinaman and Japanese 
have been successfully employed as 
domestics for many years, but the white 


“housework man,” the American, if you: 


will, is a comparatively new product. 
Two years ago he was scarcely known; 
to-day he may be found in every large 
city from San Francisco to Boston, and 
not only the want departments of the 
newspapers, but the intelligence offices, 
attest the steadily growing demand for 
him. He is, however, the product of no 
school, institution or organization; if he 
shows efficiency in his chosen line of 
work it has come through a natural 
adaptability, and a faculty for close and 
careful observation rather than from 
scientific or domestic training. 

The experiment of employing white 
men for general housework is so new 


that a full estimate of the merits or 
demerits of the system cannot at this 
time be given, but in scores of cases 
which have come to the writer’s notice 
the experiment has been a qualified suc- 
cess. Qualified, because the mistress has 
in many cases been able to find flaws in 
the system, but fewer, perhaps, where 
men were employed than in a correspond- 
ing number of women. A Chicago 


_ experimentalist tells of an unexpected 


visit which she made late one night 
“below stairs.” Her housework man 
was holding a reception in honor of his 
male friends. On the kitchen table an 
ample supper was spread, there were 
quantities of “‘wet goods,” the room was 
blue with tobacco smoke, and all the 
guests were more or less under the influ- 
ence of liquor. The banquet was per- 
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mitted to proceed, but the servant was 
discharged next day. Cigaret smoking 
appears to be a general fault among 
young men who engage as household 
servants, and the liquor habit is much 
more prevalent among male than female 
help. It is admitted by many, however, 
that men are fully as honest and trust- 
worthy as women. 

A young man of twenty, a native of 
Vermont, after a meager education, ran 
away from home, and eventually found 
himself in the lumbering camps of the 
northwest. He was not fitted physically 
for the rough life of a lumberman, so on 
his application for employment at one of 
the camps he was instructed in cooking. 
He also acquired a certain knowledge 
of rough housework, washing, scrubbing 
and bed-making. After a year of this 
work he drifted to New York city. 
Without money, work or friends, he 
resorted to the want columns of the daily 
papers, where he found that a young 
man was wanted to do general house- 
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work by a fashionable East End family. 
He had never been inside such a house, 
but in no way daunted, he improvise: 
a letter of recommendation from his last 
“mistress,” presentea it, and was imme- 
diately engaged at four dollars a week, 
with the understanding that he was com- 
petent to do any and all the work require: 
of a girl in the same position. It was 
only by close observation and a carefii| 
study of cook books that he got over 
the rough places, but confidence came 
with knowledge, and in three months he 
was receiving five dollars a week for his 
services. In less than a year he hail 
graduated from the East End kitchen to 
one in a fashionable uptown hotel, where 
as steward he received twenty-five dol- 
lars a week. So a good housework man 
was lost to the world. And right here 
seems to lie the difficulty. The young 
white man of spirit, wit and_ intelli- 
gence is not satisfied with the dull 
routine and small wages attending do- 
mestic service. 
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The Garden Where Lilies Would Not Grow 
A True Story 


NCE upon a time there was a man 

who had a beautiful garden. Roses 
grew in it, and hollyhocks and sunflow- 
ers, but he wanted lilies more than 
anything else, and he could not have them 
because the ants would not allow them 
to grow. You know that lilies grow out 
of dry, brown bulbs you plant in the 
ground. Over and over again the man 
bought these little brown bulbs and 
planted them and every time he did 
it the ants came and ate them up. 
The ants thought he was very kind 
to put these lovely feasts in the ground 
so often, but after a little while they did 
not like the things the man put around 
the bulbs. They did not taste good. One 
night he put red pepper around the place 
where the bulbs were planted in nice 
little rings. One of the little ants got its 
feet in the pepper and cried, “Oh, dear 
me, I’m burned awfully!” Then of 
course the other ants stayed away from 
the red line. They worked all night and 
dug little roads under the red pepper and 
got to the nice bulb and ate it up. 

Next time the man tried tar, and then 
kerosene, and then snuff, and then cam- 
phor. All of them were things the ants 
did not like, only they climbed over them 
somehow, or dug under them, or did 
something very wise ; anyway they always 
ate up the lily bulbs so the man had noth- 
ing left in his garden but roses and holly- 
hocks and sunflowers. He was not really 
a cruel man, but he began to feel very 
cruel when he thought of these clever 


little ants who loved to devour lily bulbs. 
One night he sat trying to think of 
what he could do. He wanted to kill 
every little ant that lived indgis garden. 

“What do ants like*best anything to 
eat?” he asked. 

“A nice, juicy bone,” said” his wife. 

“All right,” he said, “I’m going to give 
them a feast to-night.” Then lie laughed 
just as the giant laughed when he thought 
he was going to catch Jack, who climbed 
the beanstalk. “Just wait till you see 
what I’m going to do!” That night he 
fixed a wonderful trap. On the ground 
beside a lily bulb he laid a sheet of sticky 
fly paper. It was pegged down to the 
ground so the wind would not blow it 
away, and in the middle of it he laid a 
nice, juicy, meaty little bone. 

“Now,” said the cruel man, “we'll see 
what will happen.” 

And the funniest thing did happen. 
The man got up very, very early in the 
morning. 

“Come,” he cried to his wife and all 
his little children, “come out and see my 
ant trap. I'll wager there isn’t an ant 
left alive in our garden.” 

And what do you suppose he found? 
All the meat and marrow was gone from 
the nice juicy bone; the ants had sucked 
out the sweetness, and there was not one 
ant caught on the fly-paper—not one! 
They had smelled the nice juicy bone, 
and gone to look for it, hundreds of 
them, then smelled of the fly paper. 

“Tt smells queer,” said one little ant. 
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“OH, DOESN'T 


“It feels queer,” cried anotier little 
ant. “I just touched it with one foot and 
it grabbed me and pulled me so I could 
hardly get away.” 

“What shall we do?” said the hun- 
dreds of little ants. 

“T’'ll tell you!” cried the queen; every 
little ant stopped to listen. “Each one 
of you must bring grains of sand, and we 
will make a bridge over that dish that 
grabs you by the legs. Then after the 
bridge is laid we'll have a grand supper.” 

All the little ants set to work. They 
brought grains of sand each till there 
were millions of grains, and there was 


IT TASTE GOOD?” 


a beautiful, straight road across the nasty, 
sticky fly paper. It was wide enough for 
three or four little ants ta travel on at 
once, so they went across just as fast 
as they could travel. If you had looked 
out there in the moonlight you would 
have seen the nice juicy bone just black 
with ants. They were tired after their 
hard work and they were having a nice 
supper. 

The man stood for a minute and looked 
at the well-picked bone and the wonder- 
ful little bridge, and then said, “I guess 
we won't try to grow any lilies. I am 
not so clever as the little ants.” 
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7 By Emme Endicolt Mercean 


HAT makes me like to do them? Well, I'll tell you. 


I have a secret which you do not know, 
Although we've talked together all the summer 
Until this one last day before you go. 


I used to play that I was Princess Alice 

And not a country girl, named Hannah Jane; 
I fancied that I lived at stately Windsor, 

Where lords and ladies followed in my train. 


I played I had a dress of rosebud satin, 
And one of lacy white with knots of blue, 


Why, even now I half believe it’s true. 


But always, in my finest dreams of splendor, 
A sudden call would spoil my happy fate: 
“O Hannah Jane, come in and wash the dishes; 
O hurry, Hannah Jane, it’s getting late!” 


I didn’t like it? No, I guess I didn’t. 
I do not Jove it yet, to tell you true, 
But I have found that I enjoy it better, 
When they are calling, to pretend I do. 


And so I make believe there’s nothing nicer 
Than washing dishes on a summer day; 
For if the Princess Alice chose to wash them, 

Of course she’d do it in a royal way. 


I never tell the others what I’m thinking. 
Sometimes I fancy how surprised they'd be 
To know a princess helps them in the kitchen; 

The princess knows it, that’s enough for me. 


And toys and story books—if you could see them !— 
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As to Coal Bills 


One may pay his coal bill with possibly a 
little better grace for knowing a few facts rela- 
tive to the hard coal trade which are not gen- 
erally understood. The anthracite coal de- 
posits in the United States, so far as discov- 
ered, are good for nearly a century to come 
at the present rate of consumption. How fast 
this rate may increase, or how much it may 
decrease, no man can tell. We are informed 
on good authority that were the capitalists who 
control the supply to cut prices to a consid- 
erable extent, the use by railroads and manu- 
factories would increase so largely as to 
deplete the supply very fast; that the lower 
prices of a few years ago were abnormal on 
account of cutthroat competition; and that the 
rivalry of gas and electric heat, in addition to 
the employment of soft coal in the rapidly mul- 
tiplying apartment houses, tends to hold the 
price of hard coal down to a reasonable level. 
It is quite likely that the long-headed finan- 
ciers who hold the Pennsylvania coal fields as 
in the hollow of their hand anticipate some 
very keen competition before long from twen- 
tieth century science, and wish to lose no time 
in reaping their best profits. A pound of coal 
is destined ere long to produce much more 
heat than at present; probably through the 
medium of electricity. We are paying the coal 
combine larger prices than we ought, but not 
so much larger perhaps as we think. 


The Pace 


It is not too soon to make acknowledgment 
through these columns of the cordial and 
hearty co-operation of the subscribers and 
readers of Goop HouséKEEPING with the Editor 
in augmenting the magazine’s usefulness and 
extending its circle of readers. An editor can 
feel the support and the “‘push” his readers are 
giving his work as surely as the man at the 
wheel feels the breeze in the sails of his craft. 
The effort our friends are making for us, appar- 
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-ent in contributions and subscriptions of sur- 


prising volume, will be rewarded, as we prom- 
ised in the May and June numbers it would, 
many fold. If the reader could glance ahead 
with us and see the new and bright and fas- 
cinating things in store for the autumn and 
winter, and for next year, she would not only 
make sure of her own subscription, but sum- 
mon her friends to the feast, and she would 
recognize, moreover, the fruits of co-operation. 
“T never want to be without Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING if it keeps the pace it has set,” writes 
Mrs W. A. Clingan. Thanks to the enthusi- 
astic support of our readers, the pace will not 
merely be kept; it will steadily be quickened. 


The revival of artistic and useful home 
handicraft in America, a phase of which is 
described in the handsomely illustrated article 
in this issue on loom work, is a movement 
which is destined to receive a great impetus 
from the Good Housekeeping Institute. To 
cookery and housework in its widest sense the 
Institute will add various branches of handi- 
craft, as the occasion offers. The present 
autumn and coming winter will witness the 
establishment of branches of the Institute in 
several cities. Any and every reader inter- 
ested is cordially invited to correspond with 
the Editor concerning the Institute’s plans. 


The United States army has declared war 
against the mosquito, and the stagnant water 
in the vicinity of military posts is accordingly 
to be treated with oil. The greatly improved 
health rate of Havana is attributed to the 
extermination of the mosquitoes. The city of 
Buffalo, as announced in Mrs Young’s article 
in our August issue, has commenced a cam- 
paign against the house fly. These are the 
beginnings of great things for the health of 
the American people. 


. 


In the city where this magazine is printed 
there have been prosecutions recently for sales 
of adulterated vanilla and lemon extracts; the 
Massachusetts board of health reports impure 
lemon extracts to be one of the worst kinds 
of commercial frauds encountered. There is 
a great deal of adulterated borax on the mar- 
ket. In the matter of drugs and extracts, the 
best is always the cheapest. The utmost care 
is exercised to admit to our advertising col- 
umns the announcements of only the best of 
everything. 
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The New Home 


A Motherly and Very Practical Talk with 
the June Brides About 
Entertaining 


By ANNE WARNER 


The June brides—bless them!—are coming 
back to preside over “at homes” in September, 
which in the month of roses and weddings 
seemed so far away. Some (I was going to 
say all) have found during this time that 
“John” is not absolutely perfect, and perhaps 
a few even shed some secret tears before the 
first honeymoon waned. But now the ad- 
justment of natures, ideas and ideals is well 
begun. The home, and the mother that was 
never so dear; the old friends and the new 
nest in which to welcome them; and “busi- 
ness,” a bugbear not reckoned with before, 
all beckon homeward. 

During the first few months of home- 
making, while the bride is still inexperienced 
and so easily troubled when things go wrong, 
the young couple are sure to have numerous 
guests, probably “in-laws” among them. For 
all the puzzling situations which come, my 
panacea is a determination to uphold a high 
standard of simplicity. I have said the word 
so often before, I’m almost afraid to say it 
again, but this prescription is warranted to 
cure and prevent more ills than were ever in- 
vented for the wildest advertisement. 

“Three meals a day” is the greatest trial 
of the new housekeeper, so begin by having 
them easily within the limits not only of the 
income, but the daily strength and vitality. 
Then and then only do we enjoy our friends 
“dropping in.” “Better a dinner of herbs, 
where love is, than a stalled ox and exhaus- 
tion therewith.” Most brides work altogether 
too hard over the culinary part of housekeep- 
ing, and wear to shreds in a little time the en- 
thusiasm which should gradually grow into a 
settled interest and business capacity. As one 


dear beginner said, “I’m tired already of beat- 
ing eggs for an hour to have them eaten in ten 
minutes.” And another declared with tears 
that she “worked the whole morning over din- 
ner and John never said a thing, but just ate.” 
Selfish, satisfied man! Yet I’ve no patience 
with the young matron who “just hates house- 
work” and “won’t be tied down,” and who 
cultivates a husband’s dyspepsia while she 
broadens her mind outside the duties she has 
taken upon herself. It is better to say, “This 
one thing I do,” than to say, “These forty 
things I dabble in.” 

“What shall we have for the reception day?” 
is one of the first questions which come up 
after getting home. It seems to me that if 
engraved invitations are sent, or certain dates 
indicated for calling, some sort of entertain- 
ment including “creature comforts” should be 
offered. This, however, is not imperative, but 
a matter of taste, and by a minority the hand- 
shake of welcome is considered sufficient. As 
this is the occasion when the host and hostess 
are not assisted in receiving by the fascinat- 
ing out-of-town friend or celebrated visitor, 
but themselves do all the honors, it is a great 
help to them as well as a pleasure to their 
callers to have fine music, and from the din- 
ing table “built for two” to have served a 
dainty ice or cooling drink. These are very 
acceptable, while the summer lingers, and say 
what we will, people are happier while break- 
ing bread together, if the bread ts cake. Press 
into service all the wedding presents that are 
available, the ugly with the beautiful. It is 
just the time to use that dreadful set of glasses, 
given by a dear color-blind and form-blind 
relative (how fortunate for the esthetic that 
these conditions are not “catching”). A few 
horrors will not be noticed by the majority 
and will make glad the hearts of the donors 
thereof. 

The general rules governing other teas hold 
good. A large and elaborate affair is put into 
the hands of a caterer who supplies service, 
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but at simple ‘“‘at homes” the bride’s maid of 
honor and bridemaids may take turns by twos 
in sitting at opposite ends of the table to serve 
the delicacies, which are handed about to the 
guests by her girl friends. A homemade Phil- 
adelphia ice cream is the best base for fancy 
ices, but as few of us are blessed (or cursed) 
with discriminating palates, ‘store’ cream 
can be satisfactorily purchased in bulk and 
transformed into some high-sounding novelty 
when served in glass cups, by the addition of 
a ladle of one of the foilowing: 


Maple Dip 

Boil down maple sirup, or dissolved maple 
sugar and water, till it hairs-—not quite long 
enough to wax as for “sugaring off,’—but very 
thick and rich; when just right this is a gen- 
eral favorite. 


Caramel 

Melt one cupful of sugar with one table- 
spoonful of water in a frying pan. Stir till it 
becomes a dark brown color, but don’t burn 
it. Add one cupful boiling water; simmer ten 
minutes and cool. 

Mixed Fruit 

Mix a few peaches cut in bits, juice of 
two oranges, two slices pineapple picked fine, 
two dozen California canned cherries and one 
wineglass shérry ; sweeten to taste with sugar, 
or preferably with sugar sirup—it seems to give 
more delicacy—and keep the same proportions 
in making a larger quantity. 

Sugar Sirup 

Put two cupfuls of sugar and a half cupful 
of water over the fire in a saucepan. Stir until 
the sugar is dissolved, then let it cook slowly 
without touching it for about ten minutes, or 
till it is a clear sirup. Be careful not to use 
too much before sampling, for it is a great 
sweetener. 

A substitute for ice cream, or an accompani- 
ment, is as follows: Order from the confec- 
tioner’s the required number of kisses, made 
round instead of oblong, and about twice the 
usual size, and carefully remove a piece from 
the top.of each. Make a filling in the propor- 
tion of one cupful of peach pulp (use ripe 
white peaches) and a scant one-half cupful of 
powdered sugar to every cup of whipped 
cream. Set this in a mixture of salt and 
cracked ice till just before serving; pile in the 
kiss-shells and sprinkle with chopped almonds. 


Fruit Punch 


Of the making of punches there is no end, 
but I give one which slips down with ease. Put 
one pint of water and one pound of sugar and 
the chopped yellow rind of one lemon on to 
boil. Boil five minutes, strain, and while hot 
slice into it two bananas, one grated pineapple 
and half a bottle Maraschino cherries and 


their liquor. When ready to serve put in the 
center of your punch bowl a square block of 
ice; pour over it two quarts of Apollinaris; 
add to the fruit the juice of six lemons and 
put it all into the bowl. Serve in thin, tall 
tumblers. 

Pass cakes and bonbons; here is an original 
recipe for 


Violet Balls 

Crumble almond paste to the consistency of 
meal ; add a little powdered sugar and enough 
white of egg, slightly beaten, to allow the mix- 
ture to be formed into balls. Make very small 
and roll, first in the egg, then in crushed can- 
died violets, and put in a dry, airy place. 

Another sweetmeat which has not become 
sufficiently known to be found in the shops 
is this: Look over carefully one pound of figs, 
stone and seed one pound each of dates and 
raisins, mix and put through a meat chopper, 
Knead on a board sprinkled with confection- 
er’s sugar till of a consistency to roll out to 
the thickness of half an inch, and cut out 
forms with a tiny fancy cutter. Roll in sugar. 

Happy the bride who has her “at home” 
in the fall o’ the year; on “one of these days 
when to breathe the air is like drinking wine, 
and every touch of the wind against one’s 
face is a caress; you have a sense of com- 
panionship; it is a day that loves you!” And 
what can she not do in the matter of 
decoration, with the glorious goldenrod, the 
wild purple asters and Queen Anne’s lace 
to be had for the picking—flowers which 
no hothouse ever surpassed! Eagerly sought 
by city brides, but too “common” for those 
in the country, such is human perversity in 
the matter of the easily attainable. The wild 
flowers at this season possess one great advan- 
tage for profuse house trimming, that of not 
having an overpowering perfume. 

One sparkling brunette insisted upon having 
decorations entirely of brilliant scarlet gerani- 
ums (the walls of the rooms being a soft 
greenish gray). The effect was magical in 
that everybody looked at her best. Potted 
plants were used in groups; cut blooms banked 
the mantels and made bands each side of the 
doors by being put in long bamboo flower- 
holders hung against the casings. These 
holders are made of one piece of bamboo, sec- 
tions being removed from the front every few 
inches, leaving about the same space whole 
between each cut, to hold flowers. 

Another bride, who is to have an evening 
reception only, is planning to use nothing but 
quantities of asparagus fern, with electric bulbs 
covered by pink candle shades for color. 
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I wonder that the possibilities of white 
pinks for table adornment are not oftener con- 
sidered. They seem on first thought to be 
stiff and colorless, but I have noticed that 
when combined with maidenhair ferns they call 
forth expressions of surprise at the effect. 
The ferns seem to give softness and grace, a 
something which pinks lack when used alone; 
and however profuse this decoration is, it 
always remains dainty. It is particularly 
lovely on a bare table, but not the least “fune- 
real,” even on a white cloth. A bride has 
usually a variety of small fancy dishes which 
are pretty taken alone, but which spoil or are 
spoiled every time one attempts to set them 
on a table with colored flowers. The creamy- 
white tint of the pinks and the soft depth of 
the green will bring out the beauties of odd, 
quaint, unusable bits of china and make possi- 
ble harmonious arrangements of pieces one 
would never dream of putting together other- 
wise. Then, pinks can be had at all times of 
the year; they are not costly, their spicy fra- 
grance is universally liked and their lasting 
qualities unrivaled, which is an object when 
one is far from a base of supplies. A bunch 
of these flowers, arranged low and set on a 
green and white fern-embroidered centerpiece 
with plate doilies to match, was used at the 
first luncheon given by a little bride to her 
husband’s family one hot September day. The 
menu consisted of 

Iced cantaloupes 
Chicken, Baltimore style | Mushrooms, saute 
No-name salad Rolls 
Peaches and cream Sponge cake 
Iced tea Cottage cheese 

The melons were thoroughly chilled, cut in 
halves and the seeds carefully removed, and 
one-half served to each person on a plate cov- 
ered with a mat of grape leaves. A lump of 
ice was dropped in the holiow of each melon, 
but not long enough before eating to destroy 
the flavo~. 


Chicken. Baltimore Style 

Split a yours chicken down the back as for 
broiling; take out the breastbone and cut off 
the tips of the wings. Cut into four pieces, 
dredge with salt and pepper, dip them in egg 
and crumbs and put in a pan with enough 
melted butter poured over each piece to mois- 
ten it. Poast in a hot oven about twenty 
minutes. Make a rich cream sauce or Bechamel 
sauce, pour on a dish and place the chicken 
on it. Garnish with slices of fried bacon. 


The mushrooms, large and fresh, were peeled 
with a silver knife, sauted in butter in the new 
chafing-dish and served c.1 toast. The salad 


was most elaborate, as you might know, for 
there is an age when salads and cakes seem 
to be the most important articles of diet. How 
I—I mean, how the bride worked over this 
nameless, but I must own, pretty and pala- 
table salad; for it was a very extra occasion | 


No-name Salad 

Make a mayonnaise, a small amount of aspic 
and a French dressing. Flake any cold cooked 
fish, either of one kind or mixed, and lay for 
an hour in a deep plate sprinkled with oil and 
vinegar. Line a plain, flat-topped mold with 
the just liquid aspic by pouring in a small 
quantity and turning and tipping the mold in 
a bed of cracked ice till every part is thickly 
coated; then set firmly and evenly in the ice. 
Ornament the bottom (which will be the top) 
with a round of truffle in the center and a 
dozen or so ‘shrimps radiating from it, and 
decorate the sides with a ring of shrimps alter- 
nating with slices of truffle; set these with a 
very little more aspic. Add to the mayonnaise 
about its own bulk of the jelly and put in the 
mold a layer of the mixture, then one of the 
fish just as you lift it from the marinade; strew 
with capers, add another iayer of sauce, then 
fish, till the mold is full; garnish with a wreath 
of cauliflower branches and water cress well 
seasoned with the French dressing when turned 
out for the table. 


Peaches and cream—a common dish, you 
say? But one of which, as the seasons have 
passed over the head of the new housekeeper, 
she has never had reason to be ashamed: for 
it is a very uncommon dish, if perfect in all 
details. Let the fruit, ripe, pink-and-white 
and luscious, be cold. Give but just time to 
prepare it before you are ready to serve, so 
that it may not discolor; pare, cut in quarters, 
or smaller pieces if the peaches are very large, 
pile in a glass dish and sprinkle with a wine- 
glass of Benedictine. Do not sweeten, but pass 
both granulated and powdered sugar, thick 
unwhipped cream and fresh sponge cake. 

As the pater-in-law had a weakness for cot- 
tage cheese, a little pot of it was made in his 
honor. 


Cottage Cheese 


Place a panful of clabbered milk over a pan 
of hot water. Let it heat slowly till the curd 
separates; do not allow to boil or it will be 
tough. Strain through a cloth bag and press 
out all the whey; stir in a little butter and 
salt, and as much thick sweet cream as pos- 
sible and still have it retain its form when 
turned from a mold or rolled into balls. 
Work it well with a spoon until it becomes 
fine-grained. 


To SWEETEN sour milk, allow one even tea- 
spoonful of soda to one pint of sour milk. 
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A September Luncheon 
Deviled Oysters, Grand Union Salad with 
French Dressing, Sultana Roll and 
Ladyfingers 
“We have here,”’ said Miss Downing, intro- 
ducing a lesson at the New England cooking 
school, “an excellent menu for a September 
luncheon and one which would not tax the 
energies of the mistress with only one maid 
and one forenoon for preparation, With des- 
sert to prepare such as sultana roll a cook 
would naturally begin at the end of her menu. 
The first thing to be made is the pistachio ice 
cream, which is the base of sultana roll. Here 
is the recipe: 
“Make a custard of one pint of milk, one 
cup of sugar, one tablespoon of flour, a quarter 
teaspoon of salt and one egg. Cook twenty 
minutes, stirring it frequently, then strain and 
cool. Add one quart of thin cream, flavor 
with one tablespoon of vanilla and one teaspoon 
of almond. Freeze, using three parts of ice to 
one part of salt. 


“First I put the milk to scald in a double 
boiler. Until it begins to form around the 
side of the saucepan in beads I will prepare the 
custard thickening. I measure the sugar first, 
into that I put the salt and flour. Always 
mix your dry ingredients together, as they 
blend so much easier. Add sugar to the egg 
after a slight beating, pour on the hot milk 
and set back on the stove to cook. As soon 
as the custard begins to cool I add the cream. 
When a recipe calls for thin cream it means 
thin cream, not the thick cream that you can 
beat up. Custard and cream require more 
coloring than jelly, so make the custard quite 
dark green at first, because it freezes out and 
becomes much lighter. For flavoring, the 
combination of vanilla and almond answers 
very well in place of the pistachio. Put three 
measures of ice in the freezer, then one meas- 
ure of salt. Always have the ice chopped 
pretty fine for freezing, otherwise it clogs the 
freezer. If you haven't ice enough, tear up 
old newspapers and put in with the ice and 
salt and the result will be good. It makes a 
very much finer grain if you start turning the 
crank slowly at first, and work more quickly 
when you begin to feel the cream thicken. 
“Now for the second part of the recipe. 
When the cream is frozen quite hard, line a 
mold with it. Sprinkle in sultana raisins which 
have been soaked for two hours in sherry and 
brandy. Fill the center with cream, whipped, 
sweetened and flavored with vanilla. Pack in 
salt and ice and let it stand two hours, 
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“When you are going to put cream into a 
mold, the warmth of your hand will make it 
slip and slide around, so put the mold in ice; 
if you have to touch it, hold it in a towel, then 
you will have no trouble. Simply make a lin- 
ing with the cream in the can or mold. I have 
the mold lined, so now I will take the sultana 
raisins which have been soaked in sherry and 
brandy for two hours and sprinkle them about 
on the cream. If you find the raisins are slip- 
ping down to the bottom, take a knife or spoon 
and pack them in gently where you want them. 
If you wish you can also put in English walnut 
meats chopped. The reason why we soak the 
raisins or nuts in brandy or sherry is that it 
prevents them from becoming hard in the freez- 
ing. If you put cherries or peaches in cream 
they will be simply little chunks of ice, but if 
they are soaked a few minutes in brandy they 
will be very nice. I have here my cream 
beaten stiff; to it I will add powdered sugar 
and vanilla to taste, then fill the center of the 
mold with this. If you happen to have vanilla 
ice cream on hand use it instead of the plain 
beaten cream, only that takes two freezings. 
Be sure to have the whipped cream good and 
rich, because if there is a large amount of milk 
in it you will find in your ice cream a good 
many crystals. The more milk or water you 
have in a cream mixture the more icy and 
crystal-like the cream will be instead of rich 
and solid. After filling in the center, shake 
down the cream so it will be perfectly smooth 
and go in all the cracks. Put the balance of the 
pistachio cream on top for a cover. Now paste 
the cover on with lard. The lard becomes 
hard as soon as it strikes the salt and ice, so 
it prevents any danger of salt water getting 
into the cream. For freezing this mixture it 
is just as well to have the ice chopped coarse. 
When you are freezing a mousse, or are going 
to repack, use almost equal parts of salt and 
ice. Put a heavy rug or carpet on top to keep 
all the cold air inside. : 


“The claret sauce is very simple. Boil one 
cup of sugar and a quarter cup of water till it 
thickens slightly. Allow it to cool, then add 
a quarter cup of claret. Set it away in the 
refrigerator to chill. When you serve the sul- 
tana roll, turn it on a chilled platter, cut in 
slices and pass with the plates a glass pitcher 
filled with the claret sauce, which pour over 
the cream. 

“The ladyfingers, which ought to be cool 
before serving, next claim our attention. It is 
odd that few cooks know how very easy lady- 
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fingers are to make. They go on buying them, 
and with all respect to the baker, homemade 
ladyfingers are much better. Make them after 
this recipe: 


“Beat the whites of three eggs till dry, add 
one-third of a cup of powdered sugar gradually 
and continue beating. Then add the yolks, 
beaten till lemon-colored, and a quarter of a 
teaspoon of vanilla. Cut and fold in three- 
quarters of a cup of flour mixed with one- 
eighth teaspoon of salt. Shape with a pastry 
bag and tube on unbuttered sheets of paper. 
Sprinkle with powdered sugar and bake eight 
minutes in a moderate oven. Remove from 
the paper with a knife. 

“T have in the bowl the whites of three eggs 
beaten stiff and dry, and gradually add the 
sugar, the yolks beaten stiff and the vanilla. 
Carefully cut and fold it into the flour, sifting 
it in, not pouring it from the cup. In meas- 
uring flour, if you measure carefully by dip- 
ping the flour up in a spoon and putting it in 
the cup, you do not have as much as if you 
dipped your cup directly into the flour and 
shook it down till you had the desired amount. 
I have here the pastry tube for the ladyfingers. 
Put the mixture in the bag, and with your 
right hand press it out, guiding it with the 
fingers of the left hand. Allow the little tube 
to rest right on the board. A chef would take 
up the paper with the ladyfingers on it and 
simply dip the whole thing into powdered 
sugar, then take a fan and dust off the sugar 
that is not needed. We will sprinkle pow- 
dered sugar over the top; it makes them brown 
nicer. These will bake in eight minutes in a 
moderate oven. 

“Now to the preparation of our oysters, 
called deviled, an adjective given to any very 
highly seasoned dish. Here is the recipe: 

“Clean, drain and slightly chop one pint of 
oysters, melt four tablespoons of butter, add 
slowly four tablespoons of flour and two-thirds 
of a cup of milk. Cook two minutes, add half 
a teaspoon of salt, half a tablespoon of finely 
chopped parsley, the chopped oysters, the yolk 
of one egg slightly beaten and one teaspoon of 
lemon juice. Fill buttered shells two-thirds 
full of the mixture, cover with buttered crumbs 
and brown in a hot oven twelve to fifteen min- 
utes. 

“T have here in a bowl a pint of oysters, to 
which I am going to add half a cup of cold 
water. Oysters belong to the albuminous 
foods, and if we should put them into a dish 
and let the water run over them it would wash 
away a great deal of the goodness. We there- 
fore pick the oysters over carefully with our 
fingers to remove any particles of shell that 


might adhere to them. If you were making 
an oyster stew, this liquor that drains off could 
be cooked and added to the oysters. Next I 
chop them, then make a white sauce, and to 
that add the oysters, seasoning and egg. If 
you mix your crumbs and butter with a fork 
they will blend very much easier and each little 
particle of crumb will be coated with butter. 
This I will put in a hot oven, just long enough 
to brown the crumbs. 

“The last item on our menu is the Grand 
Union salad, named from a dish originally 
served at a famous Saratoga hotel. We use 
for it the heart of a cabbage and transform the 
outer leaves, which would generally be thrown 
away, into a most sightly salad bowl. Make 
this dish as follows: 

“Select a small, heavy cabbage and roll back 
the outside leaves. Cut out the center, leaving 
the shell entire. With a sharp knife slice the 
heart of the cabbage very thin and soak in ice 
water till crisp. Drain and dry between tow- 
els. Add two green peppers cut in fine strips 
and mix with a French dressing. For this use 
half a teaspoon of salt, a quarter teaspoon of 
pepper, one tablespoon of vinegar and four 
tablespoons of salad oil. Stir till well blended, 
pour over the cabbage and peppers, then refill 
the bowl. 

“If you have a young head of cabbage the 
leaves will roll back easily. This makes a 
nice way to serve cabbage when it is tender 
and fresh. I have here in the bowl the cab- 
bage taken from the center and _ peppers 
chopped. I will put them in cold water to 
make them crisp. Drain them thoroughly dry 
between towels. While that is being done I 
will mix the French dressing. In making 
this the smaller the proportion of vinegar you 
add to the oil the thicker the dressing will be. 
If you add a little ice it will congeal the oil, 
so you will have a nice, thick dressing. You 
can use a mayonnaise on this salad, or any 
dressing you like.” 


CreaMeD Potators—This recipe has two 
distinctive features: the potatoes must be 
baked and they must be cooked in an 
iron spider. When the spider is warm put 
in one cup of cream or rich milk and 
one tablespoon of butter. As soon as very 
hot, stir in five medium-sized baked potatoes, 
chopped, which have been previously mixed 
with one teaspoon of flour. Salt and pepper 
to taste. Cover and cook slowly for fifteen 
minutes. Before turning into serving dish, 
mix one teaspoon of chopped parsley with 
potato.—L. P. 
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The Piano Lamp 


A “Proper Trewe” Tale with a Moral 


“With the best 
wishes of her asso- 
ciates in the shop” 
came a wedding gift 
which stirred the 
liveliest admiration 
of a young bride the 
writer once knew. 
It was a resplendent 
piano lamp. Instant- 
ly it aroused a long- 
ing for a piano. It 
seemed to cry out 
for fitting society. 
Its magnificence of hammered brass and pink 
tulle shade would accord sadly with the inex- 
pensive little table, wooden rocker, carpet- 
covered lounge and muslin curtains which the 
couple had picked out as furnishings for a tiny 
parlor. The hundred dollars which made their 
joint treasure was carried to a great install- 
ment house, and instead of buying with it all 
their little store of household goods as they had 
joyfully intended, they made it the first deposit 
on the four hundred dollars expended on fitting 
surroundings for the piano lamp with its pink 
ballet skirt. 

The first evening their friends came to wish 
them joy the piano lamp cast a genial glow 
on a plush-covered parlor set. Gay pictures 
adorned the walls, and lace curtains of uncertain 
quality hung at the windows. The carpet with 
its immense sprawl of pattern and gorgeous 
coloring was an atrocity and the velour por- 
tieres were a horror. But the happy young 
couple saw nothing but beauty in the little flat. 
The piano lamp had dictated the furnishings 
for other rooms; the imitation oak set of the 
tiny chamber, the mirrored sideboard and 
carved table of the dining room, even the 
nickel-adorned stove and highly varnished 
refrigerator that almost furnished the scrap 
of a kitchen. 

At first the fond, foolish little couple were 
happy. The five dollars a week due the install- 
ment house was met promptly and the remain- 
ing seven dollars covered their humble needs. 
Gradually they grew careless. The installment 
man was robbed of a dollar occasionally for 
theater tickets, a ride into the country, a pretty 
vase or something that seemed almost a neces- 
sity. He told them cordially it made no differ- 
ence ; “You have been so prompt,” he explained ; 
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“I’m glad to do you a favor.” Then the 
coveted piano was also bought on monthly 
payments. It crowded the morsel of a parlor, 
only the piano lamp seemed to be content and 
its rosy light glowed on the dazzling varnish. 

Before their first anniversary, hard times 
began. At the shop work was scarce and half- 
time wages were all that came in the yellow 
envelope. She could not work, for the lusty 
voice of a baby made wakeful nights in the 
narrow flat. The young husband could turn 
his hand to nothing but his trade, and the 
romance began to turn into tragedy. They 
were in debt to the coal man, the grocer, the 
butcher and the baker. The installment man 
called twice a week, anxious for payment. 
First the piano bade adieu to the little flat, 
and a loud-voiced man swore roundly as he 
carried it down to his wagon. The piano lamp 
fluttered its pink skirt in rage over its desola- 
tion. Presently it grew lonelier. The install- 
ment man stripped the little parlor; he claimed 
that everything there belonged to him. He 
also carried away the carved dining table and 
the sideboard with its wealth of mirrors. He 
left the simple necessities of life grudgingly, 
for even on them several payments were due. 
Then there came the landlord for his rent. 
He gazed sternly at the flaunting piano lamp. 
The sight of it killed all his pity and he took 
his due. 

One day the young couple bade good-by to 
the flat. They turned their wan _ faces 
to a more poverty- ; 
stricken district to 
seek the shelter of one 
room. All their 
belongings now were 
a trunk, a few shabby 
bundles and the baby 
of lusty voice. On 
their way to the new 
home they turned to 
look at each other with 
saddened eyes. They 
had caught in a passing 
glance at a_ second- 
hand store a glimpse 
of a tall piano lamp. 
Its body was of hammered brass and about it 
drooped a wilted pink ballet skirt. 


“Asout the only difference between a mar- 
ried man and a bachelor is that a married man 
has some freedom and thinks he hasn’t, while 
the bachelor thinks he has some and hasn’t.” 
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Children’s Hats 


No 1 is of dark blue felt, trimmed with 
deep. yellow ribbon folded at intervals in 
reversed box pleats fastened with small jet 
buttons. No 2 is a black wool Tam-o’-Shan- 
ter, with soft black silk, faced and stitched 
with crimson, laid in irregular folds from the 
front to the left side. 

No 3, of dark green felt, is strapped with 
narrow red velvet ribbon, and finished with 
two large rosets of mingled black and red 
velvet ribbons. No 4 is of shirred velvet in 
warm brown, with bow of fancy ribbon—pale 
blue and brown. 

No 5 is of gray blue felt with Tam-o’-Shan- 
ter crown; shaped band and bow of bright 
plaid silk. No 6 is made from a circle of 
fine scarlet cloth laid in large box pleats to 
form crown and brim. The latter is faced 
with black silk and has an interlining of 
crinoline; all the stitching in black. 

No 7 has a soft, full crown of crimson 
velvet, with pleated ruffle of the same, edged 
and piped with pink silk. The little bonnet 
is completed with full ruche of pink silk and 
ties of crimson velvet. No 8 is of dull blue 
felt, bound with bright blue velvet, its flaring 
brim turned back and fastened with a bow 
of the same; the ties are of bright blue ribbon. 
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Yoke and Stock Collar 


By Littian M. 


The yoke and stock collar design presented 
here follow closely the lines of the guipure 
school, so fashionable now. A fine cream 
Arabian braid is used where a heavy collar or 
yoke is desired, although point or Honiton for 
a fine yoke work up beautifully on this design. 
The stitch used for the flower is the plain 
French, which is made by starting a tiny but- 
tonhole stitch at the tip of the 
leaf, working back and _ forth 
smoothly and evenly until the 
entire leaf is covered. The 
beauty of this stitch depends en- 
tirely on its smoothness and 
evenness. The long, slender 
leaves have carefully wrought 
veining. Start a single thread 
from the base of the leaf to the 
top, twist this thread two or 
three times evenly, then take a 
single thread across the first vein, 
twist back to main vein, across 
to the other side, a single thread, 
twisting back again to the center. 
Focus the three veins already 
made by a tiny buttonhole pro- 
ceeding down the main artery or 
vein as just described, with its 
outlying little veins, remember- 
ing to catch each time with the 
wee buttonhole stitch. Formerly 
the lace makers started veining 
from the base of the leaf, but 
the work is much more easily 
accomplished and works more 
evenly if started at the top. 

All of the little circles in this 
pattern have the cobweb stitches 
made by crossing the threads 
about six times at regular intervals, twist 
each thread separately, except half of the 
last one, then draw the six threads together 
by a buttonhole stitch. A plain web is made 
by going in and out the threads, as in darn- 
ing, alternating each time around the circle 
until the required size is made, stopping at the 
half thread, which is left to the last to be 
twisted, having first fastened the web with a 
buttonhole stitch. The entire background of 
this yoke and collar is joined with what is 
termed, in lace parlance, brides. If quite a 
heavy background is required, two parallel 
threads are made across the pattern; if light, 
one thread; this thread is buttonholed two or 
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three stitches, then a pin is caught lightly in 
the pattern to allow the weaver to make two 
or three buttonhole stitches around the pin, 
which is then removed drawn together; con- 
tinue the straight buttonhole stitch again until 
another “bride” or “picot” appears. This, 
when well done, approaches more nearly the 
real lace stitch of foreign countries. 


WHEN the feet of “John’s” socks get beyond 
darning, cut them off and use the remaining 
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part to slip over the sleeves of light gowns 
and shirt waists while working about the 
kitchen range or sink. The ribbed tops of the 
socks cause them to cling, so no elastic or pin 
is needed. They are slipped off in an instant, 
are quickly washed, and though not ornamen- 
tal’ in themselves are surely a great aid to 
dainty cuffs and save much wear and tear of 
both fabric and nerve matter at the washtub. 


To Make an old black silk look new, sponge 
it with stale beer till quite damp, roll up for 
half an hour in a towel, then press between 
newspapers with a hot iron. 
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Off for Boarding School 


“What shall 1 
send with my little 
girl in the way of 
wardrobe and be- 
longings?” I asked 
of the motherly 
woman at the head 
of the school in 
which I was about 
entering my daugh- 
ter. 

“First,” replied the 
principal, “we will 
consider the room. 
We plan to provide 
each girl with a 
cheerful sitting room instead of a. bed- 
room. We find she takes greater pride in 
keeping it neat and cozy; it teaches her inge- 
nuity in making the most of small space in 
these days of apartment life, and that lesson 
learned in girlhood is of no small value. Our 
prizes for good housekeeping are always among 
those most eagerly striven for, and we try to 
make neatness, daintiness and the perfection of 
cleanliness a habit. A room as we give it to 
a girl holds a wide cot with wire springs, an 
excellent mattress and good bedding. A Bag- 
dad rug goes over it for day furnishing. There 
is a bureau, rocker, two or three chairs, a table, 
a few pictures, window curtains and rugs on 
the polished floor. 

“From a glance at the rooms as they are 
now, you can tell what the girls bring from 
home. Sometimes there is a bookcase or writ- 
ing desk, sofa pillows, tablespread, pictures, 
photographs, flags, books and_ bric-a-brac. 
Many such things can be easily tucked away in 
trunk corners; they go far toward making 
a girl enjoy her room, and when she begins 
to enjoy it she will keep it neat. 

“Afternoon teas on stormy days are among 
the treats of school life. One girl entertains 
one afternoon, another the next week, so I 
suggest sending when it is possible a five 
o'clock tea set. Its basis may be nothing but 
a copper kettle and a cracker jar. The rest 
of the belongings can be picked up in town for 
a very small sum. These are _ incidentals. 
Among the necessaries I would mention two 
bureau covers, four pillow cases, two large bath 
towels, four linen towels, six table napkins, 
soup spoon, two forks, knife and two teaspoons, 
napkin ring, a strong laundry bag adapted to 
hang inside a closet door, hot water bag, three 


single sheets, and all the essentials for a girl’s 
toilet table. 

“I suggest to mothers to make the wardrobe 
comfortable and plentiful, but as simple as pos- 
sible. I beg that your daughter bring as little 
jewelry as is really necessary. Diamonds be- 
long to the life a girl enters when she leaves 
school. The girl who comes to us with a well- 
filled jewel case and a wardrobe of expensive 
gowns is not the happiest girl in school, and 
she makes unhappiness, because always there 
are others to whom education has to come 
before clothes. The mother who is not willing 
to accept our advice in this matter has sown 
seeds of vanity in her daughter's nature, which 
no teaching of ours can eradicate, and created 
jealousy and unhappiness for girls who cannot 
afford such things. 

“T would suggest for an ordinary wardrobe 
to last through the school year, a good pro- 
vision of lingerie, probably six sets, four night- 
gowns, one dozen pairs of stockings, two dark 
petticoats, say a silk and a moreen one, one 
pair of slippers, one pair of heavy soled walk- 
ing shoes, one lighter pair, two sets of flannel 
underwear and two sets of lighter weave for 
fall and early spring. A girl comes well garbed 
with one tailor-made suit; we would prefer 
the skirt to be of a short walking length. 
There might be a short cheviot or cloth skirt 
for school wear and a pretty woolen gown. 
The indoor temperature is so comfortable dur- 
ing the winter that our girls wear thin shirt 
waists from fall till spring. Four cotton and 
two flannel waists ought to be quite enough 
for everyday wear, and two silk waists for 
evening affairs. A dainty organdie or muslin 
gown is dressy enough for any occasion of 
extra festivity. A necessity is a kimono or 
wrapper, and bedroom slippers. There are 
other things which should not be forgotten— 
umbrella, rubbers, warm mittens and a Tam- 
o’-Shanter or hood for sleighrides and winter 
day tramps. Just one thing more; everything 
should be plainly marked, the name written 
in the corner of a handkerchief, and engraved 
on the umbrella handle or painted inside a 
pair of rubbers. This means a great lightening 
of the burden of the boarding school house- 
keeper.” 


Try a rice-root brush on the inside of neck 
and wristbands of shirts. It is as effective as 
a hard rubbing on the washboard or between 
the hands, and is much easier on the shirt and 
the hands—Mrs R. 
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How to Cook the Belgian Hare 
By Mrs G. T. DRENNAN 


Brown Fricassee 

Cut a hare, nicely cleaned and washed, into 
eight pieces. Salt and pepper each piece and 
roll separately in sifted flour. If preferred, 
cracker or bread crumbs and a beaten egg may 
be used to dredge the hare instead of flour. 
Have ready a deep frying pan half filled with 
hot lard. Drop the pieces in and fry them a 
rich brown, turning them so as to brown both 
sides evenly. Twenty minutes will be long 
enough for the thick pieces, fifteen for the thin 
ones. Lay the browned pieces on a hot platter, 
and leaving the frying pan on the fire, stir into 
it one tablespoonful of sifted flour. Let it 
brown slightly and then pour one cupful of 
sweet miik or hot water into it, stirring briskly 
for a few minutes. Pour this hot gravy through 
a strainer over the hare. If an onion is 
chopped fine and fried in the fat and two table- 
spoonfuls of tomato juice added, with a dust 
of cayenne pepper, the milk may be omitted 
from the gravy. One teaspoonful of curry 
powder will make the hare a curry to serve 
with rice. 


White Fricassee 

Stew the hare, cut into eight pieces, in one 
quart of boiling water. When it has boiled 
until two-thirds of the water has been reduced, 
set the stewpan back, cover closely and let sim- 
mer for half an hour. Add salt and black 
pepper, minced parsley and thyme, and take up 
the pieces on a hot platter. Melt one table- 
spoonful of butter in a saucepan, add one 
spoonful of flour and a cupful of sweet milk, 
with salt and pepper. Stir and let boil up 
once, then pour it over the stewed hare. Mush- 
rooms or cauliflowers stewed tender may be 
served with this white fricassee. 


Hare and Pastry 

Make a light puff pastry, roll it thin, line a 
deep pan with it, reserving enough for a top 
crust ‘or cover. Stew a hare tender in one 
quart of boiling water, with salt and pepper 
to taste. Lay the pieces in the pan lined with 
pastry, and between the layers put strips of 
pastry. When the pan is thus filled, add a 
large cupful of sweet milk to the water the 
hare was stewed in, one tablespoonful of butter, 


one of flour, sprigs of parsley chopped into bits, 
and salt and pepper. Pour the hot liquid over 
the hare and cover the top of the pan with a 
crust of pastry. Crimp the edges, and stick 
with a fork here and there to let out the steam. 
As soon as the pastry is brown, serve. 

Hare and pastry may be cooked in a baker 
of fireproof ware, and served in the same. Or 
it may be carefully laid on a broad, flat dish, 
having the top crust, cut in pieces, put over 
the dish, and hard-boiled eggs cut into rings 
laid around the edges. Parsley also makes a 
nice garnish. 


Smothered Hare 

Lay the hare, cut open, cleaned, washed and 
salted, into a pan with enough boiling water 
to half fill it. Sprinkle flour, salt and black 
pepper over the hare and set the pan in 
a hot oven. Baste every few moments by dip- 


ping up the hot water and pouring it by- 


spoonfuls all over the hare. If it begins to 
brown too fast, lay thin strips of bacon over 
it, and let it cook until perfectly done and 
tender. Lay on a flat dish, add a tablespoonful 
of flour and one of butter stirred together, with 
tomato sauce, to the gravy and pour one cup- 
ful of hot water into it, stirring constantly 
until the flour is brown. Pour the hot gravy 
over the hare and serve. 


Hare, Chicken Salad Style 


Boil a hare so tender that the meat may be 
picked from the bones. Chop the meat fine 
and mix an even quantity of nice crisp celery, 
chopped into small bits, through the meat. 
Then season with a teaspoonful of salt, one 
of made mustard, the yolks of five eggs, boiled 
hard and mashed, one tablespoonful of olive 
oil and three of vinegar. If the salad is too 
dry, add a cupful of the liquor in which the 
hare was boiled. Cut hard-boiled -eggs into 
rings and garnish the dish of salad, also using 
pretty sprigs of water cress or parsley. 


Jellied Hare 

For lunches, picnics or for making sand- 
wiches, hare may be nicely jellied, like chicken. 
Boil the hare until the flesh slips from the 
bones. Remove the fat from the surface of 
the water. Set it to one side to cool. Dissolve 
half a box of gelatine in one pint of water, 
strain and add it to the liquor in which the 
hare was boiled. Boil the gelatine and liquor 
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together five minutes, and strain. Chop the 
hare meat fine and season with salt and pep- 
per. Also season the liquor with salt, pepper 
and nutmeg. Pour the liquor over the meat 
after arranging it in a bowl smoothly, allowing 
space all around the meat for the gelatine 
liquor. Set to one side in a refrigerator and 
when the gelatine has congealed it is ready to 
slice for sandwiches or to lay on fancy dishes. 
Hard-boiled eggs sliced in rings may be laid 
between layers of the salad before the gelatine 
is poured over the whole. 


Favorite Pickles 
By ANNABEL LEE 


Only the very best cider vinegar and the pur- 
est spices should be used. The following recipes 
have stood the test of repeated trial from year 
to year and may be relied upon to give that 
variety which is “the spice of life.” 

Chopped Pickle with Curry 

Chop fine four quarts of green tomatoes, 
five large cucumbers, and one small cabbage. 
Make a brine of two cupfuls of salt dissolved in 
boiling water. Cover the chopped pickle and 
let it stand over night. Drain and boil in 
vinegar to cover, adding two and one-half 
pounds of brown sugar. Mix one-fourth pound 
of white mustard seed, four teaspoonfuls each 
of ground cloves and cinnamon and five tea- 
spoonfuls of curry powder; place this mixture 
in three muslin bags and add to the pickle. 
When it is cooked tender add three green pep- 
pers chopped fine. Store in a stone jar or 
fruit jars and serve as a relish with fish or 
cold meat. 

Oii Pickles 

Pare and slice one dozen large green cucum- 
bers. Strew over them one cupful of salt and 
let stand over night. Drain well. Prepare 
a dressing with one quart of vinegar, one-half 
cupful of salad oil, one-half cupful each of 
black and white mustard seed, one tablespoon- 
ful of celery salt, two tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Place the sliced cucumbers in a jar in layers 
with six sliced onions and the dressing. Stir 
twice a week for two weeks. Serve with fish 
or meat. 


Mustard Pickle 


Cut into small pieces two quarts of green 
tomatoes, twelve large cucumbers, one quart of 
string beans, two large cauliflowers, add 
twenty-four small cucumbers and _ thirty-six 
button onions. Wash them, place them.in a 
kettle, sprinkle one pint of salt over them, 
place a plate on them, supporting a weight 
(a flatiron will answer) and let stand over 
night. Drain, return to the kettle, add weak 
vinegar to cover and boil gently for one-half 
hour. Have boiling in another kettle three 
quarts of cider vinegar, one pound of brown 
sugar, one ounce each of turmeric and celery 
salt, one-fourth pound of white mustard seed, 
one small box of mustard and three tablespoon- 


fuls of white pepper. Drain ihe pickle in a 
sieve. Put two quarts of it into the dressing, 
let it boil and then remove with a ladle; con- 
tinue until all is cooked. Pack in glass jars 
and fill them up with the boiling hot dressing. 
Seal carefully. 

Tomato Soy 


Peel and slice one peck of ripe tomatoes 
and eight onions. Add one cupful of salt and 
let stand over night. Drain and add two 
quarts of cider vinegar, one tablespoonful each 
of ground mustard, ginger, cloves and allspice, 
and one-fourth tablespoonful of cayenne. Boil 
slowly two or three hours. When nearly done 
add one pound of brown sugar and one-fourth 
pound of white mustard seed. Cook till thick 
like catsup. Bottle while hot and serve with 
cold meat. This is a very spicy relish. 


CrysTALLizep Fruirs—The manufacture of 
these sweetmeats is really quite a simple matter, 
coming easily within the capabilities of the or- 
dinarily clever housewife, while the expense of 
preparing them is very small. Of the various 
fruits best adapted to this purpose, peaches, 
pears and plums, pineapples, cherries and cur- 
rants, are the most generally used, and are pre- 
pared as follows: Stone the peaches, plums, etc, 
by making a small incision in the side, through 
which the seed is slipped, pare and quarter the 
pears, and cut the pineapple into slices, half an 
inch in thickness, across the fruit. Weigh and 
allow an equal quantity of the best white 
sugar, make a rich sirup, adding one small 
cup of water to each pound of sugar. Boil for 
a few minutes together, then add the fruit and 
cook gently until clear, but unbroken. Remove 
carefully on to a wire strainer and let it stand 
about an hour, or until perfectly cold, then 
sprinkle liberally with powdered sugar, and 
stand the strainer on a dish in a moderately 
warm oven for two hours. At the expiration 
of that time turn the fruit, sprinkling as before 
with the sugar, repeating the process until the 
juice has quite ceased to drip, and the outside 
is dry and crystallized. It is then removed 
from the oven and allowed to get perfectly 
cold, before being packed away in small boxes 
between layers of waxed papers. Thus packed 
and stored away in a dry place, it will retain 
its perfect condition for an indefinite length of 
time, forming a charming adjunct to the house- 
keeper’s store of “extras.” It is perhaps neces- 
sary to add a word of caution in regard to 
overheating the oven, the exact amount required 
being ascertained by experimenting, since too 
great a degree of heat will most effectually 
change a delicious sweetmeat into the toughest 
of leather.—Edith Drage. 
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The Home Pickle Factory 


There are a few general rules to be observed 
in pickle making. If possible, never use brass, 
copper or tin utensils, the action of the acid 
on these metals often produces a poison. If 
brass or copper is used, and our grandmoth- 
ers had nothing else, the most scrupulous 
cleanliness is necessary; they ought to be pol- 
ished so one can see one’s face in them. If 
it is necessary to purchase a vessel, choose por- 
celain or granite ware, which are easily cleaned 
and absolutely safe, unless the enamel wears 
off; then the iron is as dangerous as copper. 
Use the best cider or white wine vinegar. Never 
boil it more than from five to seven minutes, 
or its strength will be reduced. Pack pickles 
away in glass or stone jars that are perfectly 
clean. See that pickles are always well cov- 
ered with vinegar. Watch their condition 
closely for a week or two and if they show 
symptoms of not keeping, pour away the liquor 
about them, then cover with fresh vinegar and 
spices. When ground spices are used, tie them 
in tiny muslin bags. Keep pickles sealed as 
tightly as fruit, and when a few have been 
used from a jar or can cover closely again. 
Put a bit of horse-radish root into each jar; 
this will aid much in the keeping of pickles. 


Sweet Pickled Cucumbers 

For this pickle the larger-sized, ripe cucum- 
bers are generally the most suitable. Cut them 
into quarters lengthwise and allow them to 
stand for twenty-four hours covered with vin- 
egar. Drain them and put into a stone jar. 
Boil together for five minutes one quart of 
fresh vinegar, two pounds of light brown 
sugar, one tablespoon of salt and one ounce 
of cassia buds. Pour over the cucumbers and 
cover closely. 


Cucumber Pickles 


Always pick cucumbers in the early morning 
or late at night; gathering them under a hot 
sun oftens proves a death blow to the vines. 
Choose the smallest cucumbers and absolutely 
perfect cnes. Put a layer of cucumbers in a 
glass can and scattered through them fine strips 
of horse-radish root. Mix a gallon of vinegar 
with half a gallon of water, add to it one 
cup of salt and pour it cold over the packed 
cucumbers. Fill the jar overflowing and seal 
immediately. 


This recipe, which is quite different from any 
offered in the cook books, is original with Miss 
Stella A. Downing, principal of the New 
England cooking school, and the result is per- 
fection. Miss Downing claims that brine and 
a strong vinegar make pickles strong enough 
to take one’s breath away, while the spices 
and sugar, so often added to boiling vinegar, 


result in a pickle withered to the heart. There 
is the advantage of not having to trouble with 
preliminary soaking in brine, boiling of vine- 
gar and all the umnecessary work often 
incurred. The mixture of vinegar and salt, if 
not all required immediately, may be kept 
tightly corked and used as cucumbers ripen, 
filling a can every few days as the vines are 
laden with fruit. 
Mixed Pickles 

For mixed pickles one may put together cau- 
liflowers, cut in flowers, button onions, tiny 
cucumbers, string beans cut in two, nasturtium 
seeds, small peppers, lima beans, morsels of 
watermelon rind, and green tomatoes cut in 
slices. Drop them into scalding strong brine 
and allow them to cook in it for a few minutes, 
dip out with a skimmer and drain in a colan- 
der till quite dry. Pack into cans and over each 
pour a prepared pickle made by boiling with 
one quart of vinegar, two tablespoons of sugar, 
one teaspoon of salt and four tablespoons of 
mustard. Pour over the pickles while hot and 
seal immediately. 
French Relish 

Pare, split and seed sixty full-grown, old 
cucumbers. Let them stand covered with salt 
for twenty-four hours, then wipe them off and 
set in the sun to dry. When they are shriveled 
and dry, wash them in vinegar and pack them 
in a layer in a stone jar which can be tightly 
covered. Over them put a thin layer of 
shredded horse-radish, garlic, button onions 
and mustard seed. Boil two quarts of vinegar, 
two ounces of ginger root, one ounce of all- 
spice berries, and one ounce of turmeric. 
Allow this to cool and pour over the cucum- 
bers. Cover tightly. Do not use till three 
months old. 


Watermelon Rind Pickle 

Cut the watermelon rind in two-inch pieces 
and pare off thinly the hard shell. For fourteen 
pounds of the rind make a pickle as follows: 
Mix fcur teaspoons of ground allspice, four 
teaspoons of ground cinnamon, one teaspoon 
of ground mace and two teaspoons of ground 
cloves, and divide into six parts; tie each up 
in a tiny muslin bag, not very tightly, but with 
room enough to swell. Into a porcelain kettle 
put eight pounds of light-brOwn sugar and one 
quart of vinegar, break into morsels one ounce 
of ginger root, add it and the spice bags. Let 
it come to the boil, then put in the rind. Set 
aside from the fire, cover closely and allow 
to stand in a cool place till morning. Lift 
the rind with a skimmer and let the liquor 
come again to a boil. Add the rind again and 
allow it to stand twenty-four hours. Repeat 
this process nine times. The last day cook the 
rind slowly in the sirup, then put into jars 
and seal. 


Pickled Nasturtium Seed 


In various gravies and sauces nasturtium 
seeds prove an excellent substitute for capers. 
Gather the green seeds after the flowers dry 
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off and before they grow large and ripe. Make 
a strong brine of salt and water and pour over 
the green seeds. Let them lie in this for two 
days, then put in cold water for twenty-four 
hours. Drain and pack in bottles, pour over 
them a scalding vinegar spiced with mace, 
peppercorns and cloves and slightly sweetened 
with white sugar. Seal tight. Allow the seeds 
to pickle a month before using them. 
Indian Pickle 

‘This is prepared by a housewife who has 
spent many years in India. Make a strong 
pickle from one gallon of vinegar, half a pound 
of salt, a quarter of a pound of garlic, a 
quarter of a pound of ginger root, two ounces 
of white mustard seed and two teaspoons 
of cayenne pepper. Let it come to the boil, 
then pour hot over a jar of anything one 
wishes to pickle. It may be one vegetable, 
such as cucumbers, or a mixture of green 
things—onions, cauliflower, string beans, rad- 
ishes, lima beans or peppers. Before covering 
with vinegar they should have stood in salt for 
three or four days, the brine being washed off 
before pickling. Put them hot into cans and 
seal immediately. In three weeks they will be 
ready for use. 


Corrace Cueese—Do not waste your milk. 
Have a clean earthen jar and keep in a cool 
place. If it is tightly covered it can be kept 
in the refrigerator if the latter is large enough. 
Of course, in cold weather one seldom has 
sour milk, but in summer milk will not keep 
much over a day, even on ice. So at the end 
of each day throw into the earthen pot your 
surplus milk. Do this up to five or six days. 
In very hot weather you cannot keep it so 
long, when cool you can keep it for a week, 
but remember, milk if kept tightly closed in 
a warm place for a long time will become a 
wriggling mass of white worms, so be on 
the safe side and do not let it be more than 
a few days stale. Put on the stove and pour 
boiling water from the teakettle. Have ready 
some clean cheesecloth bags or sew up more 
securely old flour and salt bags, after thorough- 
ly washing. Let someone hold with two 
hands one of these over the dishpan, so that 
you can pour in your milk. Now pour on and 
in, completely deluging it, a teakettle of boiling 
water. Tie top with strong string and hang 
to drain till fairly dry and cheesy. Scrape 
out and mix with pepper, salt and thick cream. 
This will be a perfectly sweet and appetizing 
dish, especially for hot weather.—E. S. H. 


InsteApD of baking fish loaf, try cooking it in 
a double boiler, placing a buttered paper in the 
bottom.—M. 


September Fruits 


Hard, tough fruit, such as quinces, citron and 
hard pears, are much easier to preserve if first 
steamed. Cut them into pieces as large as 
required, set a soup plate in a steamer and let 
them cook until they can be pierced with a 
straw. A few minutes’ boiling in the sirup is 
all that is required, then they may be cooked 
till almost transparent, add to the sirup the 
juice which oozes from the fruit in the 
steamer. Do not attempt putting up large 
quantities of fruit at once, unless there is dan- 
ger of its immediate spoiling. Small quantities 
finished, sealed and put away generally prove 
to have better keeping qualities than when a 
score of cans are proudly exhibited as the 
work of a few hours. 


Canned Quinces 


Wash and pare the quinces, reserving all the 
parings and cores for jelly, as they contain 
the greatest quantity of gelatinous matter. Cut 
each pared quince into thin, even slices cross- 
wise, adding the ends to the parings. With 
a tiny cutter about the size of a ten-cent piece 
cut the core out clean, and the quince will be 
like the rings in which evaporated apples come. 
Save every morsel of core, as it is the strength 
of quince jelly. Put the rings of quince in a 
preserving kettle and just cover with boiling 
water. Allow them to simmer very slowly till 
perfectly tender, then lift carefully and pack 
into cans set in boiling water. To each quart 
of water in which the fruit was cooked add 
one pound of granulated sugar and let it boil 
for seven minutes. Remove the scum, pour 
boiling over the quince rings till the jar over- 
flows. Seal tightly. Steam the quinces, if 
preferred, reserving all the juice that drains 
from them to add to the sirup. It takes longer 
than simmering, but if the fruit is very ripe 
it is apt to keep its shape better. 


Sweet Apples and Quinces 


If quinces are expensive a preserve can be 
made by using one-half sweet, hard apples and 
one-half quinces. Steam the two fruits sepa- 
rately, as the apples will cook in half the time. 
Finish exactly as directed for quinces alone. 
Quince Preserve 

Wash, pare and quarter the quinces. Steam 
them till tender. Make a sirup from two 
cups of water added to one pound of sugar. 
When it has boiled for a few minutes add 
the steamed quinces and cook till they are 
red and transparent, but do not lose their 
shape. Fill jelly glasses two-thirds full with 
fruit, simmer the sirup a few minutes and pour 


over the quince till each glass is full. Cover 
when cold. 


Quince Jelly 


Add to each quart of cores and parings 
from preserved quinces two whole quinces cut 
in small pieces. Pour into a preserving kettle 
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and cook gently until the fruit is in a mush. 
Put into a jelly bag, hang in a warm place 
and allow the juice to drip into an earthen 
bowl. Be careful that the jelly bag does not 
become chilled; quinces are so full of gelatine 
that should the quince become hardened much 
of it would be lost. Do not squeeze the fruit, 
however. Put the juice in a preserving kettle, 
measure before cooking and allow one pound 
of sugar to each pint of juice. Allow it to 
simmer for half an hour, then add the sugar, 
well warmed in the oven, boil five minutes and 
pour into glasses. 


Crabapple Jelly 


Crabapple or apple jelly is made in the 
same way as quince jelly, choosing very tart, 
red-skinned fruit. Wash them, remove all 
imperfections, cut into quarters and cook till 
tender. 


Quince Marmalade 


Wipe quinces, cut out the blossom and slice 
into small pieces. Add enough cold water to 
them in a preserving pan to almost cover, then 
stew till the fruit falls in pieces. Press 
through a potato ricer and to each pound of 
pulp add three-quarters of a pound of warmed 
sugar. Simmer slowly twenty minutes, stirring 
frequently, as this preserve will burn easily. 
Put into glasses. 

Grape Jelly 

Wild grapes which are not quite ripe make 
the nicest jelly. Pick them over carefully, dis- 
carding all imperfect ones, wash and put in a 
preserving kettle with one cup of water added 
to two pounds of grapes. Simmer till soft, 
drain and add a pound of hot sugar to each 
pint of juice. Simmer three minutes, skim and 
pour into glasses. A delicious jelly may be 
made from equal quantities of grape juice and 
apple juice. 


Grape Jam 


Pick over grapes and squeeze the pulp from 
the skins. Put the pulp in a kettle and simmer 
slowly till the seeds separate from the fruit. 
Press the pulp through a potato ricer and 
add to it the grape skins. To each pint of pulp 
and skins add one pint of sugar. Cook slowly 
for half an hour, stirring often to prevent 
burning. Seal in glasses. 


Pear Chips 

This is an unusually delicious preserve, rich, 
finely flavored and of a ruby color. Use for 
it hard winter pears. Pare, quarter and core, 
then cut in thin slices. Over six pounds of 
pear chips pour three pounds and three ounces 
of ginger root, cut in small pieces. Let this 
stand over night. In the morning add three 
lemons, cut in fine slices. Cook very slowly 
three hours, hardly allowing the preserve to 
boil. Put away in a stone jar and keep closely 
covered. 

Barberry Jelly 

Pick barberries before they are quite ripe, 
mixing about one-third ripe berries with two- 
thirds half ripe. Mash in a preserving kettle, 
adding no water, then cook very slowly. Strain 
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and allow one pint of sugar to a pint of juice. 
Boil the juice five minutes, add the heated 
sugar, cook for three or four minutes, skim 
and pour into glasses. 

Preserved Citron 


Cut a citron melon into long strips. Remove 
the skin and inside pulp, then cut into half- 
inch cubes. Put the citron in a steamer and let 
it cook till tender enough to pierce with a 
straw. Make a sirup from one cup of water to 
a pound of sugar, add to it two lemons, sliced 
very fine. When it has boiled for a few min- 
utes, drop into it the steamed citron cubes 
and let them cook till transparent. Seal in 
cans. 


My Coffee 
By E. S. H. 


Have the coffee ground, not pulverized, as 
this will make any coffee muddy. When the 
old-fashioned tin coffee pot is used—and this 
is the only kind to use, I most emphatically 
declare, and in the face of many of our best 
cooks—buy, a new one once a year and be 
very careful about washing it. Ninety-nine 
per cent of all cooks do not wash a coffee pot 
decently. Wash in boiling hot suds with a 
clean dishcloth. Rinse in boiling water. Do 
not wipe, but turn upside down on the range to 
dry. All tins should be washed this way, and 
iron pots and pans of any description. Throw 
in a piece of washing soda whenever you think 
of it, and the utensils will shine like silver. 
Put the coffee into your coffee pot to the pro- 
portion of a heaping tablespoonful to each per- 
son and one for the pot. Cover this with clear 
cold water. Now wash a clean shelled egg 
and crush in the shell with the coffee and cold 
water, reserving the contents for the end. Put 
on the range and let steam or get warmed 
through, but be careful not to burn. Now pour 
on boiling water. If you want to be accurate, 
measure off the boiling water by cupfuls. If 
any take two cups put in one more cupful than 
there will be drinkers and the coffee will be 
strong enough. Let boil pretty hard for ten 
minutes. Five will do, but ten are better. 
Now set on back part of range and put in a 
tablespoonful of cold water and the beaten egg. 
Let stand, but do not allow to boil till ready 
to pour off, which do through an ordinary tea 
strainer. 


Tin Covers screwed down tightly on jars 
are easily removed by taking hold of them 
with a piece of sandpaper.—I. R. S. 
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VEGETABLE SALADS 


Vegetable Salads 


The making of vegetable salads is so easy, 
in nearly every case the simple French dressing 
being all that is required, that every house- 
wife ought to know how to mix it. The 
French dressing used in the New England 
cooking school cannot be improved upon. Pin 
this recipe over the cooking table and learn 
it by heart; it may be used for all salads, never 
deviating from quantities unless you require 
a salad for eight or ten people, when the rule 
may be doubled, or may be divided by two if 
there are only two or three people in the fam- 
ily. This amount will serve from four to six 
people, according to their appetite. Set a bowl 
in the refrigerator for half an hour before 
making the dressing; if the oil is chilled, too, 
the work will be found easier. Into the bowl 
put half a teaspoon of salt, a quarter teaspoon 
of pepper and two tablespoons of vinegar, stir 
till thoroughly mixed, then pour in slowly 
while stirring constantly with a wire whisk, 
a quarter of a cup of olive oil. Add a bit 
of ice as large as a walnut and beat with the 
whisk till the dressing is as thick as cream. 
It is then ready to pour over the salad. 


Vegetables to be used in salads can scarcely 
be too fresh. They should be thoroughly 
washed, laid in a basin of ice water and 
allowed to stand till crisp. Drain them, shake 
as much water from them as possible, then 
dry between towels. Do not add the dressing 
except in the case of potato salad or in a salad 
made of cold, left-over or canned vegetables, 
till just before sending to the table. Green 
vegetables will wilt if left to stand covered 
with dressing. When a number of vegetables 
are used in the same salad, but with the 
greatest of care in keeping them separate when 
in the dish, each vegetable ought to be mari- 
nated before putting the salad together. Mari- 
nate means pouring French dressing over a 
salad material and allowing it to become well 
seasoned before serving. Occasionally the 
least possible flavor is desired in a salad of 
garlic or onion. For this purpose make what 
the French call a chapon. Take an inch of 
bread crust and rub it with a clove of garlic 
or an onion, cut in two and dipped in salt. 
Put the crust in the bottom of the dish before 
arranging the salad, and there will be an 
aroma of the herb rather than a flavor. 


In nearly every salad lettuce has a place. 
Gather it early in the morning before the sun 
is hot, put it in a paper bag and lay in the 
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refrigerator; in a few hours it will be deli- 
ciously crisp. When shredded lettuce is called 
for, tear it with the fingers, as cutting makes 
it wilt. 

Delicious salads may be made from left-over 
vegetables. If they have the remains of a 
sauce clinging to them, put them in a colander 
and set under the cold water faucet to wash 
it away. Drain and use as if newly cooked 
for the salad. The only difference is they 
will require more time to marinate. Handle 
a salad as gently as possible; never stir mate- 
rials together or pat or mold into shape, for 
this will rob the dish of its sightliness and 
much of its flavor. Toss lightly to mix the 
dressing with a silver fork, running it quickly 
around the edge of the dish with the same 
movement as in cutting the whites of eggs into 
a cake. Do not stick religiously to one flavor 
for vegetable salads; try onion one day, gar- 
lic another, tarragon vinegar, or chives, or 
Worcestershire sauce; each flavor is so differ- 
ent that even when one is limited in material 
there is still the variety which is the spice of 
life. It is a good idea to keep some homemade 
flavoring vinegar constantly on hand. 


Spiced Vinegars 

Put two-thirds of a cup of vinegar in a 
saucepan, add two thick slices of onion, half a 
teaspoon of celery seed, two bay leaves and 
half a teaspoon of black pepper. Boil till 
reduced one-half, strain, cool and bottle. A 
teaspoon of this, added to the dressing for a 
cabbage salad or cold slaw, gives an excellent 
flavor. Fruit can be used in the same way, or 
nasturtium seeds. When making a beet salad 
use the crimson vinegar of the pickle to add 
to the oil instead of plain vinegar. Tarragon 
vinegar, which is expensive in the stores, may 
be very cheaply made at home by steeping 
tarragon leaves in hot vinegar, while six cloves 
of garlic mashed and added to a pint of vine- 
gar give the garlic flavor excellently. 


Study always the nice look of a salad. For 
instance, a tomato from which the pulp is 
scooped, mixed with a mayonnaise, returned to 
the ruddy cup and set on a lettuce leaf, has 
a decorative possibility, even if it does not 
taste any better than when the tomatoes are 
sliced and masked with a mayonnaise. Beets 
may be served in the same way. An attractive 
way for serving a string bean salad is to lay 
the green “strings” log cabin fashion on a 
lettuce leaf till the pile is about two or three 
inches high. The beans ought previously to 
have been marinated. On top of each “cabin” 
drop a teaspoon of mayonnaise. Garnish with 
a few capers. 
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Uses for Pimientos 
By Eveanor M. Lucas 


The taste for piquant dishes has resulted in 
giving us the pimiento, the large red peppers, 
put up in oil, that are sweet, yet bite the tongue 
lovingly. Abroad, pimientos are in great 
request for kitchen use; there is hardly a 
savory sauce, soup or salad that would not be 
better for a bit of these peppers. They give a 
distinctive flavor and are exceedingly decora- 
tive in effect for garnishing. But there are 
further uses for the peppers, which should 
especially commend them to the housewife who 
is obliged to cater to an appetite that craves 
highly spiced foods, and the following recipes 
will give savory dishes: 


Pimientos and Cheese 

For each person use one pimiento, one tea- 
spoon of chopped olives and one tablespoon of 
Camembert cheese, or fromage de brie. Drain 
the oil from the pimientos; press the chopped 
olives into the cheese and work it into an 
oblong shape, dust with salt and paprika and 
place in the pimientos. Put on a baking pan 
and heat in the oven. When hot place on 
toasted crackers and serve with a lettuce salad. 


Pimientos on Toast : 

Drain and cut the pimientos in quarters 
lengthwise. Place in a saute pan and let be- 
come very hot, adding to every six pimientos 
a tablespoon of butter, a tablespoon of chopped 
parsley, the juice of half a lemon and a dusting 
of salt. Place on hot buttered toast, and serve. 


Scrambled Eggs with Pimientos and Tomato 
Put one tablespoon of butter in a frying pan, 
add a tablespoon of finely minced onion; let 
it become brown; add a pint of canned toma- 
toes, a teaspoon of salt, and let reduce one-half 
by rapid boiling; add six pimientos chopped 
fine, and place over hot water. Beat six eggs 
without separating until light, add a teaspoon 
of salt. Put the eggs into a frying pan with 
two tablespoons of butter, and cook until thick 
and creamy, stirring all the time. Turn into 
a hot dish, sprinkle with chopped parsley and 
pour the sauce around. 


Pimiento Timbale with Eggs 

Fry brown a tablespoon of onion, finely 
chopped, in a tablespoon of butter, add a table- 
spoon of chopped truffies, one cup of fine bread 
crumbs and one cup of hot veal stock. Let it 
simmer five minutes, add a tablespoon of 
chopped parsley, a teaspoon of salt and a dust- 
ing of nutmeg. Remove from the fire and 
allow to cool a little. Add four eggs that have 
been beaten until thick. Butter a small bowl 
or timbale mold, one holding a quart. Line 
it with whole pimientos and pour the egg mix- 
ture in carefully. Place the mold in a pan of 
hot water and cook in the oven until the center 
is firm; about thirty minutes will suffice. Turn 
out of the mold carefully, surround with pieces 
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of bread that have been dipped in egg yolks 
and milk and fried a delicate brown in butter. 
Serve with onion sauce, or a tomato sauce. 
Pimientos Stuffed 

Use one cup of cooked chopped meat, veal, 
beef or chicken, add half a cup of fine bread 
crumbs, a tablespoon of melted butter, two 
tablespoons of olives and one tablespoon of 
chopped parsley. Mix all well together, add a 
tablespoon, level measure, of celery salt. Drain 
the pimientos and stuff with the mixture, place 
in a baking pan and heat thoroughly. Have 
ready some little ramekins, partly filled with a 
rich white sauce; place in each a stuffed 
pimiento, sprinkle with chopped truffle and 
serve. A good entree. 
Pimientos and Mushrooms 

Line small timbale molds with strips of 
pimientos. Peel the caps and break in small 
pieces one cup of mushrooms, saute in a table- 
spoon of butter, add a tablespoon of onion 
juice, a tablespoon of parsley, a teaspoon of 
salt and two tablespoons of flour; mix all 
together ; add half a cup of beef stock; remove 
from the fire. Stir in the yolks of two eggs, 
well beaten, and a tablespoon of Madeira. Fill 
the lined molds with the mixture. Bake in a 
pan of hot water for twenty minutes. Turn 
out on rounds of toast and surround with a 
thick mushroom sauce. 


Mignon Salad 


Pick off all defective leaves from a quart of 
Brussels sprouts, wash well; cover with boil- 
ing water, add a teaspoon of salt and a pinch of 
saleratus. Boil rapidly uncovered for half an 
hour; drain and chill. Cut them in halves and 
arrange in a circle on a pretty plate. Fill the 
center with shredded lettuce mixed with a 
French dressing, and sprinkle over all two 
tablespoons of finely chopped pimientos. 

Salad a la Toulouse 

Boil in salted water some artichoke hearts 
When cold, scoop out the centers with a smali 
spoon. Cut some hard-boiled eggs in cubes; 
to half a cupful add the same quantity of fine- 
cut celery, four chopped pimientos and one cup 
of green mayonnaise (ravigote). Fill the arti- 
choke cups with this end cover the top with a 
slice of pimiento. Serve on lettuce leaves. 
Waldorf Salad 


Mix one cup of chopped celery, half a cup 
of English walnut meats, one cup of cream 
mayonnaise and one-third of a cup of chopped 
pimientos. Fill into apples that have been 
pared and the cores removed, leaving only a 
thin wall. Place on a bed of shredded endive 
and serve. 


Chiffonade Salad 


Cut tender white stalks of celery in half-inch 
lengths; peel and remove all the white pith 
from some grape fruit, and cut into tiny pieces. 
Use equal parts of celery and grape fruit; add 
to every cupful four pimientos, chopped fine, 
and mix with half a cup of cream mayonnaise. 
Serve in nests of lettuce leaves. Garnish the 
tops with a little red pepper cut in fanciful 
shape. 
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A MAN’S KITCHEN, PLANNED AND USED BY A MAN AFTER HIS OWN IDEAS, 


OPENING OUT FROM 


HIS PRIVATE OFFICE, THIS KITCHEN IS USED BY A MANUFACTURER IN THE PREPARATION OF 


HIS DAILY LUNCHES. 
AND SINK. 


EVERYTHING 


EXPRESSLY FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Dish-Washing 
By Cc. 5. 


The first step is well-scraped dishes. I find 
a dainty help in the use of cheap tissue paper 
for wiping out greasy dishes. Into a small 
dishpan half full of boiling hot water put a 
piece of common kitchen soap and allow it to 
remain only long enough to make the water 
slightly soapy. A regular order of dish-wash- 
ing should be observed: first the glasses, next 
the silver, then the cups and saucers, followed 
by the sticky and greasy dishes, and last the 
pots and pans and kettles. One should have 
three dish-mops, a small one for the glasses 
and after-dinner coffee cups, another for the 
other dishes, and a third for the cook- 
ing utensils. If the cooking utensils are 
properly scraped before being put into the 
water they can be cleaned perfectly without the 
use of that abomination, a dishcloth. The 


mops should be carefully washed after use and 
be hung in a bright, warm place to dry thor- 
oughly. 
and wash carefully. 


Take one dish in the hand at a time 
When dishes are handled 


WITHIN REACH, HE SAYS, WITHOUT LEAVING THE STOVE 
EVERY UTENSIL HAS ITS OUTLINE MARKED IN BLUE PENCIL ON THE WALL, TO 
SHOW WHERE IT BELONGS, AS INDICATED IN THE PICTURE. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 


in this way only the tips of the fingers of the 
left hand need come in contact with the dish- 
water. As soon as the dishwater in the pan 
gets cool or becomes at all dirty, it should be 
emptied out and the pan be refilled half full 
of boiling water. The dishwater should never 
be allowed to become like “boarding house 
Dishes can of course be dried more 
easily when scalded. 


” 
soup. 


A Cius SANpwicH—Toast a slice of bread 
evenly and lightly and butter it. On one half 
put, first, a thin slice of bacon which has been 
broiled till dry and tender, next a slice of the 
white meat of either turkey or chicken. Over 
one-half of this place a circle cut from a ripe 
tomato and over the other half a tender leaf 
of lettuce. Cover these with a generous layer 
of mayonnaise, and complete this delicious 
“whole meal” sandwich with the remaining 
piece of toast—A. W. 


Smatt Mops, which can be obtained at any 
furnishing store, are most useful in cleaning 
bathroom vaults, etc.—E. L. B. 
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Just How 


Bits of Culinary Wisdom Gathered at the New 
England Cooking School 


Fish which are best ‘suited for broiling when 
split open are mackerel, bluefish, shad, young 
cod, trout and whitefish. Smelts, perch and 
small trout may be broiled whole, while halibut, 
salmon and swordfish broil well in steaks. 
Cod, haddock, whitefish, shad, bass, small sal- 
mon and bluefish may be baked whole, while 
the best fish for boiling are small whole cod, 
haddock and thick pieces of salmon, halibut and 
swordfish. 

When dressing a salad at the table first mix 
the oil and seasonings and pour over, turning 
and tossing till every leaf is coated. Next 
pour over the vinegar and toss again. If you 
should use the vinegar first, the oil would not 
coat the wet vegetables. 

When a cake contains too much flour or has 
baked too fast, it will sink from the edges or 
rise up sharply with a crack in the middle. 
If cake has a coarse grain it was not beaten 
enough or the oven was too slow. 

If you have to use bread flour instead of 
pastry flour in a baking powder mixture, deduct 
two tablespoons from each cup in the directions, 
as nearly all recipes in a reliable cook book are 
written for pastry flour. 

The directions which accompany a cereal 
never give time enough for cooking. Some 
say fifteen minutes, others half an hour. One 
to two hours, when the double boiler is used, 
is none too long. 

Never stir coarse, flaky cereals after put- 
ting them to cook in the boiling water. Fine, 
granular cereals may be put in cold water to 
keep them from getting lumpy and beaten dur- 
ing the cooking. 

Wash eggs when they come from the mar- 
ket, then the shells may be saved for clearing 
coffee or soup. 

A cooking teacher speaks of beating eggs till 
dry. That means they have lost their shine 
and look dry. When they are whipped, flaky 
bits fly off the egg beater 

For a custard, French omelet, various sauces 
and puddings, eggs are only slightly beaten. 
About twelve or fourteen strokes of a whisk 
mean slightly beaten. 

If large bubbles appear on the top of a grid- 
dle cake as soon as it is put to cook, you may 
know your griddle is too hot. 

Choose beets which have fresh tops and earth 
about the roots. If beets look very clean you 
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may be sure that they were wilted once and the 
marketman plumped them up by soaking. 
When cooking beets do not cut the tops too 
short; the vegetable will lose its color and 
sweetness. 

In using sour milk the proportion for gin- 
gerbread, biscuits, cake or almost any dough 
or batter is one teaspoon of baking soda to 
two cups of sour milk. 

In making a recipe which calls for cream of 
tartar and soda, if you wish to use baking 
powder, remember two teaspoons of cream of 
tartar and one teaspoon of baking soda are 
equal to three teaspoons of baking powder. 

Before using corn meal in a bread always 
scald it to soften its starch. There is not time 
enough during the baking for this to be done 
properly. Do this by scalding half of the milk 
or water you use, then pour it hot over the 
corn meal. Next add the eggs, the rest of the 
cold liquid, then the flour and baking powder 
sifted together. 

Always choose macaroni or spaghetti made 
in this country in preference to that with a 
French or Italian label. Cleaner methods are 
used in the domestic than in foreign manu- 
facture. 

Bread keeps moist longer if you allow one 
tablespoon of shortening to each cup of liquid. 

When making bread in cold weather first 
warm the bread pan, the flour and the knead- 
ing board. 

When pan broiling chops always stand them 
for a minute on their ends that the fat edge may 
be cooked crisp and brown instead of remain- 
ing pale and unsightly. 

When cooking a small roast first sear it all 
over on a hot spider. This will immediately 
drive in the meat juices and less heat will be 
required in the oven. 

If corned beef is very red, which means it 
is very salt, put it to cook in cold water. This 
draws out a portion of the salt. 

In hot weather use no vegetables in soup 
stock; it will keep better. Add the vege- 
tables in making the soup. 

If making a gelatine dessert on_a hot or a 
wet day, add a little more gelatine than the 
recipe requires, half as much again if you 
wish to mold fruit into the jelly. 

An ordinary sized box of pulverized gela- 
tine holds five tablespoonfuls. 

A tough piece of meat can be very nicely 
stewed in a double boiler. It will take twice 
as long, however, as if cooked directly over 
the fire. 
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2 the palate and does not try the diges- 
tion. It is the most suitable of all desserts 

for children and people who use their brains. 
Used in connection with fresh fruit it makes a 
seasonable dainty. 


It is absolutely pure (its transparency proves it); 


it is granulated—measure with a spoon like sugar. 


When buying 


Knox’s Gelatine 


speak the name plainly. This is important be- 
cause unfair competitors take similar names to 
trade on my reputation. Remember that 


Knox is spelled K-N-O0-X 


It will give me pleasure to mail FREE my book of seventy 
“Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,” if you will send the name 
of your grocer. If you can’t do this, send a two-cent stamp. For 
5c. in stamps the book and full pint sample. For 15c. the book 
and full two-quart package (two for 25c.) 

Pink color for fancy desserts in every large package. A package 
of Knox’s Gelatine will make two quarts (half gallon) of jelly. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 40 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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When you write advertisers please mention Goop Housekeerinc. 
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Tomatoes in Twelve Ways 


The twelve ways here offered are largely new 
recipes, some from English cooks, some adapted 
from recipes of the famous Soyer. 


Tomatoes Stuffed 

Cut a thin slice off the tops of eight large, 
firm tomatoes and with a spoon carefully lift 
out the pulp. Rub it through a sieve, discard- 
ing the seeds. To the juice add half a cup 
of stale bread crumbs, two tablespoons of 
melted butter, a dust of salt, pepper and paprika 
and half a teaspoon of minced parsley. Stuff 
the tomato shells with chis, put a bit of butter 
on top of each and set in a hot oven for ten 
minutes. 


Tomato Farcies 

Scoop out the tomato pulp, leaving the shells, 
and fill with a stuffing made from half a cup 
of sausage meat, four tablespoons of stale 
bread crumbs, one teaspoon minced parsley, 
a shred of garlic, one teaspoon of tarragon 
vinegar and one teaspoon of finely minced 
onion. Set the tomatoes in a baking dish, cover 
with buttered bread crumbs and bake till chest- 
nut brown. Just before sending to the table 
squeeze over them the juice of one lemon. 


Deviled Tomatoes 

For this dish cook six large, solid tomatoes. 
Wipe, peel and cut in slices half an inch thick. 
Dust with pepper, salt and flour and saute in 
brown butter. Lift each slice carefully with a 
skimmer when cooked and lay on a hot platter. 
Pour over them a sauce made as follows: 
Cream half a cup of butter, add four teaspoons 
of powdered sugar, two teaspoons of mustard, 
half a teaspoon of salt, a dust of cayenne, the 
yolks of two hard-boiled eggs rubbed to a 
paste, two eggs beaten slightly and a quarter 
of a cup of vinegar. While the tomatoes saute 
put the sauce to cook in a bowl set in a tea- 
kettle—the double boiler is too hot for it— 
and pour when thickened over the sauted 
tomatoes. 
Tomatoes in the Chafing Dish 

This dish may be made delicious in the blazer 
of a chafing-dish or in a spider as desired. Cut 
large tomatoes in slices—do not peel them— 
dust them with salt, pepper, paprika and 
powdered sugar, then roll in sifted czacker 
crumbs. Put two tablespoons of butter in the 
blazer and cook the tomatoes till browned. 
Serve on hot plates with fingers of buttered 
toast. 
Tomatoes with Shrimp Filling 

Scoop the pulp from eight large tomatoes and 
turn each one upside down on a sieve that all 
the liquor may drain from them. Prepare a 
stuffing; brown two slices of onion in two 
tablespoons of butter, lift out the onion when 
cooked and add the tomato pulp. Cook till 
quite thick, add one cup of stale bread crumbs, 
mix thoroughly, lift from the stove and stir 
into it a quarter of a cup of cream, one and 
a half cups of shrimps cut into inch pieces and 
a seasoning of salt and paprika. Fill the 
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tomato shells with this stuffing, covered with 
buttered crumbs, and bake in a hot oven till 
brown. Serve on rounds of hot buttered toast. 


Scalloped Tomatoes 

Scald and peel half a dozen tomatoes, set 
them in a buttered baking dish, sprinkle with 
pepper, salt and a dust of powdered sugar. 
aad with buttered dry crumbs and bake till 
rown. 


Tomatoes with Spaghetti Stuffing 

Scoop the inside from eight tomatoes. To 
one and a half cups of cooked spaghetti add 
the tomato pulp, one tablespoon of butter, 
pepper, salt and a few drops of onion juice. 
Fill each tomato cover with buttered crumbs 
and bake till brown. Instead of preparing the 
spaghetti, a left-over of spaghetti or macaroni 
slightly chopped may be very savorily utilized 
for this dish. 


Baked Tomatoes, Creole Style 

Cut into two halves crosswise, six fine large 
tomatoes, place them’in a buttered baking pan 
and sprinkle over them two green peppers 
finely chopped, one teaspoon of chopped onion, 
two tablespoons of butter in small morsels and 
a liberal seasoning of salt and paprika. Lift 
the tomato slices carefully onto rounds of 
buttered toast, then add to the liquor left in the 
baking pan two tablespoons of butter and two 
tablespoons of flour melted and browned, stir 
well with a wire whisk, add one cup of cream, 
let it boil up, then strain over the tomatoes and 
toast. 


Peeled and Curried Tomatoes 

Cut four large tomatoes into rather thick 
slices. Saute them in one and one-half table- 
spoons of butter. When nearly cooked sprinkle 
with one teaspoon of curry powder, one table- 
spoon of flour, one teaspoon of finely chopped 
enion, a dash of salt and pepper. At the last 
minute add one cup of cream, let it boil up 
and then strain over the tomatoes served on 
buttered rounds of toast. 


Broiled Tomatoes 


For this dish choose tomatoes which are not 
dead ripe. Cut them unpeeled in rather thick 
slices. Dust with pepper, salt and powdered 
sugar, roll in hot melted butter, then in finely 
sifted bread crumbs and brown in a wire broil- 
er over a clear fire. This dish has a delicious 
flavor if instead of rolling in butter the slices 
of tomato are dipped in rich oil mayonnaise. 
Tomato and Scrambled Eggs 

Saute six tomatoes which have been peeled 
and sliced. When they are nearly cooked beat 
three eggs slightly, add two tablespoons of 
milk, pepper and salt. Pour over the tomato 
and lift it here and there lightly with the fork 
till it sets. Serve the egg on a hot platter with 
the slices of tomato on top. 


Tomato with Forcemeat Layers 


Peel fine ripe tomatoes and cut them into 
half-inch slices. Prepare a forcemeat mixture 
made from two cups of stale bread crumbs, 
one tablespoon’of melted butter, one tablespoon 
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Shiner 


Holds any size shoe (ladies’ or 
men’s) perfectly rigid, so that 
the highest polish can be easily 
obtained. It is also an excellent 
shoe stretcher. @ @ @ 
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of sugar, a liberal dust of paprika, one teaspoon 
of salt and one teaspoon of chopped onion. 
Butter a baking dish, put in the bottom a layer 
of tomato slices, then a layer of forcemeat. 
Continue till the dish is filled. Let the top 
layer be slices of tomato. Sprinkle them with 
salt, pepper and powdered sugar, then cover 
with buttered crumbs. Bake three-quarters of 
an hour. For the first twenty minutes keep 
them covered, then allow the top to brown. 


Cauliflower Variety 
By Mary Foster SNIDER 


Buttered Caulifower 

Break a firm head of cauliflower into sprigs 
and cook in boiling water until about half done. 
Then take up, drain, and put into a saucepan 
with two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, the 
juice of one lemon, two tablespoonfuls of white 
sauce or of cream, a pinch of cayenne, a little 
salt, and a small cupful of hot water. Cook 
until tender, take up, strain the gravy, add to 
it one cupful of cream or white sauce, pour 
over the cauliflower, and serve at once. 
Scalloped Cauliflower 

Break the cauliflower into small sprigs and 
cook in boiling salted water until tender. Place 
the pieces in a buttered pudding dish and pour 
over them a sauce made as follows: Mix well 
together one-half pint of bread crumbs, one 
pint of sweet milk, one beaten egg, two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt and a little pepper. Bake 
until slightly browned. One cupful of diced 
chicken or veal added to the sauce makes a 
great improvement. When this is used allow 
an extra cupful of milk and a little more sea- 
soning. 
Savory Cauliflower 

Cook the cauliflower as in above recipes and 
set aside to cool. Prepare a pint of egg batter 
and add to it a teaspoonful of minced parsley 
and a tablespoonful of grated mild cheese. Dip 
each sprig of cauliflower in this batter and fry 
in butter. When done place on a hot dish and 
serve at once. 
Cauliflower Salad 

Stand a firm white cauliflower in salt water 
for half an hour, then cook it in boiling water 
until tender but not quite done. Drain, cool, 
cut into sprigs and arrange these neatly in a 
salad bowl lined with tender leaves. Mash 
the yolks of four hard-boiled eggs and cut the 
whites into petals, arrange these like daisies 
over the cauliflower and pour over a plain 
French dressing. Serve very cold 
Boiled Cauliflower 

Remove the outer leaves and cut off the stem 
close to the flowers. Wash thoroughly in cold 
water and soak in cold salted water (top down- 
ward) for one hour, allowing one tablespoonful 
of salt to one gallon of water. Then tie it in 
a piece of muslin or cheesecloth to keep it 
whole and cook it in slightly salted boiling 
water until tender, keeping it closely covered. 


When done, lift it from the water, remove the 
cloth, stand it in a round dish with the flowers 
up, pour cream sauce over it and serve at once. 
Cauliflower au Gratin 

Boil the cauliflower. Melt a tablespoonful of 
butter in a saucepan and stir smoothly in one 
tablespoonful of flour, thin with half a pint of 
milk, stir until boiling, add four tablespoon- 
fuls of grated cheese, a dash of cayenne and 
salt to taste. Pour this over the cauliflower 
and serve hot. 


Pickled Cauliflower 


Choose fine, mature cauliflower. Cut away 
all the leaves and pull the flowers into small 
bunches. Soak in strong brine for two days, 
drain, put in jars with whole black peppers, 
allspice and stick cinnamon. Cover with boil- 
ing vinegar and seal while hot. 


Cauliflower Croquettes 

Cut small squares of bread a little over three- 
fourths of an inch thick. Hollow out the 
centers and fill with chopped cold cauliflower 
nicely seasoned, and moistened with a little 
cream sauce. Brush over the bread with soft 
butter and place in the oven until very slightly 
browned. 
Cauliflower Croquettes 

Chop two cupfuls of cooked cauliflower 
quite fine, add one-half cupful of bread crumbs 
and one cupful of cream sauce, made by cook- 
ing together one tablespoonful each of butter 
and flour and thinning with one cupful of 
milk; just before removing from the fire add 
one well-beaten egg. Season to taste. Mix all 
well together and set aside to cool. Then form 
into croquettes, egg and bread crumb, and 
fry in butter to a delicate brown. 


Cauliflower in Beef Nests 

Cut slices of rare roast beef rather thin, 
spread them on one side with butter and sea- 
soning and cover with a half-inch layer of 
dressing made by mixing together one cupful 
of chopped cooked cauliflower, one-half cupful 
of bread crumbs, one teaspoonful of minced 
parsley, one beaten egg, and seasoning to taste. 
Roll up, fasten with a neat skewer or tie, and 
fry to a delicate brown in smoking hot oil or 
fat, drain and serve at once. 
Cauliflower Cream Soup 

Cook one pint of finely chopped cauliflower 
in a double boiler with one quart _of milk 
until perfectly tender. Then press through a 
coarse sieve and return to the fire, season to 
taste, add one tablespoonful of butter-and one 
dessertspoonful of cornstarch stirred smoothly 
in a little cold milk. Cook and stir until per- 
fectly smooth and serve at once with small 
squares of buttered brown bread. 


Caulifower Hash 


Allow one cupful of chopped cooked steak 
to two cupfuls of chopped cooked cauliflower. 
Moisten with cream sauce or gravy, season to 
taste, cover with bread crumbs and bits of 
butter, and bake for twenty minutes in a 
moderate oven. 
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ELASTIC RIBBED 


UNION SUITS 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fitting 
like a glove, but softly and without pressure. No but- 
tons down the front. Made for men, women and 
young people. Most convenient to put on, being entered 
at the top and drawn on like trousers. With no other 
kind of underwear can ladies obtain such perfect fit 
for dresses, or wear comfortably so small a corset. 
Made in great variety of fabrics and weights. 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


| 
| 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
Ali orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Fall Suits 
and Jackets 


This is to be a 
season of new 
fashions, and all of 
the novelties are 
shown in our new 
Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, which is 
now ready. Our 
prices this season are 
lower than ever be- 
fore. We keep no 
ready-made stock, 
but make every gar- 
ment to order; if 
what you get from us 
does not please you, 
send it back and we 
will refund your 
money. Our aim is 
your satisfaction. 

Here are 
a few of 
the things 
illustrated 
in our Cata- 
logue for 
the coming 
season : 


$8 up 


New Cloth Gowns, ° 5 ‘ 


Lined throughout in smart new styles and 
materials — all goods sponged and shrunk. 
Jaunty Cloth Costumes, - - $15 up 


Lined throughout with fine quality taffeta silk. 


Suits of Wide Welt Corduroy, - $20 up 
The latest material—with the soft lustre of 
silk velvet, and of splendid wearing qualities 
—either plain, or trimmed with braid or lace. 
Separate Skirts, - . - $4 up 
Full length, jaunty in cut and perfect in finish, 
Rainy Day and Golf Suits and Skirts 


of either plaid back or plain materials. 
Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 
Long Outer Jackets, - $10 up 


This year’s novelty in every approved 
style, shape und color. 7 
Jaunty Short Jackets, - - . $7 up 
In new Winter fabrics, 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

The Catalogue and a full line of the newest samples for 
both suits and cloaks are now ready, and will be sent free 
on request. Be sure to mention whether you wish samples 
for suits or for cloaks, so that we will be able to send you 
a full line of exactly what you desire, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Leople She Neets— 


One hot spring forenoon I went to call on 
Mrs Frank Leslie at her office-in New York. 
She was a hard working business woman in 
those days and her desk was loaded with man- 
uscripts and drawings, while a pile of letters 
and telegrams lay at her elbow, awaiting a visit 
from her stenographer. After a half hour’s 


MRS FRANK LESLIE 


chat she invited me to stay to luncheon. “I 
never leave the office at noon,” she explained; 
“T eat a tabloid luncheon.” I racked my brain 
to imagine what a tabloid lunchegn might be. 
To-day every school child would understand, 
but some years ago “tabloid” was a word that 
was not so widely advertised. Mrs Leslie 
rang a bell by her desk, and presently a colored 
man appeared. 

“Bring luncheon,” said the lady. 

In two minutes he was back with a silver 
tray; it held two glasses of ice water and a 


dozen white tablets on a tiny cut glass dish. 
I imagined they were the digestion pills some 
folks believe in getting away with before they 
begin a meal. I was ready to decline them, 
because. I had never known what indigestion 
meant. Mrs Leslie gave me a shock when 
she explained that the “tabloids” were our 
luncheon. She told me of what they were 
composed. I can’t remember now the amount 
of material for the building of blood, bone and 
muscle compressed into these innocent looking 
white tablets, but it was wonderful. 

“Let them dissolve on your tongue,” said 
my hostess, “you may wish a glass of water 
after them, though-I seldom care for it.” 

I ate—I mean I dissolved three of them. 
They had the colorless taste of malted milk, 
but somehow I felt as if I were lunching on 
medicine. Mrs Leslie was enthusiastic over 
the tabloid form of dining; she predicted it 
the diet of the future; nourishing, impossible 
to hurt one’s digestion, splendid for the health, 
teeth and complexion, capable of doing away 
with cooking, dishes or dish-washing, the 
hundred and one labors of the household and 
the existence of groceries and meat markets. 
She pictured a house without a kitchen, refrig- 
erator, pantry or dining room, and a people 
who lived healthy and happy to a hundred, 
taking their nourishment from glass bottles 
labeled, “Roast beef tabloids,” “Baked bean 
tabloids,” “Bread and butter tabloids,” “Mince 
pie tabloids,” and so on down through a nine- 
teenth century menu. 

When I bade Mrs Leslie good-by I went to 
spend the afternoon with a friend who was 
staying at a splendid hotel. I found her just 
sitting down to an excellently spread table. 
“Join me for luncheon,” she urged genially. 

“T’ye had luncheon.” I told her then what 
I had dined on. 

“You poor thing,” she said sympathetically. 
“What shall I order for you?” 

“Nothing. I’m not hungry.” 

There must be something in the tabloid 
scheme, for the luncheon which is ordered 
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Fevers 


frequently follow the Fall house- 
opening, due to foul gases and 
disease-breeding matter developed 
during Summer. 

Platt’s Chlorides poured into the 
waste pipes, sinks and closets, also 
sprinkled about the cellar and sus- 
pected places, insures instant disin- 
fection. 


Platts Chlorides, 
The Household Disinfectant. 


An odoiless, colorless liquid; powerful, safe 
and cheap; endorsed by over 23,000 physicians; 
sold in quart bottles only, by druggists and high- 
class grocers everywhere. Prepared only by 
Henry B. Pratt, Platt St., New York. 


All bright housewives say 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., NEW YORK. 


Pears 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the execretions 
from it off ; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 


To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free alkali 
in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 

a. all over the world. 


IMPROVED 


sic HARTSHORNS 


The small tacks required to 
attach shades to rollers some- 
times develop a tendency to 
wander from the straight line, 


worse they get. The 


IMPROVED HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER 


does away with all tacks and the time and 
trouble incident to their use, because it has 
patent holder for fastening the shade. If you 
want your shade to run true, to wear well, and 
to give entire satisfaction, be sure to get the 
— Hartshorn Shade Roller, and look on 


for the autograph signature of 


WOOD ROLLERS, 


TIN ROLLERS, 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovseKrePtne. 
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dissolved on one’s tongue stayed me valiantly 
till the seven o’clock dinner. 


One whose memory goes back to The County 
Fair recalls how the women stopped to discuss 
Abigail’s Prue’s wardrobe and wonder where 
she got it. The eldest of them remembered 
that such colors and styles were in vogue when 
they were girls. I once asked Miss Marie 
Bates, who played this role in The County 
Fair, where she found her extraordinary cos- 
tumes. “Well, it was not in Paris or New York, 
nor did I find them at a costumer’s,” she said. 
“Go to a stage costumer and ask for an old 
woman wardrobe and he'll rig you up in the 
most ridiculous, conventional togs. When Abi- 
gail Prue was given me my first thought was 
clothes. Careless dressing would have killed 
the old lady. One gown I wanted for her was 
a mazarine blue merino, exactly the shade I 
remembered seeing in my mother’s best gown, 
worn when she was a girl. In every store I 
went to they had never heard of mazarine 
blue; so many fashions and so many colors 
had come and gone since it was worn that I 
began to think my search was hopeless. One 
day I went to visit a friend on Long Island, 
and we called at the queerest little shop you 
can imagine, a genuine old-fashioned coun- 
try dry goods place, where even the pins and 
needles and thread were of a make you don’t 
find on city counters. As I went down the 
short flight of steps and lifted the latch of the 
old door and peeped into the queer old place 
with its bales of faded goods on high shelves, 
my prophetic soul said ‘Here you will garb 
Abigail Prue.’ The little old-fashioned store- 
keeper, who had sold goods there for sixty 
years, pulled down a paper covered bundle as 
soon as I said mazarine merino, and there it 
was, exactly the shade. There, too, I found 
the gorgeous cashmere shawl I wore when 
I went to the fair; prunella boots, manufac- 
tured sometime in the early sixties; velvet 
pansies that will be an heirloom in my family; 
and a long Chesterfield coat which had been 
made for an old lady in 1844. She died before 
it came from the tailor’s hands and there it 
had lain all these years wrapped in tissue 
paper, cotton and camphor. Since that day 
I’ve done most of my shopping for a stage 
wardrobe in the most out-of-the-way country 
towns. You ought to see the things I pick 
up! Last week it was a box full of old-fash- 
ioned black lace mitts; sometimes it is a 
tortoiseshell comb, or square-toed slippers, or 
a muff as big as a firkin. My collection of 
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I owned 
quite a few heirlooms, but I have had presents 


jewelry is really becoming valuable. 


of all sorts of queer things. My friends have 
discovered my hobby and some of them call 
me Mrs Toodles.” 


A woman told me the other day of a family 
of six belonging to their church, father and 
mother and four young children, who live 
remarkably well on practically eight dollars a 
week, and who occupy an honored position in 
a large community. The father’s income is 
six dollars a week; the mother, by work taken 
home, earns two dollars a week. She pays for 
a tiny cottage which rents for seven dollars a 
month; on the husband’s earnings she keeps 
the house. Three of the children go to school 
and the eldest boy earns fifty cents a week by 
delivering papers. Their living is plain, but 
wholesome. The children are always clean 
and their clothes well kept; they economize on 
shoes by running barefoot in summer. They 
look healthy and well fed. The mother is a 
good cook and makes the cheapest food appe- 
tizing. She says their diet consists of oatmeal, 
potatoes, rice and plenty of vegetables from 
their own garden, fresh skimmilk, apples, salt 
codfish, baked beans and bean soups, good 
bread, soups, corn meal, macaroni, split peas, 
barley, and meat only occasionally. Molasses 
is used in cooking in place of sugar. From 
these things this housewife says she can keep 
table expenses within $4.50 a week. 


Pressep AUTUMN LEAvES arranged on the 
wall in some graceful manner make an artistic 


’ decoration, relieving the monotony of severe 


outlines, as, for instance, appearing to fall 
from behind a picture. The leaves may be 
glued to small squares of cloth which have 
been previously fastened to the wall with tiny 
tacks, to avoid defacing the paper with paste 
marks. Utah furnishes small oak leaves whose 
bright colors never fade. These are especially 
pretty for this purpose.—M. 


Mix ammonia and whiting and form into 
balls the size of an egg and you have an excel- 
lent silver cleaner. It can be made in a few 
minutes and the cost per ball does not exceed 
two cents.—Mrs R. 
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ENTERPRISE 
FRUIT PRESS 


For making Wines, Jellies, 
and Fruit Butters 


from Berries of all kinds, Grapes, Currants, Tomatoes, 
Quinces, Pineapples, etc. Simply constructed, easily 
operated. It extracts the juice and ejects the skins and 
seeds in oné operation. Will not clog up or get out of 
order. Sold by all housefurnishing and department 
stores. 


No. 34—83.00. 


“THE ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER,” a 
hook of 200 receipts, sent for 4c. in stamps. 


ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. OF PA., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRAPE JUIC 


FOR THE CHILDREN 
there is no more healthful drink than Welch’s Grape Juice. 
It is fruit nutrition in fluid form—just Grape Juice. They 
will drink it because they like it. It is a splendid tonic food 
for children who lack strength. It increases nutrition. It 
acts as a gentle laxative. 

FOR THE MOTHER 
who is exhausted by nursing, or whose health is “run 
down,” Welch’s Grape Juice is the best strengthener 
and blood-maker. It is not a false stimulant 
— it creates an immediate vigor, from 
which there is no reaction. 

Booklet and 3 oz, Sample, Free, by Mall, 

If your dealer wi!) not supply you, send us $3 

Brews 
east of Omaha. 


flELD 
THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE ny. 
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An October Treat 


For the Members of the National Household 
Economic Association 


The October meeting of the National House- 
hold Economic association at Buffalo, October 
15-17 of this year, will be an occasion of large 
importance and interest by reason of the array 
of distinguished speakers. The welcome will 
be extended by Mrs Townsend and Mrs Most 
of Buffalo. What the association has done for 
the colored women of the southwest will be 
narrated by Mrs Craig. Prof W. O. Atwater 
will deliver an address, likewise Mr Melvil 
Dewey of Albany, N Y, Mr James L. Hughes 
of Toronto, Mrs Emma Moffet Tyng, Mrs 
Decker and Mrs Whitmore of Denver, Col, 
Mrs Kimberly and Mrs Neville of Wisconsin, 
Mrs Mary Moody Pugh and Mrs Max Murphy 
of Nebraska, Mrs Lynden Evans and Miss 
Hunt of Chicago, Miss Marlatt of Providence, 
R I, Miss Van Rensselaer of Cornell university, 
Mrs Hoodless of Hamilton, Ont, and Miss 
Caldwell of the Cooking School Teachers’ 
league. 


Keeping Clean 


WHEN sTAINS have dried into a fabric, or, 
worse still, when they have been washed with 
soap, the spot becomes fixed and very hard to 
remove. The ordinary absorbents, sour milk, a 
lemon or lard, which might remove a new 
stain, are almost powerless when the spot is 
of respectable age. Spread the stained por- 
tion of goods on a plate set on a steaming 
teakettle, for heat will hasten the work. Then 
soak it with turpentine or alcohol, which will 
remove paint or varnish, and rub gently. For 
a grease spot, sponge with ether or chloro- 
form. Iodine stains can be removed with al- 
cohol. Use ether for a vaseline stain. A weak 
solution of oxalic acid will cleanse fruit, wine, 
tea or coffee stains. Cheesecloth which has 
been washed many times is the best material 
to sponge out a spot. If the stuff is dirty all 
over give it a gasoline scrub. Lay the goods 
smooth on a table and dip a small vegetable 
brush in the gasoline, then scrub with the 
weave of the cloth till the dirt is gone. Shake 
well and wipe off with a cloth wet in clean 
gasoline. When thoroughly clean hang out- 
doors; the sun and air will complete the 
cleansing process. The gasoline treatment 
may be given to silk, woolen goods, velvet, 
almost anything. Put lace that is soiled in a 
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glass can, cover with gasoline, seal tightly, 
shake for ten minutes, then allow to stand 
twenty-four hours. It may require a bath in 
clean gasoline. Then squeeze dry and roll 
on bottles, smoothing out the pattern care- 
fully. Allow to dry before unrolling and hang 
in the air to remove the odor. 


KitcHEN Watits—I want to speak a word 
for the desirability of enameled or tile paper 
for bathroom and kitchen walls. The friend 
who recommended it to me is still enjoying 
her kitchen paper in its ninth year of service, 
and mine is in its fourth and has been washed 
twice every year. The secret is this: when 
it is first put on have a coat of good varnish 
laid over it. This will render it impervious 
to water along the edges’ and the line where 
the paper is matched and where it soon shows 
wear without this bit of “know how.” In 
washing, use warm water and soap, or a little 
soda, if the walls are badly smoked, and a 
soft flannel. Clean, a spot at a time, quickly 
and lightly and wipe dry before proceeding. 
Do not wet a large surface and leave soaking 
and expect good results. The original expense, 
and the outlay of strength and patience in 
care, are considerably less than an oil paint 
finish exacts. I prefer not to have the ceiling 
papered, but kalsomined when necessary, until 
some one invents and applies to humanity the 
facilities enjoyed by flies for keeping a com- 
fortable working position upon it.—Anne 
Warner. 


A cuT GLAss water bottle may be kept as 
bright as new by the following method. A 
raw potato, cut into small bits, is dropped into 
the bottle, half full of water, and left from an 
hour to four or five hours, as may be con- 
venient. The bottle should be well shaken 
occasionally. After emptying the bottle of 
potato and water, give it a good scrubbing in 
warm suds, then rinse well, drain and dry. My 
bottle has been in constant use over two years, 
and this treatment, about once a week, has 
kept it clear and sparkling—Caroline C. 
Burbank. 


Sat-Sopa SoLtution—Do not put washing 
soda directly in dishwater or for scrubbing. It 
will not dissolve readily; besides, if you use 
too much it will ruin the hands. The best way 
to use it is to dissolve a pound in one quart of 
cold water and allow it slowly to come to a 
boil. Bottle when cool and use a few table- 
spoons when required. It is a cheap and a 
strong cleansing fluid. 
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PRUDENT 


housewives save time and labor by using 
MINUTE TAPIOCA for it 


COOKS 


quickly and is always ready for 


USE 


An endless variety.of dainty desserts can be 
easily prepared from 


MINUTE TAPIOCA 


and a toc package will make six quarts of 


pudding. 
Ask your grocer for it and 


insist that he gives you 
MINUTE. 


Have You Ever Tried MINUTE GELATINE ? 


If your grocer hasn’t it, send us 13c and we wi!l | 


mail you, postpaid, full-size package and receipt | 
book. 


Whitman Grocery Co., 


25 Water Street, Orange, Mass. 


ASBESTOS PAD 
DINING TABLES 


The Pad is made of specially prepared asbestos, and covered 
with fine cotton flannel, and of sufficient thickness for all pur- 
poses; no other pad necessary. 

To fit any size table, round, square or oblong; also made in 
sections for extended tables. 

Descriptive booklet and prices sent on application. 

LW. KERNEY 
6221 Wentworth Ave. Chicago, lllinots 


i SWELL AFFAIR <_ 


DENTS 


Gum 
Stops Toothache Instantly, 


NOT A CHEWING GUM. 


Don’t take cheap substitutes ; insist upon 
Dent’s, the original and only reliable. At 
all druggists, 15 cents, or sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


Clear Your Complexion 


Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 3 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth, 


All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovsrKkrertne. 
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Heating Apparatus 


The points which a veteran dealer in heating 
apparatus gave the present writer not long 
ago may be of service to Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
readers who are building houses or putting in 
new heaters. The first cost of a hot air fur- 
nace of course is much less than that of a 
steam or hot water heater. Furnaces are 
therefore used in a great many inexpensive 
dwellings, in houses built in rows or blocks 
in the city, where there is little exposure to 
wind, and in some more pretentious houses 
whose owners feel that better ventilation is 
secured thereby. The fresh air for a furnace 
is brought in through a cold air box from 
outdoors, over the heating surface, and then 
passes through the registers into the rooms. 
Makers of steam and hot water apparatus as- 
sert, however, that the air becomes vitiated 
and is robbed of its oxygen before reaching 
the rooms. Our friend the dealer does not 
seem to regard this point seriously. A hot 
air system for a six or seven-room house, well 
put in, costs from $100 to $150; in an eight 
or nine-room house $150 to $200. 

Between steam and hot water the first cost 
is in favor of steam. A steam outfit costing 
$300 will heat a house which requires a $340 
or $350 hot water heater. Hot water ap- 
paratus is regarded as unavailable in a large 
proportion of new houses because these are 
so cut up with windows and other eccentrici- 
ties of architecture as to leave no room for 
the bulky radiators and piping required. Steam 
radiators are much the smaller. Furthermore, 
indirect radiation is possible with steam—the 
burying of the radiator beneath the floor or 
behind the wall, and the bringing of fresh 
air over it from outdoors and through a regis- 
ter into the room. This arrangement, like the 
hot air furnace, provides ventilation, if the 
house has suitable outlets, like a shaft or an 
open fireplace. 


Hot water heat, the dealer says, is no more 
expensive than steam heat in regions where 
the spring and fall are protracted. Though it 
may require more coal in midwinter, it pro- 
vides a mild warmth in fall and spring with a 
very little fuel, and in a very short time, 
whereas to have steam up at all means to 
have a good deal of fire. Hot water heat is 
thus the most equable, and is safer for small 
children, avoiding floor drafts. Steam heat 
also is much better in this respect than fur- 
nace heat. Hot water holds its heat for some 
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time, even after the fire has gone out; a house 
thus heated is sure to be comfortable in the 
morning. The householder who runs his own 
heating apparatus will find a hot air furnace 
much the easiest, calling for less care and 
judgment. Furnaces, however, often get so 
hot as to set the house afire. They may get 
red hot without seriously damaging them- 
selves. however. 


Old Tablecloths 
Br B. P. 

When tablecloths are past service for their 
original purpose, they are invaluable till reduced 
to rags in a more humble capacity. Cut into 
convenient pieces about twice as long as they 
are wide and hem—you will find that by the 
addition of a row of machine stitching they 
rise greatly in the social scale, and are no 
longer to be treated as “old pieces of cloth,” 
and will receive the respect and care given to 
other kitchen towels. Nothing else is so good 
to absorb moisture quickly and thoroughly. 
After washing lettuce, place the leaves in one 
of these linens doubled, take it by the four cor- 
ners and shake, then fold in another dry one 
and lay in the ice box; this is far more expe- 
ditious than to dry one leaf at a time. They 


fill a “long felt want” for absorbing the water * 


from potato strips which have been soaking 
for some hours, in the process toward appear- 
ing as “French fried”; and potatoes which are 
wiped before being put into the oven will bake 
in an appreciably shorter time. 

Onto several thicknesses of linen which has 
been reposing in the warming closet, our aspar- 
agus goes straight from the kettle, as the easiest 
way to drain it before seasoning. I roll par- 
boiled meats—roe or sweetbreads, and the like 
—in the fresh folds of one of these pieces and 
find it a great help to have them so far pre- 
pared for the broiling or frying which follows. 
Smaller pieces become a necessity to the cook 
after she has once used them to wipe meat or 
fish which is to be rolled in egg and crumbs, 
and finds that the crust will adhere to the food 
instead of remaining in the saute pan. Their 
softness makes them the handiest things imagi- 
nable to introduce into the irregular interior 
anatomy of game or poultry, a duty which 
should not be neglected before stuffing. 


SMALL Mops, which can be obtained at any 
furnishing store, are most useful in cleaning 
bathroom vaults, etc.—E. L. B. 
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PERFECT BEAUTY 


RODCEMS THE PLAINEST FACE its ABSENCE 
DETRACTS FROM THE MOST PERFECT FEATURES 


SUPPLEMENTING THE NATURAL FUNCTIONS 
AT DRUG STORES OR SENT OY MAM ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
A RE STAMP FOR A FREE SAMPL Le 


FREDK FINGRAM &C 


62 10th Street, DETROIT, 


No opiates, no stomach derange- 
ment, no heart disease, no reaction. 


Pyro-Febrin 
Tablets 


Will cure headache in fifteen min- 
utes—will stop a head cold in one 
day. 

Invaluable for ladies with peri- 
odical headaches, for sick or nerv- 
ous headache, for any head pain 
or congestion. 


Pyro-Febrin Co. 


Druggists or mail, 
Northampton, Mass. i 


25c per box 


ALA SS 


DEFENDERIMFE. COS. 
Sheets: Billow: 


THE PRODUCTS OF 


THE DEFENDER MFG. CO. 


SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 
LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


Defender Mfg. Co. Sheets and Pillow Cases 


The Principal Brands are DEFENDER, 
PALMA, SELKIRK, NORWOOD + « 


Fancy styles made from Palma Mills Sheeting are 


the vogue. 
styles. Plain, Hem 
Mexican Drawn an 
broidery and Nov- 
elty Braid inser- 
tion. 

Put up in sets, 
one sheet and two 
pillow cases, or in 
packages contain- 

«ing six sheets and 
twelve pillow ; 
cases. 
set are from m $2.00 
to $6.00. 


Defender Mig. Co. 
Ladies’ Muslin 
Underwear. 


Dainty Perfect 
Undergarments, 
including NIGHT 
G UNDER 

LONG 
SKIRTS, 
CORSET COVER 
CHEMISES. All with trimmings as 
Ever the 
DE ER M co. is 


Made in all sizes and in poner variety of 
estitch, Zigzag, 
fancy atitches. Also em- 


ou wish them. 
rade-mark of 
perfect in style, fit and 
finish, and is 4. of reliable materials. 


NAME DEFENDER MFG. CO. 

SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES OR MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR isa guarantee of excellence. Every article 
is made and finished in our factory, and is absolutely perfect and 
free from disease germs. No Sweat Shop work. Ask for and insist 
on having the Products of The DEFENDER 

Ask your dealer for booklet, or write to DEFENDER 

FG. CO., New York. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKerPrne. 
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A Missing Word Puzzle—467 


Here are a few quotations from American 
and English writers, each dealing with house- 
keeping or cooking or dining. The reader 
has the context, supply the missing words, 
writing out each quotation in full and adding 
to each the name of the author thereof. In 
order to enable those of our readers to com- 
pete who do not receive their copies of the 
magazine so early as others, the awards will 
be made partly for the excellence of an as- 
sortment of fresh quctations to be sent in 
with the answers, these quotations, gathered 
in the course of reading required to answer 
this puzzle, to be suitable for Christmas or 
New Year dinner cards. To the ten persons, 
then, who combine promptness of reply to the 
puzzle with the best lists of Christmas and 
New Year quotations, will be awarded a select 
list of brand new and valuable household fur- 
nishings from our new premium list. The 
person, for example, who sends the correct 
answer to the puzzle, but a small and inferior 
list of new quotations, will be less certain of 
a prize award than one whose correct answer 
is received later, but who Sends a good list of 
quotations. Short quotations are preferred 
ever longer ones. Address all communica- 
tions to the Puzzle Editor. 

_ Strong tea and Bless me, how refresh- 
ing. 

No one appreciates 
has gone without 

Must we have a good understanding with 
one another's as foolish people who have 
lived long together know when eaci. one wants 
salt or sugar. 

If you could make a wi’ thinking 0’ 
the batter, it ’ud be easy getting dinner. 

For a good wherein to look 

Is a faithful friend to the careful cook. 

The best of remedies is a against 

sea sickness. 

Try it, sir, before you sneer, and I assure 

you this is true, 

For I have found it answer, so may you. 

I tell you what, philosopher, if all the longest 

heads, 

That ever knocked their —— in stretching 

on their beds, 

Were round, one great mahogany, I'd beat 

those fine old folks 

With twenty dishes, twenty fools and twenty 

clever jokes. 


so much, as he who 


WINNERS OF THE TELEPHONE PUZZLE NO 465 

The following ten persons are the winners of 
our puzzle No 465, published in the July issue, 
and will receive as awards useful furnishings 


and utensils for the house: Della M. Corkle, 
Normal, Ill; L. N. Seegar, Americus, Kan; 
Gertrude Straw, 593 Union street, Manchester, 
N H; Sara H. Roberts, Box 128, Milton, Ind; 
Mrs H. A. Potter, Ovid, Mich; Miss L. A. 
Redenour, Pataskala, O; Margaret B. D. 
Lyman, Union Falls, N Y; Mrs W. A. Davis, 
Box 270, Rawlins, Wyo; Mrs J. C. Masteller, 
Prescott, Ia; Miss Helen L. Stone, 76 Main 
street, Amherst, Mass. 

The answers to the telephone puzzle are as 
follows: 1. Yes. 2. He was an American 
jurist and statesman and his decisions as 
chief justice of the United States  su- 
preme court made him prominent. 3. July 
6. 1835. 4. He was also a chief justice 
5. He compiled Kent’s Commentaries. 6. 
He was a great botanist and wrote sev- 
eral books on the subject. 7. William 
Henry Harrison. 8. April 4, 1841. 9. John 
Tyler. 10. His veto of the United States 
bank bill and the passage of the tariff bill. 11. 
Zachary Taylor. 12. Millard Fillmore. 13. 
He signed the fugitive slave law. 14. Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes. 15. Ohio. 16. Yes. 17. John 
Adams. 18. No. 19. He was the grandson 
of William Henry Harrison. 20. Yes, Grover 
Cleveland. 21. Yes. 22. Esther Cleveland. 
23. Sept 9, 1803. 24. Nine. 25. Five of them 
were grandchildren of the presidents and four 
were grand nieces and grand nephews of Presi- 
dent Jackson. 


Warm Weather Housework 


The offer made in the July number of this 
magazine, of cash payment for articles and 
paragraphs relating the experiences of our 
readers in making housekeeping easier in sum- 
mer is still open. Ideas which are new, prac- 
tical and good and will be of help to others, 
are welcomed. 


Books 


Mrs Lincoln offers an attractive little 
volume, The Peerless Cook, which comes 
within the reach of a housewife of limited 
means. It is published by- Little, Brown & 
Co, Boston, at 25 cents. 


Elements of the Theory and Practice of 
Cookery is elaborate in name, but .its contents 
are simple and helpful. It is prepared by 
Mary E. Williams, supervisor of cookery in 
the New York schools, for the use of pupils. 
Ordinary housekeepers, however, will find in 
it a fund of useful information. One chapter 
of much value for its terseness and simplicity 
deals with cookery for infants and invalids. 
MacMillan Co, New York; $1.25. 
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NO OTHER POWDER COMBINES 
SUCH CURATIVE VALUES. 


A Healing WonderforSkin Affections. 
Unequalled for Nursery and Sick Room. 
Unequalled for Inflamed or Tender Skin. 
Unequalled forRemovingPerspiration Odor. 
Unequalled after Bathing and Shaving. 
Unequalled for any Skin Discomfort. 

For Proof send for Free Sample and Book. 


COMFORT POWDER Co., HARTFORD, CT. 
At all dealers in Toilet Articles. 25 cents a box. 


“THE BLISS” 


Do You Drink 
CHARCOAL STOVE. 
For Broiling, Boiling, Frying, or Toasting, without Coffee ? 


© Odor or Heating the Kitchen. 
; THE 
“Marion Harland” 
COFFEE POT 


Is scientifically constructed, 
and is recommended by the 
highest medical authorities 
as the world’s greatest and 
best Coflee-maker, So con- 
structed as to aid digestion, 
as the Coffee is not boiled. 

It will save 40 per cent, of 
ground Coffee, and will 
prepare the beverage in a 
minute, 

It is sosimple a child can 
useit. Itcondenses all va- 
por,and allows no aroma to 
escape. It makes the Coffee 
bright and clear without 
eggs or anything else. The 
Coffee Pots are all Nickel 
Plated; and they are the 
Con te handsomest and best that can be purchased at any price. 

my If your dealer cannot supply you, the manufacturers will send 
any size you may select, delivered free by express to any address 
east of the Mississippi (and 50 cents additional elsewhere) at 


without any possibility of repair. 
Endorsed by Physicians, Cooking Teachers and a prices for full nickel-plated Pots, satisfaction 


ractical housekeepers every where. Sells on sight. | make Aquart, 4 cups, $1.25 Tomake 2 quarts, 8 eups, $1.55 
k to see it at your leading housefurnishing store, | To make 3 quarts, 12 cups, $1.80 To make 4 quarts, 16 cups, $2.00 
or send for circular and price list. MARION HARLAND writes: ‘In my opinion it has no equal.” 
ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS, 


PROCESS) OF 
COFFEE MAKING: 


Pi 


Made in Four Sizes. 


Pat. Jan. 18, 1898, 


“THE SMOKE NUISANCE” 
Is an Inside as well as an Outside Problem. 


Use “The Bliss”’ Charcoal Stove and Broiler to 
broil steaks, chops, and fish. No loss of juice, a deli- 
cate flavor imparted and your house FREE FROM 
SMOKE AND ODOR. 

Just the thing for camping-out parties. 
used independent of any other stove in the open air. 

Comparatively inexpensive: Will last a lifetime 


COFFLE 


Wason Building, Springfield, Mass. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE BLISS CHARCOAL STOVE COMPANY, SILVER & CO. 312 Hewes Street, 


MAJESTIC 
ee MALLEABLE IRON AND STEEL 


RANGE 


lore popular to-day than yesterday; more popular to-morrow than to-day, 


WwHAY ? 
Works equally well with wood, hard or soft coal. Heats all the water 
needed almost instantly. Saves one-half the cost of fuel. Does not clog with 


ashes or clinkers nor allow smoke and dust to escape into the kitchen. Made 
of the very best grade of malleable iron, cannot crack or break, saving annoyance 
and expense. Flues lined with asbestos board one-fourth inch in thickness. 


Entire range riveted (not bolted), air tight and dust tight. Works well all the 
time, and lasts for generations. 

Ask for the new booklet “All About Majestic Ranges and Kitchen 
Arrangement.” Postal brings it. MAJESTIC MFG. CO., 


GREAT MAJESTIC RANGE || 2034 Morgan Street. "St. Louis, U. S.A. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HouseKEEPING. 
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CABINET WITH GLASS DOORS 


Economy of Space 


Away up in the attic, see to it that the car- 
penter builds in a high tier of drawers for bed- 
ding and packed-away wearing apparel. Have 
a plentiful supply of hooks put up and a cheap 
curtain to draw down, so that what is hung 
upon them shall be protected from dust. When 
repairs are made it is wise to utilize space for 
closet room and not allow even a little corner 
to be boarded up if it might be thus made use- 
ful. The first picture here given is from a 
photograph of a cabinet with sliding glass 
doors. This was built into a space once occu- 
pied by a “let-down” bed in a colonial home- 
stead. It has become almost too much a fash- 
ion to litter a room with bric-a-brac. Some- 
how the cherished objects, each with a special 
value of association, attain an added dignity 
when collected behind glass doors, in calm 
seclusion .from dust, dirt and general contami- 
nation. One mother found that she could have 
much better chance for ventilation in the little 
back room by moving the bed to the other side 
ofthe room. But the closet door could not then 
be opened, so she bought a cheap denim curtain 
and asked a furniture dealer the best way to 
put it up. He told her of the convenient brass 
rod and sockets which any woman can put up 
for herself just inside the frame of her door, 
and the second picture shows how the curtain 
was hung. In another house, a window was 
backed when the addition was built on, and the 
contriving housewife utilized the space left for 
a book closet. Below it were placed a couch 
with attractive cover and cushions and a piano 
lamp, thus making a very alluring cozy corner, 
One of the most fascinating of little homes has 
the “cutest” closet! Once there was no way 
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to reach the sitting room from the parlor 
except to go around through the hall. There 
was a closet between and a chimney. If there 
had been a single partition it would have 
been a comparatively simple matter to throw the 
rooms together. But ingenuity triumphed. 
Opposite the closet door an opening in the 
other partition was made. These openings 
were prettily arched and curtained, shelves for 
books with drawers below were placed across 
each side and the archway closet became a 
thing of beauty and convenience. Corner clos- 
ets for fancy cups and saucers should have the 
cups hanging on the little brass hooks which 
can be procured for five cents a dozen or less. 
Holders for decorated plates and saucers are 
also sold. Closets should not be allowed to 
become dust traps or germ breeders. Very 
often they should be thrown open to air and 
light, then dusted and rearranged. 


A CURTAINED DOOR BEHIND A BED 


BAcHELOR Gir_’s Bep>—Sometimes it is neces- 
sary for the bachelor girl to make one small 
room answer for both sitting room and bed- 
room. A folding bed is an abomination to the 
eye; a davenport, particularly in a steam-heated 
building, may be one to the body. She should 
insist upon having a spring cot at least three 
feet in width and furnished with a good mat- 
tress. After this comfortable bed has been aired 
and made up in the morning a couch cover 
may be thrown over it and as many pretty 
pillows as she possesses piled upon it, and it 
becomes a distinct addition to the room. To 
make the cot the hight of a couch two or three 
inches must usually be sawed from the legs. 
The bedclothes must not be tucked in, but 
allowed to hang at the sides, otherwise the 
couch will have an unbecoming hollow in the 
middle of it—Clara M. White. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


One Lady Agent took 317 
orders in a single day. 


Austin’s Shirt Waist, 
Skirt and Bosom 


The latest triumph of inventive genius has resulted in the production of 


Ironing Board 


A GREAT BONANZA FOR AGENTS. This little article supplies a long-felt want on “ Ironing 
Day” and causes a feeling of satisfaction to pervade the mind of every one who gives it a trial 
to appreciate its worth. Although spoken of as one article it is really a combination of two sep- 
arate boards, and while one side is adapted for the shoulder and sleeve, you have only to turn it 
over for the skirt, shirt waist and shirt bosom. Saves tacking or sewing cloth on board, makes 
the shoulder of the waist look much better and leaves no creases in the sleeve, and saves a great 
deal of time. Sample sent prepaid by express on receipt of $1.00, with terms to lady and gentlemen agents. 


A—Sleeve. 

B—Shoulder 

C—Clamp closed. 

D—Clamp open. 

E—Ironing surface. 

F—Two-inch space. 

G—Clamp to make fast if de- 
sired. 


S. Austin & Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


‘New Methods: 


in Education 


Art, Real Manual 
Training, Nature Study 


EXPLAINING processes whereby hand, eye and 
mind are educated by means that conserve vitality 
and develop a union of thought and action, 


By J. LIBERTY TADD, for 20 years director Public 
Industrial Art School, Philadelphia, Etc. 


Educators and parents at home and abroad have 
indorsed Professor Tadd’s book and methods as of 
wonderful utility in the family, in school or in work. 
An insight into these methods was — by the illus- 
trated article in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING for Feb- 
ruary. This book of Mr Tadd’s makes the whole work 
so clear as to enable any child to get the benefit of it at 
home, or teachers to practice these methods in any 
school. 

st; Unabridged, with author’s 
Edition De Luxe 
7 1-2 xX 10 1-2 in ston. 
page plates, 456 pages, elegantly bound. Price net, 
postpaid. Student's edition, slightly abridged, for 
constant use in family, schools, studio, shop or field, 
only $2 postpaid. 

Sample copy for inspection forwarded on receipt 
of 10c for postage one way. If you don’t want it return 
it at our expense. Prospectus {ree on request. 


ORANGE JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pi, New York 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousekeEPinc. 


Employment 
That Pays 


is offered to Women, Men, grown Girls and Boys in the 
vicinity of their homes by our Subscription Department. 
We give liberal compensation; the most generous 
terms ever offered. Prompt reply secures a desirable 
and permanent position as our special authorized 
representative, with exclusive rights. Previous experience 
desirable, but not necessary. FRANK LESLIE’S 
POPULAR MONTHLY, for years a leader among 
the best 10 cent illustrateud magazines for the home, is 
stronger, brighter, better than ever. Articles, Stories by 
famous writers; illustrations by well known artists. Out- 
fit free to persons accepted as agents. Write us a postal 
to-day and name two references. This is an opportunity 
too good to neglect. 
FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
(Founded 1855) 
141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Gentlewoman’s Perfume 


SUPREME VIOLET 


MARK. 
THE quintessence of freshly picked Russian violets. A 
single drop equals in a bunch of flowers. $1.00 
per oz. of druggists (only) or Taam A dainty sample for 6 
cents to cover postage and packing. Mention this Magazine. 
THE STEARNS EXTRACT CO., ~ = Detroit, Mich. 


positively removed by 
using Stillman’s Cream. 
Prepared especially for 
thi f beauty. W: fi icul: 
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Questions Answered 


Oyster SALAD—Mrs Joe Smith, here is a 
recipe for a salad made from canned oysters. 
Drain the liquor from the oysters and drop 
them in boiling vinegar. Let them cook till 
slightly plump, then drain and mix with two 
cucumber pickles finely chopped, one teaspoon 
df celery seed and a seasoning of pepper and 
salt. Toss with a fork and pour over it may- 
onnaise dressing. Garnish with hard-boiled 
eggs cut in fine slices. 

Broken CHINA—I have a homemade china 
cement that has been used for years in our 
household and never known to fail. Soak in a 
little cold water about two cents worth of gum 
arabic. When it has swollen considerably, 
pour a little boiling water over it and dissolve 
till it is like a thin, very sticky glue. Into this 
stir plaster of paris to make a thick paste. 
After using it I scrape all that remains into 
a glass vaseline box with a screw cover, and 
it will keep a long time. If it grows hard 
pour in a teaspoon of gum arabic water and 
in a few hours it will be soft enough to use. 
When mending china, brush this paste on the 
broken edges with a fine pointed knife, then 
press the broken pieces tightly together, hold- 
ing them for five minutes or so till the paste 
hardens. I mended a large, heavy chop plate 
with this paste three years ago. It has been 
constantly in use and has not come apart. 

SaLaps—All vegetable salads are served with 
a French dressing, meat, fish, egg and poultry 
salads with a mayonnaise. Tomatoes are bet- 
ter with a mayonnaise than a French dressing. 


Ictnc—The trouble you have with icing 
soaking your layer cake is owing to one of 
two reasons: The icing is too thin or you frost 
the cake while it is hot. A good frosting that 
will spread well ought to be of a thickness that 
will remain in shape for a minute if dropped 
from a spoon. It is not easy to give an exact 
recipe for any icing; the whites of eggs vary 
much in quantity, while a _ boiled icing if 
cooked a minute longer than required will beat 
up thicker. Experience teaches quickly. The 
easiest icing to make is a plain one of confec- 
tioner’s sugar and white of egg whipped till 
stiff. Gradually add the sugar to the egg and 
beat. Try a teaspoonful on a cake, spreading it 
with a spatula. You can readily tell whether 
it requires more sugar or not. As you spread 
the icing, dip the knife occasionally in cold 
water and it will spread more easily. Never 
ice a cake till it cools; it will certainly soak. 
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When eggs are expensive, use instead a few 
tablespoons of cream. Beat the sugar in till 
it is thick and smooth, then add flavoring. 
This makes a delicious frosting and it does 
not become so hard as when white of egg is 
used, Fruit juice, pineapple, strawberry, 
orange, raspberry or lemon can be used as 
cream is, and gives a delicious flavored ice. 

PicKLEp MANncores—Mangoes are green pep- 
pers. Sometimes the name is applied to 
small green muskmelons, which are used for 
pickling late in the fall when the weather is 
too chilly for them to ripen. They are excel- 
lent made after the following recipe: Put them 
in a brine strong enough to hold an egg, for 
two weeks, then drain and pour cold water 
over them, changing it every day. In three 
days wash them thoroughly and cut in two, 
taking out the seeds. Put a layer of grape 
leaves in a granite kettle, then a layer of the 
mangoes, then grape leaves. Continue in this 
order till the mangoes are all in. Put leaves 
on top. Pour boiling vinegar over them, add 
a lump of alum the size of a hazelnut and 
allow them to boil fifteen minutes. Remove 
the leaves and let the mangoes stand in the 
vinegar six days, then stuff with the following 
mixture: Soak one pound of ginger root anu 
half a pound of garlic in brine for a day, chop 
them fine, add one ounce of black pepper, one 
ounce of ground mace, one ounce of allspice, 
one ounce of turmeric, two cups of grated 
horse-radish, one cup of black mustard seed 
and one cup of white mustard seed. Put all 
these ingredients in a large mortar and mash 
till smooth, then add one cup of brown sugar 
and one cup of olive oil and mix thoroughly. 
Pickle in a brine for twenty-four hours one 
head of cabbage chopped, one pint of tiny 
onions, four small cucumbers, four green toma- 
toes and four mangoes. Press out the brine, 
put through a chopper and add to the spices 
and oil. Stir well, then stuff the pickled man- 
goes, putting two pieces tegether and tying 
with a strong white linen thread. Put them 
in a stone jar and pour over them cider vine- 
gar. After they have stood in this for a 
month, drain off the vinegar, add to it three 
pounds of brown sugar and allow it to boil. 
Pack the mangoes in cans, pour the vinegar 
over them and seal. This recipe will stuff 
forty-eight ordinary mangoes. I have never 
heard of pickling green grapes. They may be 
spiced like currants or gooseberries, but for 
this they ought to be picked when half ripe. 
This in reply to Ida D. Bennett. 
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Send for catalogue D, 


HILL’S 
Famous Clothes Dryers 


For Flats and Yards of Private Dwellings. The most 
Popular Dryer in the world. Endorsed and 
eager on, Specified by Architects everywhere. More than 200,000 
in use. Sold by the Hardware trade. 
Order of your jobber or direct 


HILL DRYER CO., Worcester, Mass. 


PATENTED 


PATENTED 


3 Best Fit 
Best Stuffs 


We Guarantee 


The ordinary safety pin after a little 


Triton Wrappers 


to Please. Ask 


your Retailer to THE 


write for Booklet. 


send for one like T 
$1.00 


Mailed to any 
address; give bust 
measure only. 

Made of N. R. 
Percales, fancy 
Stripes and Per- 
sian patterns, light 
and dark  color- 
ings, braided Bish. 
op sleeves, full 


Triton FREE SAMPLES 
Mfg Co Send us postal-card request, and we will 


furnish sample of a perfect safety pin, 
Detroit, Mich. 


cannot se- “ 
TRITON 
WRAPPERS 


has the point locked in the shield. 
It will neither bend, unfasten nor 
width flounce, pull out. Its life, usefulness and 


safety are increased twentyfold. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Ct. 


lonial Spirits 
olon 
TRADE MARK 
Is a pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet smelling 

¢ and clear as crystal. 
= i It is the ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing-dishes, tea and coffee 

urns, etc. 
It cleans and imparts a fresh lustre to cut glass. 
a — It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage purposes, 
It is put up for the convenience of the housekeeper in neatly 

labeled bottles. 
- Ask your dealer or write us for further information. 


When vou write advertisers please mention Goon HovusekeePinc. - 


LOON HOTISCKKFEPING 


| Berry Brothers, Limited, Detroit. 
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Questions Answered 


COFFEE AND SLEEPLESSNESS—If M. R. B.’s 
physician has debarred the use of coffee for 
insomnia, iced coffee would be quite as apt to 
cause sleeplessness as if drank hot. An analyst 
gives as a simple test of good coffee the follow- 
ing easy method: Pour over one tablespoon 
of ground coffee one cup of cold water. If 
the coffee colors the water slowly and floats, 
it is pure; if it sinks to the bottom and the 
water immediately is stained brown, you may 
feel sure there is chicory or some other adul- 
terant in it. 


GENERAL RuLes For CAKE—As a rule, a 
wholesome cake which will turn out sightly 
as well as appetizing and also bake well con- 
tains one-third of a cup of butter to one 
cup of sugar. If very rich, half a cup of 
butter may be called for, but one-third of a 
cup makes a very good cake, indeed, there are 
some cakes containing only one-quarter of a 
cup of butter to one cup of sugar which are 
light and delicious. Of course, when the quan- 
tity of butter is small, it requires the greater 
amount of creaming. Always remember that 
butter counts as a liquid in a cake, for it 
melts as soon as the batter is set in the oven. 
Counting in milk, butter and eggs as a liquid, 
allow half as much liquid as flour in a cake to 
preserve proper proportions. Sour milk and 
molasses do not thin a cake as much as sweet 
milk does. Allow one teaspoon of soda to one 
cup of molasses or two cups of loppered milk, 
and one and a half teaspoons, level measure- 
ment, of baking powder to one cup of flour. 
Remember the more eggs you have in a cake, 
especially if the whites are added very stiffly 
beaten at the last minute, the less baking pow- 
der will be required. This in reply to Myrtle 
Rider and others. 


Wine Soup—In reply to Mrs G. H. 
Sampson, here is a recipe for making an excel- 
lent cold soup for which claret or Rhine wine 
is the basis. Into a granite saucepan put one 
quart of claret or Rhine wine and one quart of 
cold water, half a teaspoon each of ground 
cloves, allspice and mace, one box of strawber- 
ries, or any other berry which is in season. 
Sweeten to taste; probably one cup of sugar 
will be sufficient. Set on the stove and allow it 
very slowly to come to a boil, let it simmer for 
‘ten minutes, stirring constantly, then add two 
teaspoons of cornstarch dissolved in cold 
water. Stir quickly after adding this, then 
strain through a fine sieve and when partly 
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cooled set on the ice. When thoroughly 
chilled add a box of berries and a lemon very 
delicately sliced. 


Russer Rincs—Ohio Housewife will cer- 
tainly find that it pays each season to purchase 
new rubber rings for fruit cans. They 
stretch, get broken or have tiny holes in them, 
and usually do not prove air-tight after one 
using. Try those now in stock, not with the 
fruit, however, as that would necessitate a 
second cooking should the lid have to come 
off. Fill the can with hot water and invert 
it for half an hour. If it does not leak in 
that time the rubbers may be used. Some- 
times two good rubbers which have worn thin 
may be used on one bottle, but make sure they 
do not allow a leak, for on this depends the 
keeping of the fruit. 

Giass MEAsuRING Cup—Put a silver spoon 
in the glass measuring cup when pouring boil- 
ing water into it, and there will be no more 
breakage. Although less durable, the glass 
measuring cup is preferable to one made of 
tin. In measuring butter one has to look 
through the sides and bottom of the cup 
to see whether it is packed firmly or not; then 
too, in measuring acids such as lemon juice 
or vinegar, the inside of a tin cup is very 
easy to corrode. 

PuppInc—Two cups flour, two 
scant teaspoonfuls baking powder, one table- 
spoon butter rubbed into the flour and one- 
fourth tablespoon salt. Two eggs beaten well 
and added to one cup milk. Mix all together 
quickly and bake in pan with beef drippings.— 
Mrs W. H. Bristol. 

CrINKLED Hems—Probably you hemmed 
your sheets before washing and shrinking the 
cotton. Some cotton shrinks much more than 
other. I know nothing you can Go if ironing 
and wear do not smooth them, except to rip 
out and sew again. 


Birps’ Nest—Butter a deep pie plate. Break 
five eggs separately, keeping the yolks whole. 
Beat the whites until very light, adding a speck 
of salt. Pour the whites into the dish, make 
places for each yolk, put them in carefully and 
bake in a quick oven until the whites are 
browned delicately and the yolks are set. Serve 
at once with buttered toast or muffins —A. L. 


Butter boils like milk; oleo like lard. The 
butter foams and flows over, while the oleo 
crackles and smokes, forming no foam nor 
running over. Boiling a small quantity in a 
spoon over a lamp or gas jet serves as a test. 
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OUR 24 
PAGE BOOK 
ON REQUEST. 


S SWANS DOWN 
PREPARED CAKE FLOUR 


Makes Delicious Angel 
Food and other Cakes 


If you like delicious 
cake, write us the... 


NAME OF A 
LEADING GROCER 


and we willsend you, FREE, our book 
“CAKE SECRETS,” new recipes and 
ideas in cake making; will enable you 
to serve some very attractive and deli- 
cious dainties in your home. Address 


IGLEHEART BROS. 


Dept. K, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. 


Ramona 
and Athena 


Ramona 
Chocolate 


Athena 


Inviting 
Delicacies for 
Dainty 

Desserts 


“Papa's 
‘y, SHIRT National Biscult Company. 
1 is made of 
EEE 
7” Shirts at UTCHER’S: 
leading 
\ men’s fur- 
nishers’, BOSTON 
jobbers’ & a PO L ; 
retailers’. 4 $ is the Best Finish Made for 
45 Ww Woodwork, Bowling Alleys and Furniture. 
inches MANUFACTURED BY THE 
on , m 
TREAT & CONVERSE, sure POLISH COMPANY, ‘ 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York Ps Circulars Sent “nA ve., Boston, Mass. 
pplication. For by Dealers 
Boston _BaLTIMORzE in Painters’ Supplies. 


Samples of this Muslin mailed on application. 
When you write advertisers please 


mention 
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Exchanges for Women’s Work 


[A Directory of the Women’s Exchanges in 
the state of New York was published in 
Goop HovusekeepiNnc for January, of Illinois 
in the May number, of Massachusetts in the 
August issue. ] 


ARKANSAS 


Litrte Rock—The woman's exchange at 
371 1-2 Main street, conducted by Miss Gene- 
vieve Voorhees, has been in successful opera- 
tion for ten years. Entrance fee one dollar 
per year, commission Io per cent. Consignors 
send work from all parts of the country. The 
most salable things are Mexican drawn work, 
rag dolls, small fancy articles, jellies, preserves 
and salt rising bread. 

Hor Sprincs—Miss E. A. Secord is mana- 
ger of the woman’s exchange; one dollar is 
charged for entrance fee, 10 per cent commis- 
sion. The exchange has been in existence for 
four years. Consignors hail from all parts of 
the country. 

CONNECTICUT 

New Haven—The woman's exchange at I51 
Orange street has been in existence nine years. 
It is managed by Miss E. F. White. Consign- 
ors send work from all parts of the country. 
Entrance fee two dollars, commission 10 per 
cent. The manager says: “We can sell almost 
anything that is thoroughly well made. There 
is a ready sale for attractive needle work, care- 
fully finished sewing and dainty cookery, but 
disregard of these adjectives means failure for 
one and all.” 

STAMFoRD—The woman’s exchange has been 
in existence for fifteen years. Entrance fee 
three dollars, commission 10 per cent. Con- 
signors are scattered over all the states and 
the most salable goods are well-made articles 
in the domestic department. 

Hartrorp—Miss Isabel Lyon is in charge of 
an excellent exchange. One dollar entrance 
fee, commission 15 per cent on sales. Con- 
signors send work from all parts of the 
country. 

BripGeport—The exchange at 131 1-2 Fair- 
field avenue is in charge of Miss F. J. Brins- 
made. Entrance fee one dollar, commission 10 
per cent. The most salable line of goods is 
lace and embroidery. 

A suggestion is made by Miss Brinsmade 
that a.combine among exchanges of each state 
would be of benefit to all, giving all the ex- 
changes a large and varied stock to choose 
from, agreeing on regulation prices for the 
same kind of work. 


GEORGIA 


SAVANNAH—An exchange at 344 Bull street 
is managed by Mrs J. S. Munnelyn. Entrance 
fee one dollar, commission 10 per cent. Eat- 
ables of all kinds sell best. The exchange is 
open from October 15 to June 15. 

Macon—Miss Mattie Nutting and Miss Cora 
Walker manage the woman’s exchange in the 
Triangular block. It is open all the year. The 
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membership fee is one dollar a year, commis- 
sion 10 per cent. ‘lhe exchange has been in 
successful operation six years. Miss Nutting 
says: “We accept work from all parts of the 
country. Our most successful consignors are 
two women from Texas who send Mexican 
drawn work. Sales vary with the seasons. In 
the spring we find ready sale for children’s 
bonnets and caps. The refreshment depart- 
ment pays best during the season of entertain- 
ing. At Christmas we sell fancy articles, any- 
thing under $2.50 that is well made going 
readily, but we also sell more expensive goods. 
We have a fancy work department consisting 
of a full line of embroidery silks, stamped 
goods, linens, etc. We command the output 
of a large greenhouse and have a steady de- 
mand for palms, cut flowers and plants of all 
kinds.” 

ATLANTA—An exchange, now in its ninth 
year of prosperity, is situated at 158 White 
Hall street and managed by Miss Augusta 
Pickard. Entrance fee one dollar, commis- 
sion 10 per cent. 


OHIO 


STEUBENVILLE — Exchange at 151 North 
Fourth street, managed by Miss Belle Black- 
burn; entrance fee two dollars, commission 
12 I-2 per cent to 20 per cent. This exchange, 
which has been in existence for twelve years, 
is largely local in its trade, and its most salable 
goods are pie, cake and bread. 

CINCINNATI—The woman's exchange at 438 
Race street is under the management of Miss 
A. L. Roelker; entrance fee two dollars and 
fifty cents, 10 per cent commission. Edible 
and fancy articles have a steady sale and con- 
signors hail from all the adjacent states. 

Dayton—The exchange at 130 West Third 
street does a flourishing business. It returned 
to consignors in 1900 $4732.85. Entrance fee 
one dollar, commission 10 per cent. It is man- 
aged by Miss J. Hollingsworth, who says: 
“Our edible department is largely patronized; 
we also have steady sales for choice fancy arti- 
cles. We accept only the best of everything.” 


WASHINGTON, D C 


One of the most successful exchanges in the 
country is situated at 811 Vermont avenue, 
N W, and is managed by Miss Annie Harding. 
The entrance fee is one dollar, commission 10 
per cent. Its consignors hail from nearly 
every state in the Union and the sort of novel- 
ties in demand for entertainments and as sou- 
oo gg of a visit to Washington find steady 
sale. 


Mi_peEw—If the inquirer will soak her mil- 
dewed table napkins for twenty-four hours 
in sour buttermilk, then wash them and lay to 
bleach in the sun she will find them whitened. 


Damp CeLtar—Scatter large bits of charcoal 
here and there in dark, damp corners of the 
cellar. Renew them every month or so. 
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Baker’s | u« 


A 
BOX 


Vanilla wu 


It is pure fruit 
in a bottle, and it 
gives your food a 
distinct and pleas- 
ant fruit flavor. 
All Baker bot- 
tles 
are 

A 

4 MEASURE, 
too; no pan- 
eled sides. 
Use Baker’s Lemon, 
Orange, Vanilla, Coffee, 
Rose, Almond, Chocolate 
—they’re Nature’s flavors 
bottled up. 
Use but HALF as much 


as of any other. 
All Grocers. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


Dress Goods 
Direct “= Mill 
SAVE ONE-THIRD 


SAMPLES FREE 


MAKE your selection carefully at 

home instead of hastily ina crowded 
store, You will find it more satisfactory 
in every way for we guarantee our 


Cheviots, Oxfords, 
Meltons, Cassimeres, 


Serges, Homespuns and 
Broadcloths 


to be the finest quality fresh-made 
goods—direct from the loom. No 
seconds or mill ends, Wesend upon 
request a more complete 
line of FREE SAMPLES 
to select from than is offered by 
any store. 54-in. wide, from 90c to 
$2.00 per yard—positively one-third 
less than store prices. 

Suitable for Golf, Outing, 

Bicycle and Tailor- 
Made Suits 

Our broadcloths, specially adapted 
for Shirt-Waists. We cut any 
length desired. Money refunded if 
you are dissatisfied, 


TILTON WOOLEN MILL 
10 Mill Street Tilton, N. H. 


‘Suppose 
| Live” 


An endowment policy is a 
wonderful help in the matter 
of living. The problem of 
living is a deal harder than 
the problem of dying anyway. 
Read our little, free, terse 
booklet, “ The How and the 
Why.” It is cheerful, not 
doleful. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


921-3-5 CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia 


| 


BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL COFFEE GROWN 


r pound 
In making this Coffee, use about two-thirds the 
regular quantity. 
It is packed in absolutely air-tight, ‘pened, trade-mark bags, which 
reserves the strength and flavor for any length of time, even after it has 


med. 
Good i Coffees (Freshly Roasted), 12, 15, and 18¢c Ib. 
Very Fine ffees (Good Body) Be. and 25c Ib. 
Formosas, Oolongs, Mixed Ceylons, Japans, 1 Young 
and [mperiais 
35. 


5@e, very best Mixed and Oolong @&e 1b. 
We make a SPECIALTY of selling 


The Finest Fancy 
AT COST Elgin Creamery BU I I ER 
made. All orders by MAII. or Telephone, 2451 CORTLANDT, promptly 
New Catalogue and terms, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


81 and 88 Vesey Street, corner Church, New York. P. O. Box 289 
Telephone 2451 Cortlandt 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEeEPinc. 
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PuBLisHER’s DEskK 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss 

52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK 

MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


SEPTEMBER, igor 


Special Announcement 


We take pleasure in announcing for the 
October number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING a spe- 
cial feature which has been secured at very 
large expense, which is unique in the history of 
household magazines, and which will prove of 
large and permanent interest and value to our 
subscribers. This is a chart, beautifully printed 
in colors exclusively for Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
showing a side of beef and the various cuts 
made from it. The tints are wonderfully nat- 
ural, having been taken by the artist’s brush 
directly from the meat and reproduced with 
fidelity by the printer. Accompanying the 
chart, which will appear as the frontispiece of 
the magazine, will be an article by Madame 
Gesine Lemcke, principal of the Greater New 
York Cooking Schools, one of whose special- 
ties is marketing. 

The value of a colored chart like this to 
housekeepers, young and old, is immediately 
apparent. A study of the ordinary engravings 
in black and white hardly affords a clew to 
the meat itself, the resemblance is so remote. 
This colored chart will be preserved in many 
thousands of homes, and with the accompany- 
ing article will serve as a most useful text 
book. 

Other features of unusual interest have been 
prepared for the October issue. How house- 
work may be made a valuable exercise for the 
upbuilding of health will be explained very 
fully by a young woman who is an instructor 
in gymnastics. She has posed for a number 
of photographs illustrating various kinds of 
work. 

Large space and many drawings will be 
devoted to the fall and winter fashions. The 
special facilities of our artist for getting the 
best Parisian and New York styles, her admir- 
able taste and her skill with the pen, render 
this display notable. 

The Ralston idea, the Ralston Health Club, 
has been studied thoroughly by a writer of 
long experience in treating hygiene, and will 
receive impartial treatment in a highly inter- 
esting and readable article. Anne Warner, a 
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favorite contributor, will discuss with a candor 
and keenness which are delicious, The Taming 
of the Dressmaker. 

The good things already enumerated are 
guarantee enough of the quality of the October 
Goop HouseEKEEPING; the regular departments 
and the illustrated special articles will be on a 
par with these, and make this a splendid issue. 


Bouquets 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED WRITER 

I have liked your magazine very much, and 
it seemed to me full of useful and pleasant 
things. SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 

“ON THE SIDE” 

I wish to compliment you on Goop House- 
KEEPING as a whole. Strictly speaking, it is a 
woman’s magazine, still a man can get in on 
the side, which he cannot do with the 
Mrs Johnson desires me to subscribe to the 
magazine; inclosed find check. 

James W. JOHNSON, 
Bacheller & Johnson Literary Syndicate. 
ALL PLEASED 

I wish to take this opportunity of expressing 
to you the great benefit and pleasure derived 
from your magazine. I belong to a club (read- 
ing) of twelve members, each one having the 
different magazines in turn, and we are all very 
much interested in Goop Housekeepine. I 
think it is one of, if not the best woman’s mag- 
azine published to-day. Grace B. Lawton, 

Newport, R I. 
GREATLY PLEASED 

I am greatly pleased with your magazine and 
hope that an increasing number of homekeepers 
will have the benefit of it 

MarTHA VAN RENSSELAER, 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell University. 
FINEST IN EXISTENCE 

Goop HouseEKEEPING is certainly the finest 
household magazine in existence to-day, teem- 
ing with practical ideas and helpful suggestions 
as well as acting as an inspiration to the house- 
keeper. I read every word in it each month 
and feel benefited as well as entertaind. 

Mrs Mary A. LAUCHLAND, 
Wichita, Kan. 
TWO OF A KIND 

Your magazine is admirable. 

Mrs Mary F. Butts, 
Burlington, Vt. 

I think Goop HousekeePiNG the best maga- 
zine of its kind in America. 

Mrs W. C. Warwick, 
303 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago. 
AGAINST THE FIELD 

I have been comparing Goop HousSEKEEPING 
with other household magazines and would not 
take all the others at once and go without this 
one. I have more opportunities for lending 
Goop HousekEEPING than I like, so I am ear- 
nestly urging others to take it. 

Ipa M. Cueney, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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A 
Credit 
fo 
any 
Occasion 


delicate biscuit, 
that give to 
a simple meal 
the tone of 
elegance. 


“Good 
Digesti 


n 
Waits on 
Appetite.” 


Few people give 
proper thought to 
nourishment. Try 
the best cereal food 
ever placed on the 
market. It is good 
for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Dinner 
—in fact for any 
meal of the day, while as a Dessert it is 
beyond compare. Your grocer keeps it; 


if he does not, send us his name and your 
order—we will see that you are supplied. 


MADE ONLY BY 


qt 


SOLD BY GROCERS 
OR TWO OUNCE BOTTLE By MAIL 30% 


SEELY EXTRACT 00. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


Tell your dealer you will look at a Radcliffe 
Shoe. “You will admire it. Slip one on, You 
wili enjoy the easy flexibility. Buy apair. You 
will save enough money to make it worth while 
to buy another pair right away and save wear on 
both pairs by changing frequently. That’s one 
beauty about buyin Radelitfe Shoes at the won- 
derfully low price 


62.50 


You can two pairs of fine shoes as cheap as 
formerly S bought one pair. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusgKgzPina. 
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AVOID ADULTERATIONS 


You always get 


The Massachusetts State Board of Health has published 
the names of over 65 brands of spices found adulterated, 


SLADE’S SPICES 


are Absolutely Pure and Extra Strong. 


grocer will supply 
D. & L. SLADE CoO. 


spices if you get SLADE’S. Your 
you. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


mors 
Cc 


NG, an 
8U NBURN, and all 
of 
in price. 
worthless substitutes, a reason for 
after Shavivg. Bo receiptof 
Get Mennen’s, the original. Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN NJ. 


‘The Hustler” 
Rotary Ash Sifter 


In galvanized iron case. No dust. Works 
easily, quickly and well. 


Pays for itself several times a year. Arranged to fit Galvan- 
lone Can, Barrel or Shute. Price $4.00. Ask your dealer 
or it. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY, 


342 Park Ave., WORCESTER, MASS. 
I will send 35 


BABY PATTERN le patterns for 


long wardrobe, or 15 for short clothes, 
wit directions, kind and — of 
material used, for 25 cts. per set, post- 
paid. Also * Helpful Hints to Prospec- 
tive Mothers,” free with order. 


MRS. MARION CARSON, I. 
1188 E. Ravenswood Park, Chicago, Ill. 


Ladies, 


SAVE MONEY 


By Buying your 
Golf, Cycle 
and Storm 
Suitings and 
Skirtings 


Direct from the Mn’frs, 


INTERVALE MILLS, 


Quinebaug, Conn. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
Agents Wanted. 


po oil, gas, or common 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half. 


Makes tough meats tender. Preventssteam and 
odors. Will hold 12 oue-quart jars in canning fruits. 
Whistle blows when Cooker needs more water. 
Dinner Sets, Bicycles, W atches, and other 


Patented Jan. 35, 1900, 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a gentee! 
and pay ing pis to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the oriviral instructors by mail. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


Wheat Goffee 


- Sleep 


Sk YOUR GROGER-HE SELLS IT. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovseKEEPInc. 
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Paterson Parchment Paper 


/ has “caught on.” Housekeepers all over the country 
4 f are pare it great a con- 
/ ‘S venience that they would not be without it. 

IF YOU SEE They have found that this paper, wrapped around 

Rey f meat or fish, prevents their tainting, that it keeps butter 
and cheese fresh by keeping the air away from them. 
_ . For preserving, roasting or bakix.g. it fulfills a want that 
it has created. Every good cook should have it. 

It is also used for washing dishes or cleaning windows, 
polishing furniture and pianos. It has many other uses. 

One roll containing about 200 yards, with neat attach- 
ment, sent to your nearest express office on receipt of 
One Dollar, charges paid. 

Our Booklet fully explains the many uses of Paterson 
Parchment Paper. Samples and Booklet sent free on 
request. Address 


THE PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO. 
45 Eighth Street, Passaic, N. J. 


This letter was written on a Lackawanna Railroad train traveling sixty miles an hour. The regularity of the 
handwriting testifies to the wonderful smoothness of the road-bed. . 

POPULAR PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION LINE between New York and Buffalo, wit 
a A through cars between New York and Chicago, New York and St. Louts. 

Tickets and reservations at 429 and 1183 Broadway, New York; 289 Main Street, Buffalo; 
1€3 Adams street, Chicago; Eighth and Olive Streets, St. Louis. 

The Lackawanna Railroad presents unexcelled locations and opportunities for industries 
and manufactories. General Offices, 26 Exchange Place, New York City. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPinc. 
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Chimney 


That is where most of the heat—the Cooking power—goes in most ranges. In 


CRAWFORD RANGES 


the heat is made to do its work around the oven—not up 


the chimney. Ask your dealer. 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co. * 


. 


31-35 UNION STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A Mile of Toilet Paper 
for One Dollar. 


We want first orders from discriminat- 
ing people for the A. P. W. Brand satin 
tissue toilet paper, in order to introduce 
it to those ‘who do not know of it. We 
will send, prepaid, to any express point 
in the United States, a case containing 
a year’s supply for the average family, 
on receipt of one dollar. 


Send for Our Samples and Unique Booklet. 


The A. P. W. Brand is soft as satin, of superior 
quality—the best made. It is soluble 
and will not cause plumber’s bills; 
guaranteed of full count, 3000 sheets 
to the roll. We originated toilet 
paper in rolls, and to-day are the 
largest makers of toilet paper in the 
world, and make and sell the best 
paper, at no greater cost than in- 
ferior, coarser grades. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 38 Colonie St., Albany, N.Y. 


is all important. 

Upon it depends the life and hang or set of 
your clothes, 

We are manufacturers of woolen cloths in 
light, medium and heavy weights. All pat- 
terns. Cheviots, serges, broadcloths, vene- 
tians, coverts and golf cloths. 

We sell direct to you saving you the mid- 
dleman's profit—from twenty-five to fifty per 
cent. 

The quality of our goods is guaranteed. 

We are responsible makers of standing and 
fave been in business since 1875. 


If you want a new tailor-made suit, a rainy- 
day Skirt, or anything in fine woolen goods, 
write us for samples. 

State for what purpose desired. We also 
make all sorts of clothes for men’s, women’s 
and children’s wear. Booklet free, 


PASSAIC WOOLEN COMPANY 


Ft, 1st Street, Passaic, N.J- 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Housekeepinc. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


PADS. 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin 
both sides, with pure white 
wadding between, are the 
best, being washable, having 
no lint or fuzz, and are most 
desirable. Bound ready for 
use in all sizes. 


FOR SALE AT DRY GOODS STORES. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 


Laight and Varick Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


ES 


of 1847 


knew the satisfaction that = 
came with the care of = 

Rogers Bros. silver plate. 
To-day some of the same 
silver is being looked 
after by a new generation 
of maids and giving equal 
satisfaction. 


, Rogers Bros. 
\ “Silver Plate that Wears” 
is famous the world over for 
its wearing quality. It is 
better to-day than ever. 
Refuse substitutes. 
Sold by leading dealers. 
Send for booklet No. 61 Q = 


International Silver Co., 
Successor to 
Merrpen Britannia Co., 


Meriden, Conn, 


COLTONS VANILLA 


> 


Favorile 


Made from 
the best Quality 
of Mexican 
Vanilla Beans, 

The market 

is FLOODED 

with rank 

ADULTERATIONS of this QUEEN OF 

FLAVORS, which are POISONOUS and 
INJURIOUS to HEALTH and LIFE, 

COLTON’S SELECT FLAVORS, each 
and every flavor (13) are strictly PURE 
and DELICIOUS and HEALTHFUL FLA- 
VORS for Food Products. 

Family favorites tor forty years. PURE and 
DELICIOUS. 


SOLD BY ALL FINE GROCERS. 


Note trade-marks; Blue Canoon, White Label. 
Green Cap over Cork, inside the Wrapper. 


A Household 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


It is pre- 
pared in 2 
minutes. 
No baking! 
No boiling! 
Simply add 
boiling wa- 
ter and set 
to cool. 
Flavors :— 
Lemon, 
Orange, 


PREPAREO By 


GENESEE Pur 


The LE ROY. NY. 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 
Try it to-day. 
Prepared by the 
GENESEE PURE FOOD CoO., 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


= 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousekEEPixc. 
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This Beautiful Picture Free 


AN EXACT REPRODUCTION OF THE ORIGINAL PAINTING VALUED AT §50,000 


The accompanying illustration gives but a faint idea of the picture here described, and the charm 
and richness, and brilliant combination of color with which it is illuminated cannot be indicated ex- 
cept as it may evolve in fancy from the printed picture. Sichel, the artist, displayed in this his great- 
est work. His “Madonna” is his masterpiece, in the treatment of which he combines a simplicity 
of composition with an energy of characterization and strong and charming color that has caused it 
to be stamped by high-art critics as the greatest of all modern Madonnas. The urgent demand for 
an accurate copy of this popular picture has led us to offer this reproduction, which is in all the colors 
of the original, and the skill and delicacy with which it has been executed commands the admiration 
of the most exacting critic. : 


Sichels [Madonna 


HOW TO GET IT 


To introduce Goop HousEKEEPING into new homes and induce prompt renewals, we will send this beautiful 
picture, free and postpaid, to anyone sending at once, or within fifteen days, the regular price of $1 for a year’s sub- 
scription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. If you will send us one new subscription with your own, as per terms above, we 
= send you as a reward an extra copy of the picture, postpaid. Remit by money order, check, draft or registered 

etter. 


Tue PusiisHinc Co, Publishers 
52 Lafayette Place, New York SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 204 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, 
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PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


“* The one Reliable Beautifier’’ 
Positively cures Freckles, 
Sun-burn, dail Ring- 
worm and 


vents wrinkles. 
merely cover up but eradicates 
them. Malvina Lotion and 
Ichthyol Soap should be u 

in connection with Malvina 
Cream. Atall or sent 
on receipt of price. Cream, 0c Se 
paid; Lotion, 50c., express collect 
Soap, 25c.,postpaid. Send for testimonials. 


PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio. 


Save of 


YOUR 


Coal Bill 


using Vance System 
Heating, which is 
guaranteed to be the 
most economical. Your 
house can be heated to 
summer  tempera- 
ture in zero weather 
4.) with two-thirds the 
- coal used by other 
methods. Send for 
handsome illustrat- 
book showing 
homes of our pa- 
trons with their stated endorsements. Free for postal. 


VANCE BOILER WORKS 


101 Good Street, GENEVA, N. Y. 


NOW WE HAVE IT! 


A Perfect Square Steam Cooker with doors 
Don’t miss it. Large meal cooked overone 
burner. Wonderful saving of fuel and 
labor. Doors steam tight. No burnt fin- 
gers. No lifting top dishes out to get at 
the lower ones. Water gauge on a 
Special rate for ten days. A 

and commission, Write for 

tive matter to-day. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO, 17 Ontario Bidg, TOLEDO, 0. 
This Morris Chair 


For selling or using $10 worth of our 

Teas, Coffees, Spices and Extracts, or 

Seaps, Perfumes and Tollet Articles, 

This chair is full size, oak or mah fin- 
ish, reversible velour cushions, hair filled, brass 
ratchets, adjustable to 4 positions, substantial, 
a beauty. Catalog of valuable premiums 
mailed free. Write to-day. A useful 810 
Premiami easily earn 


Buy THE 


BICELOW 


Wire Fly Killer. 


You cannot pur- 


chase comfort more 
cheaply. Ask your 
dealer for them, or 


send 15 cts, and one 
will be nailed toyou 


J. F. Bigelow, 
Worcester, Mass. 


NORNY'S FRUIT PRESERVING POWDER 


Prevents fermentation, restores soured fruits, tomatoes, soups, 
cream, etc. A sample free. 35 cents per box. 


ZANE NORNY & CO. 
P. O. Box 868. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 18609. 


THE BISHOP TEA & SPICE Co. 
Phila. 


Station R, 214, 
THE RUG THE RUG 


2 LARGE ALL-WOOL SMYRNA For $2.25 


Size, one yard by two oo page: both sides alike; extra heavy 
quality, and nicely fringed on ends. Same style rug your re- 
tailer asks $5.00 for. Large assortment of handsome f mer 
Send for free catalog. LINS & COLLINS, Avalon, 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 


off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail 
WALTER F. WARE, 


RS Has been used for over sixty years 
a by millions of mothers for their 


SOOTHIN cess. It soothes the ss. 


and is the best remedy for a. 

. Sold b: Druggists in every part of the 

sure one ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 

ing ing Syrup. a and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
ts a ie. 


DIXON’S—«. 
... Stove Polish | 


NEVER TURNS RED. NEVER RUSTS. 
One cake equal to several boxes of paste. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. - 


(becnedia theenama) ARE SAF E; 
others may claim Safety or Purity, we: 
alone Substantiate it with Chemists’ 


Certificates. 
Note the blue label used by us (and fully sus- 
tained by recent U.S. Circuit Court decision )to 
ish our absolutely pure Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware from other goods 
either ARSENIC, LEAD or 
Booklet showing facsimile of our label, etc., free to any address. 
LALANCE & GROSJEAN MPG. CO. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Housexeertnc. 
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CONTENTS, September, 


FRONTISPIECE. 
in the Game 

A REVIVAL OF THE HAND 
LOOM, by Rachel Weston. Illustrated 177 

MR WARD'S OLD CHINA, by Mat- 
tie W Baker. Illustrated ; 

FRESHMAN HOPES, by Walter A. 

THE KITCHEN TRAINING 
SCHOOL, by Margaret E. Sangster . 

COOK OR BELLE, by Mary F. Butts 

A MARKET DAY, by Jane Barlow. 

HOW THE HOUSEWIFE TREATS 
THE HOBO, by Josiah Flynt 

A CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW, by 
Alice Chittenden. Illustrated 

OUR EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Good and Economical Living, by 
Caroline Abbot Stanley—Discoveries 
by Our Observers and Experiment- 
ers. Illustrated - 

A SCHOOL DAY, by Mary F. Butts. 

HEALTH. A Vegetarian Athlete and 
Opera Singer, by Miss Edna Burd. 
Illustrated—Intemperance in Work- 
ing, by E. W.—From Experience 

FATHERS AND SONS. The Boy 
from College—The Housework Man, 
by Albert Hardy. Illustrated 

THE CHILDREN. The _ Garden 
Where Lilies Would Not Grow. 
Illustrated—Princess Alice’s Way, by 
Emma Endicott Marean. Illustrated 211-213 


A Brief Pause 


198-203 


203 


204-207 


208-209 


EDITORIAL. As to Coal Bills . 
THE HOSTESS. The New Home, by 
Anne Warner—A September Lunch- 
eon—The Piano Lamp. Illustrated 215-220 
CHILDREN’S HATS. Illustrated. 221 
YOKE AND STOCK COLLAR, by 
Lillian M. Siegfried. Illustrated 
OFF FOR BOARDING SCHOOL . 
THE TABLE. How to Cook the Bel- 
gian Hare, by Mrs G. T. Drennan— 
Favorite Pickles, by Annabel Lee— 
The Home Pickle Factory—Septem- 
ber Fruits—My Coffee. by E. S. H— 
Vegetable Salads—Uses for Pimien- 
tos, by Eleanor M. Lucas—Dish- 
washing, by D. C. S.—Just How— 
Tomatoes in Twelve Ways—Cauli- 
flower Variety, by Mary Foster 
THE HOUSEKEEPER AT LARGE, 
A TREAT IN OCTOBER 242 
KEEPING CLEAN 242 
HEATING APPARATUS . 244 
OLD TABLECLOTHS, by B. P. 244 
A MISSING WORD PUZZLE—467 246 
WARM WEATHER HOUSEWORK 246 
ECONOMY OF SPACE. Illustrated . 248 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 250-252 
EXCHANGES FOR WOMEN’S WORK 254 
THE PUBLISHER’S DESK 256 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Copyright, 1901, by The Phelps 


Conducted in the interests of the higher life of the 


lished in 1885. 


Publishing Co; all rights reserved 


household—unlike any other periodical. Estab- 


Published monthly by The Phelps Publishing Co, Homestead Building, Springfield, Mass. 


corporation established in 1880 under the laws of Massachusetts, owning and eperating one of the 


largest printing and publishing plants in the world. 


Its other and allied publications have more than 500,- 


000 subscribers and occupy a pre-eminent place in their respective fields. 


TERMS 
in advance. 
or at news stands. 

RENEWALS 
scription is paid. 


One dollar per year (12 numbers) postpaid, payable in advance; $1.50 per year if not paid 
Subscriptions may begin or be renewed at any time. 


Single copies 10 cents by mail, postpaid, 


+—The date opposite your name on the printed address slip, shows to what time your sub- 
Thus: September ’or, means that your subscription expires with this ( the September ) number 


Some time is required after money is received before the date on printed address slip, which answers for. 


your receipt, can be changed. 
DISCONTINUANCES 


Si! S—Good Housekeeping is continued to responsible subscribers until the publishers 
are notified by letter to discontinue, when payment of all arrearages must be made. 


If you do not wish the 


magazine continued for another year after the time paid for has expired, please notify us to that effect. 
CHANGES—Subscribers wishing a change in address must send the old as well as the new address to 


which they wish the magazine sent. 
AGENTS 


S-—Wanted everywhere. Reliable persons of either sex or of any age can do well working for 


Good Housekeeping. Terms on application. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Thirty cents per agate line, fourteen lines to the inch, eight inches per col- 


umn, two columns per page. 
OFFICES 


Discounts for contracts on application. 
The headquarters: of Good Housekeeping are in the Homestead Building, Springfield, Mass, 


but for the convenience of its patrons it also has offices at 52 Lafayette Place, New York City, Marquette 
Building, Chicago, Ill, New Orleans, San Francisco, Montreal. 
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At satisfies the careful ones because of its purity, it appeals to the 

} economical because it can always be bought at a reasonable 

JE price; there are many others, no doubt, who use it without 

thought of materials, purity or cost, simply because they find it pleas- 

ant for their toilet and bath. Whatever their reasons may be Ivory 

Soap is used by a majority of the cleanly, comfort-seeking people; if 

you who do not use it will but try Ivory Soap you will have your 
own reasons why. 
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, | FESEEPOT pleases the fastidious because it is made of clean materials, it 
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121 YEARS OF success) 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PURE , HIGH-GRADE 


MOST AND BEST FOR THE MONEY. 


Hignest Prizes in 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


NOTE THE TRADE MARK 
ON EVERY 


GENUINE 
PACKAGE. 


Baker & Co. ltd, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Brains 
Are 
Built 


By 
GRAPE-NUTS 


Brain workers must have different food than day 
laborers, because brain work uses up parts of the 
brain and nerve centers, while physical labor uses 
up other parts of the body. 

A food for brain workers has been prepared b 
scientific food makers and called Grape-Nuts. It 
is a pure, natural food made from selected parts of 
field grains known to contain the natural phosphate 
of potash and other elements used by the system 
in rebuilding and repairing the brain and nerve 
centers. This food is skillfully cooked at the 
factory and is ready to be served instantly either 
cold with cream, or as a hot breakfast dish with 
hot milk or cream poured over it. All first-class 
grocers sell Grape-Nuts, and the Postum Co., at 
Battle Creek, Mich., manufacture the food. 


PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


and are receiving more favorable commerts 
to-day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 


Challenge 


Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOS@ 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense, You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. 
information. 


Send for catalogue and full 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, - = = Boston, 


KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO 
CORN STARCH 


THE ORIGINAL. 


Perfectly Pure.” 
Sold All Around The World 
For Over FIFTY YEARS. 
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